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ALLIED VAN LINES firmly believe that every long-distance move should 


be perfect. Each man...each van... each piece of ALLIED equipment ALLIED agents are 


is selected to meet this strict standard. In rendering a NATIONWIDE listed in the classi- 


service to business and industry, ALLIED strives always to live up to its fed: naa Soom. 


reputation as Number One on U. S. Highways. Ship the ALLIED way. 


ILLIED VAN LINES, »~c japieaammnpanaataat 


OF HOUSEHOLD Goops - orice 
O.RLD’S LARGEST FLEET VANS 
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PEOTO—AMERICAN EXPORT AIRLINES 
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8 
NEED MODERN CARGO HANDLING EQUIPMENT! ' 
Efficiently loading and unloading modern trans- minute and hoist it in the air as high as 14 feet! — 
portation equipment, typified by the huge cargo So—if you want... T 
planes of American Export Airlines, requires To move more materials faster with fewer men; . 
equally modern materials handling equipment. if you want more complete utilization of storage ~ 
What’s the answer? space; if you want substantial savings in time, 7 
manpower and money . . . apply Towmotor to 
The best answer is flexible, easy-to-maneuver your traffic handling problems. Full details are 
Towmotor—the one-man-gang! Here are the available in Towmotor’s “Data File.” For your 
reasons: Towmotor can pick up as much as free copy write Towmotor Corporation, 1231 E. Publ 
6,000 pounds, move it at a rate of 880 feet per 152nd Street, Cleveland 10, Ohio. 
ED 
H. A 
D. J. 
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War material shipments by Air, Land or Sea must 
go through . . . and arrive safely, undamaged, 
just as they leave your plant. ANGIER SNAKE TAPE 
is helping scores of industries deliver the goods .. . 
can probably help you. 


* TOUGH ¢ STRONG 
SNAKE TAPE is made of 30 Ib. Kraft, laminated with 
asphalt to a sheet of 30 Ib. Gummed Kraft, reinforced 
with strong jute twines. 


* WATERPROOF 


The layer of asphalt makes SNAKE TAPE moisture- 
proof from the outside. Water will not penetrate to 
the gum. Will not release or mildew in damp storage 
or transportation. 


* PILFERPROOF 
Its moisture resisting quality makes SNAKE TAPE 
pilferproof. SNAKE TAPE will not soak off .. . it 
must be ripped off, thus revealing theft. 

* FLEXIBLE 
Tough as SNAKE TAPE is, it is flexible . . . easily 
used in any tape machine. 


* VERMIN PROOF 


The special protective asphalt repels insects, moths, 
mice, rodents and other vermin. 


N.B. SAVE VITAL WAR MATERIALS 


One layer of SNAKE TAPE will do the work 
of 3 or 4 thicknesses of ordinary Kraft tape, 
often can be used instead of steel strapping. 
Cartons sealed with SNAKE TAPE may be re- 
used; Stapled carton tops are damaged in 
opening, preventing re-use. The advantages 


of SNAKE TAPE are many and unique . . . 
ee 
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Framingham, Mass. 
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We Must Find the Answers. . . 


If transportation is to survive as free 
American enterprise after the war, American industry, agriculture, 
finance and labor must—all of them—give their best thought now to a 
series of important questions. 


For twenty-five years our legislation 
has dealt separately with the various types of transportation without con- 
sidering the services and finances of the competing facilities. 


As a result, the public has paid for ex- 
cess and wasted facilities and private investors have not made a fair re- 
turn on their savings. 


Unless post-war policy is built in the in- 
terests of shippers and consumers, on the one hand, and private inves- 
tors, on the other, there will be little opportunity for the preservation of 
private ownership in the common carrier industry. 


—aemeerperngenm Study ei CJuestions rnennemenee 


1. How can competitive com- 
mon carrier equality be ob- 
tained when three modes of 
transportation use the public 
domain while the railroads 
operate on privately owned 
roadbeds? 

2. Are the declarations of Con- 
gressional policy, as set forth 
in the statutes, in conflict with 
one another? Should addi- 
tional basic principles be con- 
sidered to afford suitable pro- 
tection to invested savings of 
the public? 

3. Would suitable and com- 
plete regulation solve the 
transportation problem without 
correction of the present eco- 
nomic dislocations within the 
industry? 

4. Should public policy deal 
separately with domestic com- 


mon carriers, or should the 
domestic problem be consid- 
ered in the light of international 
transportation? 


5. Should the responsibility for 
the legislative treatment of the 
domestic common carrier prob- 
lem be divided among several 
committees or centralized in one 
committee of Congress? 


6. By what means can a better 
coordination of services of the 
various types of carriers be 
accomplished? 


7. How can a fair and non- 
discriminatory rate structure 
for regulated transportation be 
applied to enable all essential 
common carriers in a general 
territory to earn a fair return? 


8. Should not the government 
abandon the land-grant privi- 


leges under which it gets pref- 
erence in common carrier rates? 


9. Should government opera- 
tion of commercial facilities, 
such as the barge lines, con- 
tinue? 


10. Is there now, or can there 
be expected soon, sufficient 
available private capital for 
necessary post-war rehabilita- 
tion and modernization of trans- 
portation facilities, and how 
can such expenditures be best 
provided for in addition to 
available private capital? 


.ll. Should steps be taken to 


expedite or facilitate consoli- 
dation of transportation facili- 
ties into a limited number of 
systems and, if so, what meth- 
ods can be suggested to ac- 
complish it? 


Send for a free copy of “The Transportation Problem,” 


the book in which the Transportation Association of 
America has summarized years of study and re- 


search in American transportation, and in which 
it outlines its plan for the solution of that problem. 


105 West Adams Street, Chicago 3, Illinois 
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’ d When an industrial traffic manager 
is asked about M. & St. L. these 
days, he gives the answer to perfect 

shipping. Because of the splendid 


cooperation of shippers and through the facilities offered by the 
NEW Minneapolis & St. Louis Railway Company, we take pride 


in sharing the responsibilities of perfect shipping every month. 


MINNEAPOLIS - MINNESOTA 


TRAFFIC WORL) 


PROTECT 
| AMERICAS. 
PRODUCIION 


wee y") j \ ~~ R —_ — 
ED PERFECT SHIPPING MONTH 


Ney, SHIPPERS ADVISORY BOARDS 


March 2 
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W. believe in it— W. practice it / 


& Enforcing Perfect Shipping and Careful Handling prin- 
ciples is something that we believe in and practice twelve 

months a year in our interchange function on the P. & P. U. 

We realize that there should be a continued perpetual 
offensive on the enemy of loss and damage to freight in 
transit, not just now in war-time when production and trans- 
portation are so vital to victory, but even in peace-time when 
waste is an economic evil. 

You, as a shipper, can continue to take every precaution 
in making ready your freight for shipment, continuing to prac- | 
tice good marking, sealing, strapping, wrapping, and so on. 
We, of the P. & P. U. will continue to be joined with all the 
other railroads of America united for victory, in the day in 
and day out effort of careful handling and careful switching 
to protect your freight in transit. 





Double your contributions to the current Red Cross War Fund and Buy More War Bonds! 


PEORIA & PEKIN UNION RAILWAY 


E. F. Stock, Traffic Manager Union Station, Peoria, Illinois 
Peoria Gateway—Always Open 
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Perfect” sHIPPING 


is aimed directly at the enemy — it is one of the most 
effective weapons that Americans are employing 


— ‘ on the home front in helping to win this war. Per- 

A ag E qe £ ¢ A’ Ss fect shipping saves time, materials, transportation, and manpower. 
When war plants are operating at full speed and capacities, 

z ODE TEON when transportation is carrying the greatest load in history, loss 
or damage of vital war products, caused by improper packing and 


handling, slows down America’s war effort — literally prolongs 


the war. Perfect shipping speeds up production and transportation 
— literally shortens the war. 





This year, as in the past; the Norfolk and Western Railway 
is wholeheartedly endorsing and supporting the national cam- 
paign in April— PERFECT SHIPPING MONTH —to outlaw 
waste and inefficiency in shipping and handling freight. During 
every month of the year, this railroad is waging a consistent cam- 
paign for Perfect Shipping — through scientific research, constant 
vigilance, and the personal service of its traffic experts. 


Norfolk and Western freight traffic representatives, as a vital 
part of their war-time service, will gladly assist you in the solution 
of any shipping problems — call or write the railway's repre- 
sentative nearest you. 


‘ so 


Pegs 
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QUIZ 


ANSWER YEg ,,, NO 


Every product needs a periodical “check-up” ~ 

to see that your shipments are “Bound To © 
AN Get There” safer — that your product is | 
packed to fight damage and arrive “right 
side up with care.” 

If your answer is “yes” to all of these ques- 
tions—you can pass your shipping examina- 
tion with flying colors—If you haven’t all the 
answers — call for a “check-up” by Acme 
technical men—there is no obligation. 


ACME STEEL CUMPANY 





2844 ARCHER AVENUE, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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Merchants Motor Freight is glad to be a 
® part of the great American Trucking In- 
dustry that this year wholeheartedly is en- 
dorsing the annual Perfect Shipping Month 
campaign. 

Merchants Motor Freight renews its pledge 
to do everything possible to keep down loss 
and damage to freight in transit, not only dur- 
ing April—Perfect Shipping Month—but twelve 
months a year. 





We realize that you, as a shipper, are doing 
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your utmost, even under \\ ‘s limitations, to 
ready your shipments in the Perfect Shipping 
way, through proper packing, sealing, and 
strapping. This is particularly important now 
that we are at war. And, it will be good busi- 
ness to do so, when the war is over. 


Merchants drivers and freight handlers will 
continue to protect your freight in transit when 
you entrust it to us for speedy highway ship- 
ment over any of our 5,369 miles of daily serv- 
ice, criss-crossing the Middle West. 


Meron 


ST. PAUL, MINN. 
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“Let’s See—Where Did We Put That Jones Shipment?” 


Poor Witherspoon! Finding a needle in a haystack is 
easy, compared with his job! 

With the proper records, he’d locate that part in 
jig time. For, in any plant—or business—records help 
management keep tab on every order, every item, in 
every stage of its progress. 

That’s why thousands of businesses, in these days 
of higher wages and scarce help, use Uarco records— 
tool orders, tracer forms, production and material 
requisitions, work orders, inspection reports—to keep 
the work moving in an orderly, routinized way. 

Uarco has developed ways to make every business 


HANDWRITTEN RECORDS 


operation faster, more efficient, more accurate, through 
the use of better records, whether you use handwritten 


(autographic register) records or continuous type- 
written forms. 


It may be that you have a special record problem. 
Uarco representatives will gladly consult with you in 
order to devise new and better time-saving forms. Put 
Uarco’s years of experience to work for you in achiev- 
ing new and important economies. 


UNITED AUTOGRAPHIC REGISTER COMPANY 
Chicago, Cleveland, Oakland e¢ Offices in All Principal Cities 


SN == = 


TYPEWRITTEN RECORDS BUSINESS MACHINE RECORDS 


BETTER BUSINESS RECORDS 


Be 
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You can now load your continuous forms with 6 to 10 times 


more carbon paper by using STAMCO REPEAT-O-PAKS 






NOW. ... instead of going through all the opera- aren 










tions of fastening a new sheet every time the carbon over ROPEAT.OPAK sso" Canon wane 
wears out, the worn sheet is torn off at the stitching cee popu \ 

and a fresh sheet pulled forward from a folded reserve 
supply, without removing blades that hold carbon. in ae 


CARBONS STITCHED 
TO GEPEAT-O-PAK 


8 Outstanding Features: 


SAVES TIME. Operator loads machine with six to ten times more 
carbon than with the old way... . Sufficient supply for two to four weeks, 
depending on number of forms typed. 


a 


CARBON SHEET 
EXTENDED FOR USE 


ECONOMICAL. Usual 30% waste of each flat carbon sheet is eliminated. 


MORE EFFICIENT. Easily installed by clipping the REPEAT-O-PAK holder 
to the carbon blade. No special devices needed. 





p>) FASTER. No fumbling, no fussing. Saves time of constant reloading. _. MANUFACTURED FOR 

, Electromatic, Underwood, Remington 
| CLEANER. Only the paper holder is handled when installing, not the and Burroughs Fanfold Machines... 

ugh carbon. No smeary soiled hands or fingers. ee ALSO 

ten ’ for the following devices for typing con- 

/pe- MORE ACCURATE. Once REPEAT-O-PAK is properly fastened to blade. tinuous forms on typewriters... American 

, all sheets are automatically set TRUE and in perfect alignment. Sales Book Carbon Shifter, Egry Speed 

7 Feed, Gilman Carbon Shifter, United 

1 in LASTS LONGER. Special Buffer Sheet can be furnished to __ Avtographic Register Adapters. 

Put protect top carbon from cutting. 

iev- 


00 8 088 88 8 





MORE PRACTICAL. Special Block-Out Sheet can be attached to 
carbon to eliminate copy on bills of lading, shipping. or packing 
NY copies. 


(CLIP COUPON TODAY AND MAIL) 
STANDARD MANIFOLD COMPANY, 
162 N. Franklin St., Chicago. Ill. 
Please send me a free sample set of REPEAT-O-PAKS for 


testing purposes. I give you the information below so that 
you can meet my requirements. 


cities 

Many railroads and trucking companies are already using 
this convenient type of REPEAT-O-PAK. It will save you 
time and money, too. Send for free sample today and try it. 





ES Sc 5.5 eS ss © a o's SERRE AE ee aa a ae | 
ES OIE OM TELE SE LEN EET te aS © 
NERO Sal A ae a mee | | 
Name of Machine 

Type of Carbon Paper Carrier........... SRR esas Ss | 
Number of Parts to the Form 


I ANI sc. 5 chas, Rik Siolecsish'4 415 baud Diels aA thio Boal eheig a ka ab | 
162 N. FRANKLIN ST. *« CHICAGO. ILL. OF POSSIBLE, SEND A SAMPLE OF THE FORM) | | 
as | 


TELEPHONE ANDOVER 2075 


STANDARD MANIFOLD CO. 
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Victory Depends Upon 
Their Contents 


Let’s all help get shipments 


through in good condition 


* 


Association of 


AMERICAN RAILROADS 
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IN THE RELAY RACE TO THE FIGHTING FRONTS 


America’s war trains, the land members of the 
world’s greatest relay team, are quickening their 
pace to deliver an ever increasing mountain of vital 
goods to their team mates—the sea-going Victory ships. 


To America’s ports... to the far flung battle fronts 
... flows an endless stream of nearly 700,000 
different articles needed by our attacking and in- 
vading Armies. Of this, the greatest export load in 
history, America’s Railroads now are moving 
over 90%. 


Supply of the Services is our most vital job today 
... but food, fuel... millions of tons of supplies 
for the home front also must be delivered to keep 
our war plants in top production... our workers 
healthy and in trim. 





To move this ever mounting freight load, America’s 
Railroads have pooled equipment... are sharing 
facilities. In rail transportation today, the keynote 
is Cooperation. 


Not only the railroads, but their customers—their 
shippers—have given whole-hearted help. Shippers’ 
response in speeding loading and unloading—in 
saving time all the way around—is outstanding. In 
no small way, they have helped us do more work 
than ever before with less equipment. 


This spirit of “working together” is transporta- 
tion’s secret weapon. With it as our ally, we of the 
Baltimore & Ohio are confident that the bigger 
load needed for Victory will be delivered on time 
—and history’s greatest relay race will be won! 





R. B. WHITE, President 


"| BALTIMORE & OHIO RAILROAD 


One of tmericas Raitroads- Uniled for Victory 


BACK THE BIG DRIVE TO VICTORY—BUY MORE BONDS 
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OUR PRE-WAR AMBITION; 
OUR POST-WAR GOAL: 


PERFECT SHIPPING 


Annually, over 

the sides of Ameri- 

can-Hawaiian vessels 

come hundreds of thou- 

sands of tons of cargo. 

Varied and diverse. it comes 

in drums, in crates, in cartons, 

in bulk. And American-Hawaiian 

handles it, smoothly. carefully. 

expertly ... trained in nine decades 
of intercoastal operation. 





AMERICAN-HAWAIIAN STEAMSHIP COMPANY 


(Reproduced from TRAFFIC WORLD—September 14, 1940) 


NOTE: Except for a period during and directly after the First World War, the American-Hawaiian Steamship Co. 
and its predecessors, has continuously operated an ocean freight service, between various Atlantic and 
Pacific Coast ports. In January, 1942, our steamers were again called to the colors and, as a result, our inter 
coastal service had to be suspended while our ships are being used by the Government in the war effort. 





AMERICAN-HAWAIIAN STEAMSHIP COMPANY 


“Superior Coast-to-Coast Service” 


NEW YORK 4, N. Y. SAN FRANCISCO 5, CALIF. 


90 BROAD STREET 215 MARKET STREET 


Other Offices: Baltimore, Md., Boston, Mass., Chicago, Ill., Los Angeles, Calif., 
Norfolk, Va., Philadelphia, Pa., Portland, Ore., Seattle, Wash. 
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@ What's being loaded? A dozen .50 
caliber machine guns? Two gross hand 
grenades? K-rations? Its destination is a 
combat zone. There it becomes expend- 
able. Its loss or destruction is part of 
the price of victory. 


But before it reaches its destination, it 
must be zealously guarded against dam- 
age and delay. Its loss in transit would 
be a victory—for the Axis! 


Increased efficiency of transportation has 


To the Illinois Central,“Perfect Shipping Month” is more 
than an ideal—it represents a solemn duty to our fighting 
forces that we shall strive with all our resources to perform. 


OF AMERICA’S RAILROADS—ALL 


UNITED FOR VICTORY 


been one of the war’s important 2 chieve- 
ments. Much of the credit is du: to the 
wholehearted co-operation given the 
carriers by shippers. In 1944 co-opera- 
tion will be more important than ever 
—for the transportation requirements 
this year stagger the imagination. 

April is “Perfect Shipping Month”—a 
time for us all to check our efficiency. For 
the job ahead of us, the 
best is none too good. 
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FOR EXPRESS SERVICE 





AT LOWER FREIGHT COSTS! 


SHIP VIA 


BETWEEN . LAKE LINES 



















* FAST SERVICE 
* FREQUENT- 


OVERNIGHT 
DETROIT & CLEVELAND J | crore noo 
@ Good news for shippers! The D&C water route be- . —atben ae a 


tween Detroit and Cleveland is open. Now you can get fast 
overnight express service at lower freight rates, between # 
these two cities with prompt pick-up and delivery at each 
end. One thousand tons capacity each night! Greatly 
increased truck fleets and handling equipment facilitates 
the movement of shipments in port city areas. And special 
equipment for the economical and efficient handling of 
shipments of small parts is a unique feature. 


*& DEPENDABLE 
* ECONOMICAL 
*% CONVENIENT 


| 
| 


Route your shipments via D&C for speedy, dependable 
express service at lower freight costs! 
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ONE MAN ARMY 7 


Is the present emergency putting such a 
strain on you that you must prepare your 
own labels, pack, receive, ship, route, and 
invoice your shipments? 


The A.T.A. Motor © 


effort with your Motor Carrier Shipments. 


orate informe 
of Carriers. 


NOW 


Look What's Coming 
WITH ISSUE NO. 4 


The most revolutionary style directory ever conceived! 
The equivalent of 3,100 local guides of Direct Service. 
All in one volume! Heretofore considered a “physical 
impossibility,” the A.T.A. Directory has perfected such 
a plan which is simple and easy to use! 
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. . . Then eres Leliel for You! 


arrier Directory can save yO 


is JUST OFF THE PRESS 


Without a doubt, the most helpful source of Motor 
Carrier Shipping Information available to date. 


AMERICAN TRUCKING ASSOCIATIONS, INC. 


1424 Sixteenth St., N. W. Washington 6, D. C. 


ag YS EL 


Please enter our order for ...... annual subscriptions to the 
A. T. A. Motor Carrier Directory. I understand each subscription includes 
two semi-annual issues. If I am not entirely satisfied, I reserve the right 
to return for full refund within five days. 


Check enclosed [1] 
eee 
Type of Business 
(ERASE en teas 
PRICES: Each subscription 1 to 4 subscriptions *....$15.00 per sub. 

is for 2 issues per year. 


5 to 15 subscriptions 12.50 per sub. 
16 subscriptions or over 10.00 per sub. 


Ship C.0.D.0 


e Others may follow, but look for the A. T.A. MOTOR CARRIER DIRECTORY to lead the development of the Directory and Guide field. 
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CCC Highway shippers need look 
no further for careful, dependable 
transportation. 


THE CLEVELAND, COLUMBUS & CINCINNATI HIGHWAY, Inc. 


17 South High Street DIVISION OF U. 8. TRUCK LINES Columbus, Ohio 
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Shipping on Many Home Fronts 


e Weapons of war—coal, shoes, food, guns 
ammunition, machines, oil and other neces- 

sary goods—are getting “all out” perfect ship- 
attention on the Lackawanna—one of 


ping 
America’s Railroads United for Victory. 

The Lackawanna today shares the double- 
burden of all railroads in moving civilian 
essentials besides the tremendous extra 
load of war-goods. 

Yet, with all sorts of handicaps and limi- 
tations. Lackawanna personnel and equip- 
ment is giving all it has to the war effort 
without letting down or overlooking normal 
practices of perfect shipping and careful 
handling of freight. 


x 
Lackawanna endorses the 1944 PERFECT 
SHIPPING MONTH CAMPAIGN and pledges to 


continue the principles not only during the 
month of April but every month, for Victory. 
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Tracks cleared for war on the route of Phoebe Snow. 


LACKAWANNA 
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Of the scores of products shipped to or from Mexico by 
American Airlines’ International Air Express, 12 are 
mentioned on this page. Can you name the four that are 





3 1. Which is vital in a submarine’s periscope? 
illustrated ? (aQuartz crystals (b) Lenses 
(c) Cement 





2. From the juice of the Maguey plant comes 3. In the instrument he operates are 4. She’s all dressed up in 
(a) Scotch Whisky (b) Gin (a) Tractor parts (b) Linotype machine parts f. (a) Ermine (b) Angora wool 
WO Tequila (c) Hydraulic pump parts (c) White hare’s fara, 


YOU'LL FIND THE CORRECT ANSWERS below, but before you 


turn this page upside down to check your score— 

















Not only have all the products pictured above traveled the 
swift, time-saving ait-way between the United States and Mexico via 
American Airlines’ International Air Express, but so have all of the 
products named beneath the pictures! And they’re just a small per- 
centage of the wide variety of items that ride the skies in Flagships. 


For speed and simplicity, it pays to use American Airlines’ Inter- 
national Air Express. For pickup, call Railway Express Agency, 
Air Express Division. 
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MORE OF THE WORLD’S RESOURCES WILL BECOME AVAILABLE 


@ To isolated regions of the earth, out of 
reach of all other means of transporta- 
tion, great air cargo planes will carry new 
pioneers to uncover wealth and resources 
from which the whole world will benefit. 

With them will fly modern machinery 
to build roads, to open mines and to 
clear forests. 

That Curtiss Commandos will carry 


many of these seekers of the earth’s 


PEACE COMES 


hidden riches is an accepted fact. No air- 
craft has more conclusively proved its 
ability to operate under adverse condi- 
tions. When Peace comes, air transpor- 
tation will make an even greater contri- 
bution to raising the world’s standard of 
living. Count on Commandos for leader- 
ship. Look TO THE Sky, AMERICA! Curtiss- 
Wright Corporation, Airplane Division, 


Buffalo, St. Louis, Columbus, Louisville. 









WILL SPEED COMMERCE 
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become absolutely vital 


The record-breaking job that the C&EI 
and other American railroads accom- 
plished in 1943 was made possible in large 
part by the active and earnest cooperation 
of shippers and consignees. The job is 
even bigger today and is steadily grow- 
ing. It must be carried through without 
benefit of additional equipment, for new 
equipment is not now obtainable. 


That is why careful handling has be- 
come more important than ever before. It 
is absolutely vital that the goods for the 
world-girdling battle front—and the home 
front, too — reach their destination in good 
shape. Time lost in waiting for replacements 
and the extra shipping space consumed 
might very well mean the loss of a battle. 


C&EI has always been a stickler for 
careful handling. Thanks to the coopera- 
tion of all concerned, its loss and damage 
record of the past year was notably low. It 
bespeaks the same cooperation this year 
to the end that every bit of usable space 
or weight capacity may contribute its 


full share toward speeding VICTORY. 


Chicago & Eastern Illinois Railroad 
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PLANS FOR THE FUTURE 





ee Virginia, mother of presidents, 
is justly proud of its heritage—and of 
its commercial progress, too. Today, 
Virginia’s strategic location in the na- 
tion’s greatest storehouse of raw mate- 
rials —the South—has made this great 
state an important factor in our eco- 
nomic life. 


Here in Virginia are resources and 
raw materials in abundance and variety. 
A land of expanding industry, diversi- 
fied agriculture and friendly people, Vir- 
ginia is planning for the post-war years 
when the Old Dominion will contribute 
in ever-increasing measure to the build- 
ing of a greater and more prosperous 
nation. 


The Seaboard Railway is proud of its 
part in Virginia’s past development, for 
it has been an active partner in the ex- 
pansion of this State’s industry and agri- 
culture. The Seaboard looks forward to 
the return of peace and to its part in 
the building of a greater Virginia in the 
brighter years ahead. 

*This is one of a series of adver- Seaboard Railway, Norfolk 10, Virginia. 


tisements featuring the six States 
served by the Seaboard Railway. 


THROUGH THE HEART OF THE SOUTH 


Buy more WAR BONDS! 
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PERFECT 
SHIPPING 
ONE Mvays 


Missouri Pacific Lines welcome the opportunity to ccoperate again 





with shippers and other railroads in a nation-wide Careful Handling 


and Perfect Shipping Campaign. 


Determined to maintain the safe, efficient and dependable trans- 


BS \ Qs 


portation so vital to America’s victory, Missouri Pacific employes 
are on guard against loss or damage to freight shipments 24 hours 
every day. Our own Careful Handling Campaign continues the year 
round and has for its objective PERFECT SHIPPING ALWAYS. 
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CONNECTING WITH CARRIERS 
SERVING THE ENTIRE WEST 
FROM LOS ANGELES AND LOS 
ANGELES HARBOR 


JR POOL 


CARS t0 STS. 


LOS ANGELES 


SIGNAL SERVICE includes: 


1. Pool Car Distribution 3. Contract Trucking 
2. City Drayage 4. Harbor Hauling 
5. Motor Truck Rental Service 








TO MEET THE NEEDS OF WAR-ESSENTIAL INDUSTRY 


Signal Trucking’s personnel and facilities are on the job constantly—the most 
vital job until the war is won. At the same time, every effort is being made 
to maintain service for important civilian requirements. The splendid coopera- 
tion on the part of our clients has been greatly appreciated. 


NAL TRUCKING 


FOR ees. SERVICE, Ltp. 


7 


3754 E. 261 ST. LOS ANGELES 
PHONE ANGELES 8241 


SIGNAL FOR SERVICE 
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MANY OPERATORS are stretching their existing 
manpower by making every man as efficient and 
productive as possible. Hundreds of these oper- 
ators are making excellent use of the two driver- 
training sound-slidefilms produced by Fruehauf: 


“THE MAN BEHIND THE WHEEL” 


(30 minutes) 
For beginner drivers. Deals with such basic 
fundamentals of Truck-Trailer driving as check- 
ing, coupling, double-clutching, turning, backing. 


“THE SKILL BEHIND THE MAN” 


(30 minutes) 
begins where "The Man Behind the Wheel” leaves 
off. With special emphasis on safety, it deals with 
emergency conditions. What to do on slick pave- 
ments, on grades, on shoulders, in case of skids 
or blow-outs or bogging down—these and other 
fine points of driving are covered thoroughly. 


These two films—both under the technical direc- 
tion of Edson Smith, twice World’s Champion 
Driver—provide one of the most effective driver- 
training courses ever prepared .. . and one that 
will show the quickest results. They should be a 
“must” for everyone operating Truck-Trailers. 


Showings of either or both pictures, at no 
charge, may be arranged through your Fruehauf 
Branch. 


FRUEHAUF 7@4LERS 


“ENGINEERED TRANSPORTATION” 


Edson Smith, twice World's Champion Driver, who supervised the 








driver-training films for Fruehauf, with some of his trophies. 















“ARE THE UNITED STATES UNITED?” 


Illustrated below are two pages of the Fruehauf booklet, 
“Are the United States United?” (third edition), showing the 
wide variations in vehicle weight allowances of the different 
States. This booklet describes the havoc in transportation costs 
and efficiency caused by these artificial, legal restrictions. It 
shows how irregular size and weight limitations, duplicate or 
over-lapping licenses, punitive taxes, port of entry barriers, 
nuisance inspections and conflicting equipment requirements 
are adding to living costs and costs of doing business. Send 
for your copy today. Read it—then write your Congressmen 
and State officials. 


World’s Largest Builders of Truck-Trailers 
FRUEHAUF TRAILER COMPANY ° 


Service in Principal Cities 


DETROIT 
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Truck transport, with its amazing deli 
speed and flexible schedules, ‘“‘flows in ” ¥ 
parts and materials when and as th 
needed... keep assembly lines going full-b 
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Delivering your shipments faster, and in better condition is vital for victory... 
Truck transportation can do it... BUT to prevent loss and damage, to cut 
delays and reduce handling, truck lines need your earnest cooperation now! 


No claim check today can replace goods lost 
or damaged through improper packing, 
crating, or handling by inexperienced em- 


ployees. Time, labor and materials are too 
critical. 


To prevent loss and damage, you shippers 
and we truck operators must work together. 
Because trucks roll goods the shortest 
and most direct route from shipping plat- 
form to receiving, there’s less handling, less 
danger of loss zf goods are properly packed. 
That’s where you can help. With the 
shortage of packing materials, and use of 


new containers, more attention than ever 
must be given to packing for shipment. 
Avoid weak containers. Check addresses 
and labels carefully. See that there’s no 
rough handling on loading platforms. 


Such supervision will save headaches 
with inexperienced help... will enable 
trucks to cut costs, improve service, and 
keep your shipping platforms and ware- 
houses clear for you. 


For faster, safer shipments — geared to 
your own schedules of pick-up and delivery 
— always specify “BY TRUCK”. 


EVERY DAMAGED ITEM—EVERY LOST SHIPMENT — DELAYS VICTORY! 


Here’s How You Can Help Cut Shipping Losses to a Minimum: 


A 
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You shippers kept us 
from getting behind it! 


Ys sir, we railroads of America would cer- 
tainly be right behind the proverbial “8 
ball’’ if it weren’t for the great support we've 
received from all you folks connected with 
shipping. 

For no matter how hard we try to “keep ’em 
rolling,”” we couldn’t begin to make the war- 
time grade without your whole-hearted and 
intelligent cooperation. 


But then, you know as well as we do that 
in these difficult times ‘‘perfect shipping”’ is 
much more than a desirable goal... it’s a 
downright necessity, because it saves vitally 
needed time, materials, manpower and trans- 
portation facilities. 


So, speaking for Chesapeake and Ohio, 


here’s our thanks and a pledge. To all of you, 
we, as a railroad, say this: ‘““We’ll go right on 
doing our very best, no matter what the handi- 
caps or how tough the conditions.” 


And we feel mighty sure that this spirit is 
shared by all you shippers, packers, labelers, 
handlers and receivers upon whom we depend 
so much. 


For this is the cooperative spirit of free 
American industry. This is the spirit in which 
we are a/l trying to do our full share to help 
speed Victory and bring our boys home quicker. 

* * * 
If you have a problem connected with shipping perhaps 
we can be of assistance. Just get in touch with our nearest 
representative or with George W. Wood, Freight Traffic 
Manager, Chesapeake and Ohio Lines, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Chesapeake and Ohio 
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Land Grant Rates 


It really begins to seem that, within a reasonable 

time, we shall have repeal of the land grant rate 
provisions of the law. Members of the House committee 
on interstate and foreign commerce, a sub-committee 
of which is conducting hearings on a repeal measure, 
seem to be sympathetic with the cause and are at least 
proceeding intelligently to get the facts. All those whose 
opinions count for much seem to be for repeal, leaving 
those on the government side who have to pay the 
freight about the only ones in favor of the status quo. 


The land grants were made to the railroads in the 
early days for the purpose of developing new country. 
That may or may not have been a wise policy. We think 
it was, because, without it, the new country would not 
have been opened. Men with capital could not have 
afforded to do it “on their own’ and, certainly, the re- 
sult has been all and more than was foreseen or hoped 
for. But, be that as it may, the wisdom or unwisdom 
of the policy is now water over the dam. The railroads 
that received the grants have long since paid for them 
in reduced rates on government traffic and the cry of 
those who bait the railroads or who seek apologies for 
subsidies, direct or indirect, in their own interest, that 





the railroads are “subsidized,” is a hollow argument. 
Whether they were or were not subsidized and whether, 
if they were, the subsidy was wise or unwise, is not the 
question now. The present question is whether the rail- 
roads have paid for what they received and, if they 
have, whether the land grant rates are fair to them and 
to their competitcrs, or even to their customers and the 
public at large. 

At best, the government has no right to lower rates 
than are paid by citizens who support it except on the 
theory that the railroads owe it money. If the debt has 
been discharged, as it has been, lower rates on govern- 
ment than on other traffic are merely a government 
graft—a graft that is paid not only by the roads that 
received the grants but also by their competitors who, 
in order to meet competition, must “equalize” their 
rates with the land grant rates. Even transportation 
agencies that compete with the rails—the motor trucks, 
for instance—who sometimes indulge in argument in 
their own defense to the effect that the railroads them- 
selves have been subsidized, ought to be for repeal of 
the land grant rate laws if only because their own rates 
must also be depressed in order to meet railroad com- 


OUR PLATFORM 
(THE LONG HAUL) 


A revised system of transportation regulation based on 
modern competitive conditions, instead of patchwork amend- 
ment of the old law to make it apply to new transport 
agencies; less, instead of more, government control. 

Private ownership and operation of all transport. Take 
the government out of the ocean and inland waterway trans- 
portation business. 

Keep politics out of rate-making. 

An authoritative determination by competent and un- 
biased investigation as to whether commercial motor vehicles 
are paying their fair share of the cost of highways used by 
them in their business, and a uniform application of the 
principles thus arrived at. 

Proper payment by inland waterway transport for the 
use of the waterways as a place of doing business. 

Realization by railroads that they must do something by 
way of group operating economies to help themselves and co- 
operation by shippers in such economies. 


Coordination of rail and truck facilities and joint rates, 
where practicable and advantageous, 

An Interstate Commerce Commission composed of men, 
not only of good character and general ability, but with some 
special training in and knowledge of the matters with which 
they have to deal. 

Simplification of Commission procedure. 

Non-discriminatory and reasonable rates for shippers, 
but a rate level high enough to give the transport agencies 
the adequate revenue prescribed by sound public policy. 

Revision of railroad working rules and agreements to 
prevent pay for work not done. 

Kill the St. Lawrence waterway proposal. 

A traffic department, in charge of a capable traffic man, 
for every business concern doing any considerable amount of 
shipping, and a realization by industrial traffic men that they 
must equip themselves to give the sort of service that will 
justify employing them. 


(THE SHORT HAUL) 


Every effort by transportation agencies not only to expand 
their facilities to meet the present emergency demands, but 
to make their present facilities go as far as possible. Co- 


operation by shippers in these efforts by, for instance, loading 
and unloading cars and trucks as rapidly as possible. 

A scientific and fair treatment of the transportation 
problem by the board created by Congress to make recom- 
mendations for legislation. 
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Exempt from income tax railroad revenue set aside for 
deferred maintenance. 

Move the Commission to Chicago. 

Give the Commission power to enforce pooling of pro- 
ceeds of general rate increases. 

Repeal the land grant rate law. 

Abolish circuitous routing of freight. 

Curtail free passenger transportation. 

Ration rail passenger travel. 
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petition from rates that have been depressed by land 
grant restrictions. 

The first and best argument, then, for land grant 
rate repeal is that not to repeal is unfair to an institu- 
tion that has paid its debt and is entitled to the value 
of what it sells, that value being the same to govern- 
ment as to others. After that, consider the fact that 
rates are thus artificially and unfairly depressed for 
other than land grant roads and for other kinds of 
transportation agencies that compete with the rails. 
Add to this that shippers of freight are perplexed to 
death in ascertaining what their rates really are in 
many cases, that land grant rates often cause discrimi- 
nation among shippers, that there is a vast deal of argu- 
ment and legal fencing as to just what constitutes ‘“gov- 
ernment traffic,” and that the mere figuring of land 
grant rates is consuming the efforts of an army of men 
and sending a good many of them crazy, and it seems 
to us there is a pretty good case against the land grant 
rates and for repeal of the laws that set them up. 
We regard the putting of government traffic on the 
same basis with other traffic in the matter of rates as 
one of the important items in bringing about a fair and 
honest transportation regulatory system as well as in 
making it sound sensible. We have long carried in our 
“platform” a “plank” calling for repeal of the land grant 
rate law. We hope soon to be able to remove it. 


Eastman and Railroad Labor — 


“Labor,” the organ of a majority of the railroad 
® brotherhoods and unions, in telling its readers 
about the death of Joseph B. Eastman, said he started 
out as a “progressive but became conservative” and that 
he was “aided in early battles by the railroad unions.” 
At one time, it continued, the railroads opposed his 
reappointment to the Commission “and the rail unions 
went to his aid.” In recent times, however, said “Labor,” 
the unions were not pleased with his attitude on many 
matters “and the carriers supported him more and 
more.” As director of the Office of Defense Transpor- 
tation, said “Labor,” he gave the unions “no direct rep- 
resentation, but filled his office with railroad officials, 
and theorists who had little practical experience.” 

The fact about Mr. Eastman and railroad labor is 
that he was labor’s “fair-haired boy” when he was in 
agreement with its leaders; he was “progressive’”’ then, 
but he became “conservative” when he found occasion 
to disagree. What Mr. Eastman learned after long ex- 
perience with the leaders of organized railroad labor was 
that he must be criticized by them as having deserted the 
“progressive” ship if he did not agree with them and do 
their bidding. You are a “‘no-good”’ unless you are 100 
per cent all the time for what the organized railroad 
labor leaders want done. That is what Mr. Eastman 
discovered. That is why, no doubt, he did not give the 
railroad unions “direct representation” in the Office of 
Defense Transportation. It would have been a futile 
thing to.do if he wished to accomplish anything in the 
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public interest, because the representatives of labor 
would have applied their 100 per cent rule and “walked 
out” if they did not have their way. So Mr. Eastman 
simply saved himself a lot of trouble by not appointing 
men who had no aptitude for serving the public as a 
whole. 

In his “primer,” read by him at the testimonial 
dinner given for him by the District of Columbia Chap- 
ter of the Association of Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion Practitioners February 17, Mr. Eastman spoke of 
moral courage and said it took courage to make a deci- 
sion or take a position ‘“‘which may react seriously in 
some way upon the one who makes or takes it.” He 
referred to the power of ‘farm or labor organizations’”’ 
and said there was nothing more important than to curb 
abuse of power, “wherever it may reside, and power is 
always subject to abuse.’’ Mr. Eastman knew from ex- 
perience what he was talking about. He stands out 
stronger than ever notwithstanding the sour note struck 
by his erstwhile railroad labor friends. What else could 
be expected of a leadership that, in time of war, will 
send out strike ballots to the employes of an industry 
as essential to the war effort as the railroads and then 
fix a date to strike? Perhaps the railroad labor leaders 
did not like what Mr. Eastman said about that. He said 
the railroad employes could not strike and remain good 
citizens. 


Perfect Shipping Month 


As it has done for several years, the Traffic World 

® dedicates this, its last issue in March, to the April 
Perfect Shipping Month campaign. It contains a num- 
ber of special articles on the subject of loss and damage 


. prevention by members of its staff and by men con- 


nected with claim and claim prevention work. Five 
thousand men in industry and transportation who ordi- 
narily do not read this publication will receive copies 
with our compliments. This, our contribution to Perfect 
Shipping Month, will, we hope, create an awareness of 
the claim problem and a desire to assist in loss and 
damage prevention in quarters where these might other- 
wise receive little or no attention. 


This issue also represents a contribution to the 
cause by a goodly number of advertisers, who, by tak- 
ing advantage of the extra distribution, are helping to 
defray the cost. In most cases, the messages their 
advertisements bear have to do with perfect shipping. 
A good deal of thought and care has gone into their 
preparation. They deserve reading. 


I. C. ACT AMENDMENTS 


The hearing scheduled by the Senate interstate commerce 
committee on S. 1473, the bill containing seven changes in the 
interstate commerce act recommended by the Commission’s 
legislative committee, was not held March 22, as had been 
planned. It was said at the committee that a hearing probably 
would not be held on the bill, as none wished to submit testi- 
mony thereon, and that the bill would be disposed of by the 
committee in executive session (see Traffic World, March 18, 
p. 736). 
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1944 Perfect Shipping Campaign 


Eighth Annual Drive to Reduce Freight Loss and Damage Emphasizes the Importance of Good 
Shipping Practices in Wartime — Motor Trucks Join in Campaign — Wide 
Distribution of Posters and Leaflets Planned 


By Rosert J. BAYER 


° The eighth consecutive observance of April as Perfect 
Shipping Month comes with the country deep in total 
war. Many similar campaigns have been abandoned “for the 
duration,” but the drive toward the elimination of loss and 
damage in transportation, although an important peacetime 
activity, is now definitely part of the nation’s war effort. 
Added to the normal evil results of imperfect transportation— 
the waste of goods and money and the dissatisfaction caused 
to shipper and receiver—is the fact that delay, damage and 
loss to freight not infrequently has a direct detrimental effect 
on the military effort. War trans- 
portation is frequently a matter of 
timing—the bringing together at a 
specified time of the multitude of 
parts that go up to make the war ma- 
chine—and replacement made neces- 
sary by lost or damaged items some- 
times slows down a major project. 
The campaign this year will be 
marked, as in the past, with meet- 
ings of traffic clubs and other ship- 
per and carrier groups. Regional 
advisory boards will all feature the 
campaign in their spring meetings, 
most of which have been scheduled 
for the end of March or the month 
of April. Railroads and motor car- 
riers are being urged to hold meet- 
ings of those of their workers who 
are in any way concerned with the 
handling of freight, so as to impress 
on them the need for careful han- 
dling. 


Poster and Folder 


The management committee, as 
in past years, had prepared a folder 
and poster, several hundred thou- 
sand of each of which will be dis- 
tributed among shippers and car- 
riers. The poster features the part 
safe packing, careful handling, cor- 
rect marking and secure loading 
play in the protection of America’s 
production. In addition to the sep- 
arate poster, which is in three col- 
ors and measures 14 by 18 inches, 
the same design is reproduced on 
the front of the folder, which is 
written in the form of a “perfect shipping quiz.” 

“How can I aid in promoting Perfect Shipping Month,” 
asks the folder, and answers: 

“By displaying posters and distributing the campaign leaf- 
lets -— by holding meetings of packing and shipping per- 
sonnel.” 

The questions are arranged in three groups, one each for 
shippers, carriers and consignees. 

A smaller leafiet is concerned specifically with the use of 
secondhand containers. The title is: “Using Secondhand Con- 
tainers to Best Advantage.” It stresses the need for assigning 
the selection for use and the inspection of secondhand con- 
tainers to a single individual in the shipping room; the need 
for complete obliteration of old markings before the second 
use; the especial need for care in sealing secondhand con- 
tainers, and the wisdom of the use of steel strapping or wire 
binding on such containers. 

No motion picture has been prepared for the 1944 cam- 
paign. The management committee felt that the message of 
good shipping could, perhaps, be as well hammered home with 
the constant repetition of the need for safe shipping as part 
of the war effort. 


Trucker Participation 


The trucking industry is entering wholeheartedly in the 
campaign this year. Through C. F. Jackson, secretary of the 
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The 1944 Perfect Shipping Poster 


freight claim division of the American Trucking Associations, 
thousands of the folders and posters are being distributed 
among truckers, and, through truckers, to those who ship by 
truck. The A.T.A.’s claim division has geared its own claim 
prevention activities to the Perfect Shipping Month campaign. 


Express Company Helps 


As in years past, the Railway Express Agency is again 
participating in the campaign through promotion among its 
employes. Because of its contact with small shippers, many 
of whome have no other contact 
with carriers, the Express Agency 
is recognized as a good agency for 
the distribution of the Perfect Ship- 
ping Month literature. Express 
agency executives will appear as 
speakers on a number of Perfect 
Shipping programs. 


Management Committee 


The national management com- 
mittee for the 1944 Perfect Shipping 
Month campaign is again headed by 
E. A. Jack general traffic manager, 
Aluminum Company of America, 
Pittsburgh, Pa., as general chair- 
man. There are three vice chair- 
men: C. W. Strickland, general traf- 
fic manager, Proximity Manufactur- 
ing Company, Atlanta, Ga.; H. M. 
Frazer, traffic manager, F. W. Wool- 
worth Company, New York, and 
T. F. McCue, traffic manager, Crane 
Company, San Francisco, Cal. Other 
members of the committee, all of 
them chairmen of the freight claim 
prevention committees of their re- 
spective regional shippers’ advisory 
boards, are: 


J. W. Swoger, traffic manager, Knox 
tas Glass Associates, Pittsburgh; H. H. Ells- 
: worth, traffic manager, Salt Lake Hard- 
ware Company, Omaha, Neb.; J. Lyle 
Harris, traffic manager, National Carbon 
Company, Detroit, Mich.; A. McGinness, 
traffic manager, Servel Company, Chi- 
cago; L. F. VanKleeck, traffic manager, 
Brown Company, Boston, Mass.; E. E. 
McGovern, traffic manager, Gamble Skog- 
mo, Inc., Minneapolis, Minn.; R. 4 
Whitty, general traffic manager, Belknap Hardware and Manufacturing 
Company, Cincinnati, O.; R. V. Boyle, traffic manager, Brown and 
Haley Candy Company, Seattle, Wash.; Wallace Green, traffic manager, 
Huey and Philp Hardware Company, Dallas, Texas; L. F. Orr, general 
traffic manager, Pet Milk Company, St. Louis, Mo. 


A number of men in high positions, particularly interested 
in Perfect Shipping Month, were invited to write special state- 
ments for this issue of the Traffic World. 


War Department and Perfect Shipping 


Major-General Charles P. Gross, chief of the Army trans- 
portation, prepared the following statement: 


Of necessity the War Department has always been conscious of 
the need for perfect shipping. War Department supplies and equip- 
ment over the years have been prepared for shipment looking to safe 
delivery far beyond the normal hazards of transportation, as materials 
and goods used in the prosecution of war are subjected to far more 
than normal hazards. This is particularly true when goods reach 
combat zones. There are but few places along the way from manufac- 
turer to the point of ultimate consumption for repacking and recondi- 
tioning. 

Realizing the need for perfect shipping in the early days of the 
war, the War Department established a special branch known as the 
shipping procedure branch under which there is a code marking sec- 
tion, with the definite objective of seeing to it that all material, sub- 
sistence, etc., are packed, crated, boxed, etc., in such a manner that 
shipments can meet all hazards of transportation and be delivered in 
perfect coudition. Men in :nortal combat with an enemy have no time 
to repair damaged equipment. 


% 








There are squads of officers and assis- 
tants established in each of the service com- 
mands whose full time is devoted to this 
problem. These men have all been spe- 
cially trained in good packing practices. 
They have also been trained in the proper 
methods of marking and stenciling ship- 
ments for movement so that even in the 
event billing papers be lost, these ship- 
ments will arrive safely at their destina- 
tions on forced billing where necessary. 
These squads are available in each of the 
service commands to aid and assist the 
shipping officers at all military installations 
and also to give assistance to manufacturers 
and shippers who are producing and ship- 
ping War De- 
partment mate- 
rials. These 
squads have 
been very suc- 
cessful in bring- 
ing home to 
‘ shipping depart- 

ments this gospel of good packing and 
clear and legible marking to the end that 
War Department shipments are _ going 
through to their destinations in remarkably 
good condition. 

All railroads and shippers have a very 
definite part to play in perfect shipping, 
regardless of how adequately a shipment 
may be packed. If it receives abuse in han- 
dling, all of the good packing will have 
been for naught. 

Today with every effort being made to 
conserve railroad equipment by loading cars 
to their fullest visible or weight-carrying 
capacity, extra care should be exercised in 
the proper handling of freight in less than 
carload shipments over docks and in freight 
houses and also in the stacking of freight, both less-car-lot and car- 
loads, that shipments are properly blocked and braced on or within cars 
and that every effort be made to keep light weight or fragile articles 
loaded on top of the heavier ones, thereby eliminating crushing of 
loads. 


You men who are engaged in this campaign have my pledge that 
the War Department will continue its intensive efforts that every War 
Department shipment be properly packed, clearly and intelligently 
marked to the end that goods will reach their destinations in perfect 
condition and shippers’ as well as carriers’ losses be kept to an abso- 
lute minimum. We have no time in this emergency to do things over. 
If we start shipments correctly, er puch are pretty apt to arrive at desti- 
nations in good condition. 


I wish you every success in your annual Perfect Shipping Month 
campaign. 





E. A. Jack 


Maj. Gen. Gross 


Pelley Stresses Timeliness 


John J. Pelley, president, Association of American Rail- 
roads, in his statement for the Traffic World, said that there 
never had been a time “when the 
principles of Perfect Shipping have 
demanded such serious attention as 
they do right now, when so much of 
the nation’s resources and energy are 
being devoted to the production of 
things that are of value to the winning 
of the war.” Continuing, he said: 

This is a time for us to face two facts: 
(1) It is the end value of goods that counts. 
(2) What gives value to goods is their 
arrival at destination in good condition. 

Everything that a manufacturer puts 
into his products—material, manpower, time 
and money—comes to naught unless the 
commodities reach their destination ready 
for use. All the expectations, plans and 
purposes affecting the goods at the receiv- 
ing end likewise fail when they are ruined 
or damaged. The value has vanished. Every- 
thing is wasted. 

Therefore, since almost all manufac- 
tured articles must travel long distances 
from the place where they are made to the place where they can 
be used, their production in the first place is no more important 


than their preparation for shipment and the matter of getting them 
safely through to the consignee. 


This is harder to do than it used to be. Limitations in new mate- 
rials necessitate the re-use of containers which are neither as strong 
as originally, nor so exactly tailored to suit the second contents as well 
as they suited the first. Accustomed packing materials are not always 
available. Many experienced hands are devoting their deftness to other 
kinds of work; many old heads are using their ‘‘know how’’ in 
other jobs. 


Railroads fully understand that every shipper is up against changes, 
new problems, new help and less of it. The carriers also are plagued 
by these and other handicaps which are well known to the shippers 
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and receivers who have stood shoulder to shoulder with them in meet- 
ing the mounting demands of war. Through a great deal of resource- 
fulness and hard work in which the emphasis has been upon coopera- 
tion, we have come a long way together over the road to victory. 


But the war isn’t over. The supply lines grow longer. The hardest 
battles may yet lie ahead. We know that we must avoid waste . 
make everything count . . . protect and preserve the value of all goods. 
These are the objectives of the continuing perfect shipping campaign 
whose fundamentals are safe packing, correct marking, secure loading 
and careful handling of all freight. They are plain and clear, and our 
painstaking attention to all of them is bound to produce immediate 
and highly beneficial results. 


Rogers Pledges Truck Cooperation 


Symbolizing the cooperation of highway transportation in 
the 1944 Perfect Shipping Month campaign, Ted V. Rodgers, 
president, American Trucking Associa- 
tions, Inc., prepared the following for 
the Traffic World: 


The Perfect Shipping Month campaign 
certainly highlights the importance of 
shoulder-to-shoulder effort by all interested 
in the movement of goods and we believe 
this concentrated attention is a most valu- 
able factor in keeping our transportation 
facilities at their peak performance. 

The trucking industry is participating 
in the campaign this year on a bigger scale 
than ever before. Our industry has been 
operating under the most serious handicaps, 
due to shortages and mounting costs, and 
we keenly appreciate the need for utilizing 
every bit of equipment in the most efficient 
manner, 

Freight lost in transit or damaged rep- 
resents irreplaceable man-hours, mileage, 
production capacity and material. The ship- 
pers’ contribution to safe and expeditious 
transportation is of major importance. Our 
obligation in safely handling goods that is 
well packed and packaged and plainly marked is recognized fully by 
the industry. 


On behalf of the motor carrier industry, American Trucking Asso- 
ciations, Inc., extends its fullest cooperation to the perfect shipping 
campaign both during Perfect Shipping Month and throughout the year. 


Ted V. Rodgers 


Kendall Tells of Good Results 


Perfect Shipping Month campaigns in earlier years have 
Rees results that have been acknoweldged by the railroads 
and by industry, said W. C. Kendall, 
chairman of the A. A. R.’s car service 
division, in his statement for the Traffic 
World. Said he: 


The perfect shipping efforts continue to 
demonstrate their worth, not only in the 
extensive campaigning in the month of 
April, but also throughout the year. The 
results of the April Perfect Shipping Month 
campaigns are acknowledged to be valuable 
to the railroads in reducing the numbers 
and amounts of claims, and, equally, busi- 
ness and industry acknowledge the tremen- 
dous value to them. The railroads save in 
cash outlay and in improved service, and 
the public benefits by increased efficiency 
in all trade channels, Started only a few 
years ago by the Association of American 
Railroads through the active cooperation of 
the membership of the thirteen Regional 
Shippers Advisory Boards, each year has 
witnessed both increased constructive effort 





W. C. Kendall and a greater realization by the shippers of 
the country of the great value of the cam- 
paign. Other groups have likewise been impressed and have given 


splendid assistance. 


Many men have been at work for months in preparing plans and, 
during April, many thousands of shippers and railroad men will join 
in the nation-wide Perfect Shipping Month campaign. The results of 
all this vast effort cannot help but be beneficial to all the interests 
involved. All the expenditure of time and money will be in vain, 
however, if individual employees of the shipping concerns and of the 
carriers are not impressed with the need for increased vigilance in the 
packing and handling of less-than-carload freight. Each person has 4 
responsibility to get information of value from this great shipping 
educational program, This year’s posters and leaflets are very attrac- 
tive in colors and also very informative in many important items but 


they must be supplemented by personal application of the themes and 
information shown on same, 


We know the results from past campaigns have been worthwhile 
and I am very confident that in these critical times in our country’s 
history all parties who should be interested in perfect shipping will 
individually and collectively help to make the campaign successful 
during the month of April, and with continuous good results in the 
months thereafter. 
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The Problem of Safe L. C. L. Shipping 


Wartime, With Its Accompanying Scarcity of Packing Materials and Inexperienced W orkers, Raises 
a Claim Problem That Can Be Solved Only Through Individual Shipper Assistance 


By C. H. Dietricu, Executive Vice-Chairman 
Freight Claim Division, Association of American Railroads 


Railroad executives have said, over and over again, in pub- 

lic, in the press and to individuals, that the fine record of 
the railroads in handling war traffic could not have been made 
without wholehearted shipper cooperation. The statement has 
almost become a commonplace. In its very repetition, however, 
lies the danger that the railroads may come to take that help 
for granted. We of the freight claim division will never feel 
that way, because, years before the faintest war cloud rose on 
the horizon, we had learned that, approached intelligently and 
fairly, the shipper could invariably be depended on to go the 
limit to assist us in solving our mutual claim prob- 
lems. 

Freight claim prevention work by our division 
of the Association of American Railroads would be 
a hopeless and useless effort if we were not ac- 
corded that cooperation. It was our most potent 
tool in the tremendous task of tearing down the 
total annual loss and damage bill from nearly 
$120,000,000 in 1920 to around $40,000,000 a year 
currently. 

Valuable as that cooperation has been down 
the years, however, it is even more important now, 
not only because of the heavier loading of cars 
under Office of Defense Transportation orders and 
the unprecedented high level of wartime traffic, but 
because war conditions have brought about scarci- 
ties of packing materials and have introduced inex- 
perienced help in shipping departments, all tending 
toward a reduction in the safety of goods in transit. 


Scarcity of Packing Materials 


Scarcity of packing materials has affected 
safety in shipment in two ways: First, it has 
resulted in the lowering of packing standards, through amend- 
ment of classification rules. This was in no small part due to 
pressure from the War Production Board, on which the task of 
conservation of paper, wood, steel and other materials that go 
into the building of safe containers and wise stowage, fell. 
The classification changes have materially reduced practices 
under which many shippers, in prewar days, gladly assumed 
the extra expense of above-standard containers and added dun- 
nage in order to introduce an extra factor of safety in their 
shipping practices. 

Secondly, the scarcity of materials resulted in the encour- 
agement by the War Production Board of the use of second- 
hand fibreboard containers. This, of course, is a wise conserva- 
tion measure and it cannot be disputed that many, well-made 
containers are in condition, after their first use, for reuse. The 
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danger lies in the tendency, in some quarters, not to inspect 
such containers carefully enough, or to use and reuse them for 
railroad freight shipping until, literally, they disintegrate in 
transit. 

A Manpower Problem 


The necessity of replacing men lost by shipping departments 
to the armed forces and to war industries with less experienced 
help has also resulted in an increase in the incidence of im- 
proper marking. This is noticeable especially on war shipments, 
where marking is sometimes complicated and always extremely 
important. The War and Navy Departments have 
done much to educate shippers in correct mark- 
ing and our division is constantly working for 
improvement along that line. Multiple-unit ship- 
ments require especial care. A lost package, in 
many instances, is as bad as a destroyed package, 
because the value of what it contains is frequently 
dependent not only on getting it where it belongs, 
but getting it there at the time it is needed. 

The increasing tendency to ship very small 
packages by freight, we believe, is also primarily 
due to inexperienced shipping room help. It is not 
unusual, these days, for the railroads to handle 
numbers of small packages, ranging from less than 
a pound to four or five pounds each in weight. 
Obviously, such packages should be consolidated 
into larger shipments or shipped by parcel post. 
In a number of instances, when the facts have been 
called to the attention of shippers, it has been 
agreed that one or the other will be done in the 
future. 


A New Plan for Cooperation 


Some time ago, this division conceived of a new way in 
which to solicit the help of shippers. We determined to keep 
three men in the field charged with the sole duty of observing 
the manner in which less-carload freight was going through the 
rigors of transportation. Each of these men spends a period of 
time at various interchange points, observing the condition in 
which merchandise arrives at those points. Where that obser- 
vation indicates poor packing, improper marking, inadequate 
stowing or other fault, the field man makes a photograph on 
the spot which he forwards to our office in Chicago. We send 
a copy of the photograph to the shipper and another to the 
originating line, together with a summary of the report of the 
field man, with the suggestion that the shipper see what he 
can do to remedy the fault and that the railroad have its rep- 
resentative take it up with the shipper. 


The picture on the left shows a shipment, discovered by an A. A. R. field man, on which the sealing tape, improperly applied, has come 
joose. The picture on the right shows a carton that may have been good the first time it was reused, but that has been used too often. 
picture in the center is an example of good marking. 


The 
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At first it was suggested that this service would cause 
resentment on the part of shippers, or complaint on the part 
of railroad traffic forces that we were interposing objectionably 
between themselves and their customers. The very opposite has 
proved to be the fact. We have received hundreds of letters 
from shippers, thanking us for our interest and asserting that 
the intelligence conveyed by the photographs and reports has 
made it possible for them to take corrective measures. As 
to the railroads, in the entire period, we have had only one com- 
plaint from a traffic officer, that the receipt of our picture and 
report caused resentment on the part of a shipper that required 
some diplomacy to assuage. 


Some Shipper Reactions 


It is interesting to go through our files and note some of 
the expression from shippers. Says a Kentucky shipper: 

“Because of the shortage of boxes, we are having to use 
government-used cartons, and we do appreciate your advising 
us of the condition in which they reach you. The cartons ought 
not be packed so full and we will have to use more steel 
strapping.” 

The traffic manager of a large chain store, writes from his 
New York headquarters: 


“Our manager in Texas readily admits that the containers 
as shown on the snapshot were in very bad shape and his 
thought is that, possibly, he should have used smaller containers 
which he will do in the future on any other shipments of this 
kind.” 

From a manufacturing company in North Carolina: 

“As a result of this information, we investigated our pack- 
ing methods and found that the package was not as good as we 
had expected and are making immediate changes.” 


In some instances, we have found containers in bad shape 
when the merchandise shipments were tendered to the railroads 
by local cartage operators. In one instance, when such a condi- 
tion was called to the attention of a large mail order house, 
backed up with photographs, the traffic manager sent a letter 
to all concerned in which he said, in part: 

“While we readily appreciate what conditions are today, we 
must stop the forwarding of this type of container. If there is 
any thought in your mind that, due to rough handling, the 
opening of a container or damage to a container may occur 
after it leaves the warehouse, will you not contact the carter 
and have him arrange with his drivers when containers are 
not properly prepared, rather than deliver them to the freight 
station? He may then bring them back to the warehouse.” 

A Georgia cotton mill is especially grateful: 

“Thank you for your letter and for the photograph made of 
the two cartons. We think this is a worthwhile service on the 
part of your association and we are endeavoring to profit by 
the criticism brought out.” 


Railroad Errors Discovered 


These examples will serve to indicate the reception our 
plan has received. Most of the letters we get promise to try to 
correct the errors brought to the shippers’ attention, although 
some of them, naturally, point out that they are doing the best 
they can under present trying conditions. Occasionally, of 
course, the recipient of one of our letters and pictures insists 
that the fault is the railroads’ in rough handling or improper 
loading of merchandise cars. Unquestionably some of those 
statements are true. The railroads also have large numbers of 
inexperienced men in freighthouse crews, and it is not at all 
surprising occasionally to find that the trouble arises from 
failure to notice a “this side up” notation on the crate, or from 
unwisdom in loading heavy freight on top of light and compara- 
tively frail cartons. 

When such matters come to our attention, we relay them to 
the loading railroad and, returning the compliment, thank the 
shipper for calling our attention to our shortcomings and prom- 
ise him that remedial measures will be taken. 

Obviously, with only three men on the job, we can examine 
and report on only an infinitesimal percentage of all merchan- 
dise shipments. Nevertheless, we think what we are doing is salu- 
tary in reducing less-carload claims because, by constant atten- 
tion, we do reach an appreciable portion of merchandise ship- 
pers, even if we only see a comparatively small portion of 
less-carload shipments. Then, too, the mere fact that we do 
have men in the field on this work operates to impress the 
seriousness of the problem on shippers and railroads generally. 


A Serious Problem 


And it is a serious problem. In 1942, for instance, the 
total claim payments on less-carload railroad traffic were 
$10,551,602, as compared with payments of $22,785,054 on 
carload traffic, and a total for both of $33,336,656. In other 
words, less-carload traffic accounted for 31.7 per cent of all 
claims paid, although the revenue derived from that traffic 
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was a much smaller percentage of all revenue received. In 
1941, claims paid on less-carload traffic accounted for a 27.8 per 
cent of the total. In the first six months of 1943 the railroads 
paid out $5,739,209 for claims for loss and damage to less- 
carload freight. That was 30.6 per cent of the total; but in the 
same period less-carload freight returned to the railroads only 
5.1 per cent of their gross freight earnings. 

On the one score of mismarking packages, for instance, the 
seriousness of the problem is illustrated by the fact that a 
tabulation of irregularities, made some years ago, indicated that 
more than fifty per cent of those errors were in marking. We 
have no recent tabulation of that kind, but any one who knows 
anything about what is going on today will admit that the con- 
dition has certainly not improved. 

It will be seen that we are dealing with a problem that 
becomes more acute as the war traffic load rises and the scarcity 
of critical materials continues. We need every bit of help we 
can get from the shippers and we are delighted that, under the 
plan outlined, we are getting it cheerfully and wholeheartedly. 
It is a simple and direct method. It is based, not on broad pro- 
motion or on general appeals at meetings, but on man-to-man 
personal contact between individuals in my office and individual 
shippers. And it works. 


OHIO VALLEY ADVISORY BOARD 


The Ohio Valley Transportation Advisory Board will hold 
its spring meeting at the Deshler-Wallick Hotel, Columbus, O., 
March 28. Commissioner Johnson will address the business 
session, and the speaker at a luncheon, sponsored jointly by 
the Columbus Chamber of Commerce and the Columbus Trans- 
portation Club, will be John B. Keeler, president of the National 
Industrial Traffic League. Other speakers at the business ses- 
sion will be A. L. Green, special representative, freight claim 
division, Association of American Railroads, on the April Perfect 
Shipping Month campaign; Freeman Bradford, chairman of the 
board’s legislative committee, on “Pending Legislation Affect- 
ing Shippers and Railroads,” and C. R. Megee, manager, open 
car section, car service division, A. A. R., on “National Trans- 
portation Conditions and Car Supply.” 

There will be reports from chairmen of commodity car- 
loading committees and from railroad representatives. H. A. 
Hollopeter, traffic director, Indiana State Chamber of Com- 
merce, will report as chairman of the executive committee; 
J. G. Young, director of transportation, Columbus Chamber of 
Commerce, as chairman of the traffic committee; R. H. Hager- 
man, traffic manager, National Cash Register Company, general 
chairman of the freight car efficiency committees; W. H. Etzel, 
traffic manager, Louisville Tin and Stove Company, chairman 
of the less carload committee, and R. A. Whitty, general traffic 
manager, Belknap Hardware and Manufacturing Company, 
chairman of the loss and damage prevention committee. 

H. M. Baker, general traffic manager, Andrews Steel Com- 
pany, general chairman of the board, will preside at the busi- 
ness session, and Delmar Starkey, executive secretary, Co- 
lumbus Chamber of Commerce, will be toastmaster at the 
luncheon. W. H. Kimball, traffic manager, Curtiss-Wright Cor- 
poration, is chairman of the local committee on arrangements. 

There will be a number of board committee meetings at 
the Deshler-Wallick Hotel on March 27, the day before the 
general meeting. Those committees include the car efficiency 
committee, the less carload committee, the railroad contact 
committee, the loss and damage prevention committee and the 
executive committee. 


N. Y. C. GATHERS PASSENGER ADVICE 

The New York Central is soliciting the assistance of its 
passengers in designing passenger coaches for post-war use. 
Copies of a leaflet, ““The Post-War Railroad Coach As I Would 
Like It,” are being distributed to passengers on a number of 
its trains. The leaflet contains sixty questions, calling for yes 
or no answers, dealing with details of air-conditioning, seating, 
lighting, service, and sleeping and dining accommodations. 
According to F. H. Baird, general passenger traffic manager 
of the New York Central, the information sought is non- 
technical. Technical and scientific advances were being worked 
out by the railroad’s engineering department, he said. 

Several thousand of the leaflets have already been distrib- 
uted. The experimental distribution resulted in returns of more 
than two-thirds of them with the majority of questions an- 
swered. After tabulation, according to Mr. Baird, the answers 
will be used as a guide in the designing of new passenger equip- 
ment by the railroad, he said. 

The present time has been selected for the collection of 
passenger views, he said, because increased passenger travel 
made it possible to get a complete cross-section of opinion and 
because the railroad is desirous of having designs ready for 
prompt post-war production to provide added jobs for dis- 
charged service men when the war is over. 
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Freight Claims on the Highway 


Motor Freight Operators, Led by the American Trucking Associations, Inc., and Its Freight Claim 
Division, Are Active Participants in the 1944 Perfect Shipping Month 


By Car. F. Jackson, Secretary 
Freight Claim Section, American Trucking Associations, Inc. 


The problem of freight claims was one of the first to rise 

@ above the horizon in the comparatively new highway 
freight carrying business. Hardly had the first truck operator 
offered his services as a common carrier of goods when he was 
confronted with the problem of what to do about settling for 
damages, real and alleged, suffered by goods in his possession 
and the problem of so conducting his business as to reduce 
such damage to a minimum. 

The question of settlement of claims had to be faced first. 
Those who used the transportation he offered could hardly be 
expected to become enthusiastic about cooperating in measures 
designed to increase the safety of freight in transit while claims 
for damages already inflicted remained unsettled. In the set- 
tling of claims, the truck operator had no precedent to fall back 
on. Generally, the extent of his opera- 
tion made it impossible for him to set 
up an organization able completely to 
investigate every claim filed with him. 
Not infrequently, in paying the claim, 
he had to balance the possible effects 
on the good will of the shipper against 
the unascertainable facts in each case. 
And when it came to claims covering 
damage to freight that had moved via 
his line in combination with some 
other, the problem became much more 
acute. No general agreement existed 
as to methods of handling such inter- 
line claims. Indeed, in very few cases 
was there agreement even between any 
two carriers as to how they should 
share the expenses of losses or dam- 
ages that occurred in shipments that 
had travelled by both lines. Each case 
had to be argued separately, often 
without any agreement being reached. 
When no agreement could be reached, 
the initial carrier usually had to foot 
the whole bill, because he was the one 
to whom the shipper looked for settle- 
ment, and he was the one who looked 
to the shipper for more business. 


Early Truck Claim Activity 


While highway transportation may 
seem to have lagged somewhat in con- 
certed claim. efforts, it should be remembered that the motor 
carriers’ national association is, as yet, barely ten years old. 
Early in its life, the discussion of claim settlements and claim 
prevention found a place in the councils of the American Truck- 
ing Associations, Inc. The organization, born originally of the 
necessity for unified action in the days of the N. R. A., was 
already alive and functioning when the motor carrier act— 
Part II of the interstate commerce act—went in effect in 1935. 
A composite organization, including all highway carrier activ- 
ities, it took a few years for the natural divisional “confer- 
ences” of A. T. A. to develop. At the same time, “sections” set 
up along functional lines were being formed. It took time for 
A. T. A. clearly to define the functions of those conferences 
and sections as well as to develop its own over-riding policies 
and procedure. 

_ A. T. A. is made up of fifty member organizations consist- 
ing of associations of motor carriers in the states. Members of 
these state associations are automatically members of A. T. A. 


There was never any question that the development of 
freight claim rules and the broader aspects of claim prevention 
activities were properly in the purview of the national associa- 
tion. In the first place, to be effective, freight claim rules must 
have universal application. Development of codes of rules by 
state or territorial organizations would not tend toward stand- 
ardization. It could hardly be hoped that fifty such sets of 
rules would be identical. With motor carriers often operating 
in six, ten or more states, it would be hard for the carrier itself 
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to know which of several conflicting state rules to adopt in any 
given situation. The owner of goods transported would be in 
even a worse predicament than the carrier when faced with 
possible application of one rule out of a group of six or more 
conflicting ones. The very flexibility of motor freight transpor- 
tation, with carriage of goods over the network of highways 
through many states, sometimes interchanging traffic with sev- 
eral connecting lines, has made the application of varying state 
or regionally applied claim rules impractical. As a purely legal 
matter carriers might easily lay themselves open to charges of 
discrimination through any lack of uniformity in claim rule and 
claim handling. 


Freight Claim Section Organized 


Activity toward setting up of a 
freight claim section in A. T. A. began 
in 1937, with the appointment of a 
freight claim rules committee. The 
committee’s first meeting was held in 
Louisville in November, 1937, in con- 
nection with A. T. A.’s fourth annual 
convention. In February, 1938, a ‘“‘Pro- 
posed Freight Claim Rule Book” was 
released. Copies of this tentative code 
were distributed to many shippers, 
carriers, tariff bureaus and to A. T. A.’s 
member associations. Criticism and 
suggestions were invited. Both were 
received, indicating interest in this ac- 
tivity and willingness to help in the 
work. 

The freight claim section of A. T. 
A. was formally established at Detroit 
in 1938. A constitution and by-laws 
to govern the new section were adopted 
and the revised motor carrier freight 
claim rules, principles and practices, 
and standard forms, were accepted. 

The first annual meeting of the 
freight claim section was held in Chi- 
cage in 1939 and further progress had 
been made by the time of its second 
annual meeting at Los Angeles in 1940. 
At the Los Angeles meeting, as at 
later ones, some changes were made in 
the freight claim rules. Representa- 
tives of the freight claim division of Association of American 
Railroads were present, and throughout have lent advice and 
assistance to the A. T. A. freight claim section in its effort to 
build an effective organization. W. D. McLain, freight claim 
agent, Mason & Dixon Lines, Inc., Kingsport, Tenn., appointed 
Chairman of the first national freight claim committee and the 
originally elected chairman of the freight claim section, was 
re-elected at the Los Angeles meeting. He has remained in that 
office since. The writer has been the designated secretary of 
the section throughout. 

A major step toward orderly claim settlement also came 
at the Los Angeles meeting. The claim rules adopted included 
provisions for the final adjustment of disputed claim payments 
through submittal to an arbitration committee. This committee 
consists of three members, and there is also an appeals com- 
mittee. 


Freight Claim Rules Reissued 


As a result of that meeting and subsequent meetings, the 
section, issued the third edition of its freight claim rules, which 
included speciments of standard forms for use in filing claims. 
Simultaneously, the A. T. A. issued a statement on the need 
for a strong motor carrier claim organization. Formation of 
its freight .claim section, it said, was “a progressive step,” 
adding: 


A constitution is in effect, by-laws have been adopted, rules are 
published, and a national general committee has been appointed which 
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is composed of motor carrier representatives from each of the thirteen 
A. T. A. regions. Annual meetings of the membership are held, which 
afford opportunity for interchange of views and action on paramount 
issues pertaining to claim matters. During the 1940 annual meeting, 
an arbitration committee was appointed and an appeals committee 


tentatively established. This further indicates the progress being made 
by the freight claim section. 


The freight claim section of A. T. A., realizing the need for ac- 
cumulating data on paid loss and damage claims, has provided a form 
now being used by motor carriers in the monthly compilation of this 
information. Through this medium, uniform data are furnished, which 
assists in analyzing the causes of loss and damage claims and on what 
commodities. The findings permit plans to be made for a claim preven- 


tion program, which is now being developed for motor carriers through 
the A. T. A. freight claim section. 


Membership in the A. T. A. freight claim section is open to all 
motor carriers and the desire is for universal adoption of the freight 
claim rules and principles by the entire motor carrier industry. 


Less than five years have passed since the organization of 
the section at Detroit, but it has made decided progress since 
then. At successive meetings—in New York in 1941, and Chi- 
cago in 1943—increasing attendance attested to the interest of 
motor carriers in the section and the importance they attach 
to its work. At the Chicago meeting, at which Mr. C. H. 
Dietrich, Executive Vice-Chairman of the A. A. R.’s freight 


claim section, spoke, the crowd could not be accommodated in 
the room assigned. 


As this article is written, the fourth revised edition of 
“Motor Carrier Freight Claim Rules” is in the hands of the 
printer. The new 1944 Edition will include all rules revisions 
and additions to date, as well as a list of carrier members of 
the freight claim section. From the extent of pre-publication 
orders for this volume already on hand, it is believed that a 
record distribution will be made. Both carriers and patrons 
will benefit through a thorough understanding of and uniform 
adherence to the principles and practices as well as the claim 
rules included in the new publication. 


Claim Prevention Promotion 


Running parallel with the work of the section in the devel- 
opment of standard rules for the settling of claims and the 
distribution of claim payments among participating motor car- 
riers is its interest in claim prevention. This matter has been 
discussed by members of the freight claim section at every 
A. T. A. convention and at numerous other meetings. Local 
and regional claim groups have often carried claim prevention 
discussions on their programs. Bulletins calling attention to 
practices which would reduce claims have been distributed. 
Carriers are urged to tell A. T. A. of claim prevention pro- 
grams which have produced results in order that the entire 
industry may have the benefit of such experiences. 

The matter was discussed at Los Angeles and, even at that 
early date, participation by the section and by highway trans- 
porters generally in the annual April Perfect Shipping Month 
campaign was suggested. However, there was some reluctance 
in A. T. A. seeking to be included in these campaigns, although 
the value of the campaigns was recognized. 


Perfect Shipping Month Participation 


Then, in 1943, the management committee of the campaign 
invited the American Trucking Associations, Inc., to join. This 
was done to the extent of purchasing and distributing several 
thousand copies of posters and leaflets. The invitation was re- 
peated this year by E. A. Jack, general chairman of National 
Management Committee. In a letter addressed to me, he said 
the invitation was extended at the unanimous request of the 
campaign’s management committee, “because of the ever- 
present opportunities for improving highway service with avoid- 
ance of loss and damage in view, the clear-cut public interest 
involved, and the large volume of traffic interchanged between 
rail and truck.” 

We have accepted that invitation and are doing all we can 
to urge our members to participate actively. The matter is 
being stressed repeatedly in our freight claim section bulletins. 
We have written special communications on the subject to each 
member of the section, to associations affiliated with A. T. A., 
to the bureaus and conferences that handle motor carrier tariff 
problems, to the A. T. A. national traffic committee, the A. T. A. 
executive committee and others. 

All motor carriers are urged to develop plans for taking 
an active part in this drive to bring about improved practices, 
not only during Perfect Shipping Month, but throughout the 
year. We point out some of the things to be emphasized in the 
campaign, such as proper packing and packaging, secure fixa- 
tion of labels, clear and complete addressing, types of mate- 
rials to be used for packing, methods for blocking, good load- 
ing and the expediting of traffic. We urge truck operators to 
obtain through us, at cost, copies of Perfect Shipping posters 
and leaflets. We are making distribution of several thousand 
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copies of this literature from this office to members of the 
freight claim section, to state associations and bureaus, to mem- 
bers of the national traffic and executive committees, to all 
carriers listed in the National Motor Freight Classification, 
and to supporters of the trucking service war council. In our 
letter to members of the freight claim section we say: 


With present profit margins small, with changes in packages and 
many other conditions, the possibility of savings through reduction 
in loss and damage claims resulting from improved shipping or operat- 
ing practices make observance of perfect shipping practices during the 
war period particularly important to all motor carriers. It is impera- 
tive, also that war materials arrive promptly and in good condition 
where they are vitally needed. Furthermore, the favorable shipper 
sentiment created and maintained by efficient service now will be of 


inestimable value to the trucking industry as a whole in the period 
following the war. 


To affiliated associations, we urge every effort to assist in 
the campaign and to interest their members in such assistance. 
They should strive for local publicity and stress the campaign 
in their own bulletins, news releases and letters to members, 
promote discussions on the subject at industry and other meet- 
ings and cooperate with the regional advisory boards in the 
territory.in which they are located. 


Another of our recent bulletins to members of our freight 


claim section, urged cooperation in the Perfect Shipping Month 
campaign, saying: 


April is Perfect Shipping Month. 


The trucking industry has pledged its full support to this year’s 
Perfect Shipping campaign and as a member of the freight claim 
section of A. T. A., you are urged to cooperate toward making this 
campaign a success. 

As you will realize, it is now more important than ever for carriers 
to handle freight promptly and with a minimum of loss or damage. 
Shipments can be replaced only at the cost of man-hours and materials 
diverted from other work, and time is frequently a factor of major 
importance. At the same time, goods are moving in new substitute 
containers, are being packed, loaded and handled by inexperienced 
help, and are moving in greater volume than ever before. Officials who 
normally would be expected to supervise these details are too over- 
burdened with other work to give the job the attention it deserves. 

Therefore, particular attention should be given to this problem 
with a view toward revising present procedures where necessary, in 
order to bring them into line with present day requirements. For 
example, pick-up drivers should be impressed with the importance of 
seeing to it that goods are properly packed and marked. At the 


terminal, emphasis should be put on careful handling, careful checking 
and careful loading. 


State and Local Organizations 


American Trucking Associations, Inc., actively promotes 
the formation of local and state claim organizations. In Janu- 
ary of this year, its executive committee adopted a resolution 
“encouraging the establishment of local freight claim organiza- 
tions, particularly in larger cities throughout the country” and 
urging affiliated state organizations, singly or in groups, “‘to 
organize freight claim sections, preferably with local chapters 
or auxiliary groups in various cities and towns through their 
respective states.” The resolution asked for close cooperation 
between such groups, on the one hand, and the A. T. A. freight 
claim section, on the other. All these organizations, it con- 
tinued, should be “activated for the purpose of achieving a 
more satisfactory and prompt handling of freight claims, pre- 
vention of loss and damage to shipments of critical materials, 
promotion of a program to clear astray shipments of war goods, 
improved relations between carriers and between the motor 
freight industry and the shipping public, conservation of car- 
rier revenues and such other related activities and purposes as 
may be found feasible.” The resolution analyzed current con- 
ditions pointing toward freight claim prevention activities in 
the following language: 


A serious increase in the frequency and amount of loss and damage 
claims is resulting from present-day conditions under which motor 
carriers are operating, due to change in the type of materials moving, 
the loading and other operating conditions, the loss and unavailability 
of trained help and the necessity to use untrained personnel, inade- 


quate or substitute containers, and other contributing causes susceptible 
to at least partial control. 


Motor carriers’ operating ratios are high, costs have increased and 
the margin between carrier revenues and expenses is so thin that the 
increases in costs through necessity to absorb substantial increases in 
claim losses will be of important consequence. 


With scarcity in many materials and a high proportion of the 
traffic today consisting of articles and supplies essential to the war 
effort, often the loss or unavoidable delay in delivery of some ship- 
ments may make for impairment or handicap of broad or even radiat- 
ing scope, and government agencies have requested that the trucking 
industry inaugurate and maintain a program of reporting and handling 
to proper disposition of over-astray freight. 

Concerted effort directed toward improved methods of claim pro- 
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cedure and the prevention of loss and damage claims appears highly 
desirable. 


In keeping with the resolution, the freight claim section 
has encouraged the formation of freight claim organizations or 
sections by affiliated organizations in bulletins to members and 
in communications to, and contacts with association officers, 
committeemen and other industry leaders. Complete informa- 
tion as to how widely such local organizations have been set 
up is as yet not available. 


Active Local Organizations 


There are, however, already in existence a number of very. 
active claim organizations, local, statewide or functioning over 
even larger areas. Among them are the freight claim prevention 
section of the Central Motor Freight Association, the freight 
claim section of the Oregon Motor Transport Association, the 
Southern Claim Conference, the East-South Claim Conference 
and the Southwestern Motor Carriers’ Claim Association. The 
Truck Owners’ Association of California and the Washington 
Motor Transport Association are now in the process of organ- 
izing claim prevention bureaus while the freight claim preven- 
tion section of the Utah Motor Transport Association is begin- 
ning to function. Local claim conferences exist in Detroit, 
Mich.; Nashville, Tenn.; St. Louis, Mo.; Birmingham, Ala.; and 
Atlanta, Ga. The list is probably not complete, because word 
comes in from day to day of progress in the formation of such 
organizations. 


State organizations function, within their areas, much as 
does the A. T. A. freight claim section in the larger sphere. 
They are in a better position, however, to do certain things. 
A number of them have interested themselves actively in the 
problem of freight overs and shorts. The establishment of 
central over and short bureaus in a number of localities is in 
process. The over and short freight activities of these organ- 
izations are becoming increasingly helpful to the war effort. 
Three copies of the consolidated over and short reports, as 
gathered by regional or state groups as mentioned above, are 
forwarded to A. T. A. in Washington. A. T. A., in turn, for- 
wards one copy of each report to the War and to the Navy 
Departments. A very thorough system for identifying astray 
Army and Navy freight has been set up by the respective de- 
partments. Over 2,000 items have been so reported and many 
astray items, urgently needed in the war effort, have been 
identified and sent on their way to destination, while carriers 
have saved or recovered hundreds of dollars in claim payments. 


Local claim organizations are in a particularly favorable 
position to be active in claim prevention work. They can meet 
at stated intervals and bring prevention problems before their 
members periodically. They can prevail on the individual truck 
operator to spread the gospel of good shipping among his ship- 
per patrons, and they can cooperate to good effect with local 
traffic clubs and other groups who may be planning special 
Perfect Shipping Month meetings and programs. 


W. P. B. Less and Damage Report 


The War Production Board has. made public a report with 
recommendations based on an investigation into the causes of 
loss and damage to merchandise freight, made by its Office 
of Civilian Requirements. 

The report points out that loss and damage to less-carload 
freight increased 94 per cent from 1940 to 1942, while total 
loss and damage was increasing only 34.2 per cent. The increase 
it says, “has mounted much faster than revenues from less- 
carload freight. 


It enumerates the chief causes for less-carload freight loss 
and damage, as determined by a study of statistical data, 
visits to freight transfer stations and discussions with indus- 
trial traffic men and railroad officials. These include improper 
packing; improper application of sealing tape; proper selection 
and reinforcing of cartons for reuse; lack of care in the selection 
of new containers best adapted for the freight to move in 
them; incomplete and insecure gluing of flaps of cartons; the 
shipping of cartons without closures of any kind; underfilling 
or overfilling of cartons; use of staples for closing cartons filled 
with light merchandise; lack of care in interior packing of 
glass containers; use of imperfect lumber in wood containers; 
failure properly to pad and reinforce kraft paper wrapped 


packages and inadequate masking of earlier markings on reused 
cartons. 


As to carrier practices, the report says that, while carriers 
were making a “valiant attempt to utilize their experienced 
man in such a way as to give maximum results and to eliminate 
conditions which give rise to loss and damage,” some of them 
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were not giving less-carload freight “the attention it requires.” 
In some localities, it says, there is not sufficient supervision 
to insure against piling freight “helter-skelter and with heavy 
packages placed on top of lighter packages,” and shipments 
are sometimes not placed with the right side up. The carriers, 
the report says, “are clearly in need of manpower protection 
in order to retain competent platform foremen and loading 
supervisors.” It outlines the value of bulkheads to segregate 
less-carload freight of varying characteristics in box cars, and 
says that “to the extent that materials can be made available, 
the greater use of bulkheads is strongly urged.” 

Shippers have the idea that heavy loading of merchandise 
cars under O. D. T general order No. 1 is one of the most 
important causes for merchandise loss and damage, the report 
says, but adds that the order merely provides “a ready 
device for shippers to explain away careless practices.” The 
order “is not itself the proximate cause of any substantial loss 
and damage,” it says. 


Under “Recommendations,” the report calls for a publicity 
campaign “preferably in connection with April Perfect Ship- 
ping Month,” to inform shippers of the causes for loss and 
damage and to urge them to cooperate in removing those causes. 
It says shippers should increase supervision over packaging; 
use good packing materials and select containers for reuse 
carefully; make sure that the goods “fit” the container; elim- 
inate “slack fills’ and apply closures carefully; obliterate 
former markings and mark addresses clearly; route via sched- 
uled merchandise cars, and take advantage of O. D. T. permits 
to ship through merchandise cars of 10,000 pounds or more. 


There should also be a publicity campaign to persuade 
receivers of less-carload freight to clean cars carefully; to re- 
turn containers promptly to shippers or to send them to 
“salvage channels,” and to check receipts accurately to reduce 
opportunities for pilferage. 

The Association of American Railroads, the recommenda- 
tions say, should undertake a program to have a representa- 
tive at each large transfer station to gather from cartons loose 
strips of sealing tape and to send them through proper channels 
to the shippers “so that the shippers who are guilty of careless 
packing will have their package failures called to their atten- 
tion continuously.” The association should also “bring special 
pressure to bear to have railroad agents exercise particular 
care in cleaning of cars,” it says, and it should ‘undertake 
technical research with respect to materials and methods in the 
construction of bulkheads and in methods of securing bulk- 
heads in cars.” The A. A. R. and the American Trucking 
Associations, Inc., the report recommends, “should undertake 
a vigorous campaign with the carriers, aimed at inducing 
carrier agents to exercise more rigorously their right to refuse 
freight that is not packed sufficiently well to provide adequate 
protection,” and both associations should join with shippers’ 
organizations in efforts “to improve the quality of supervision 
over checking and stowing of freight and to increase efforts 
to train inexperienced employes in the importance of proper 
handling of freight.” 


Railroad Revenues 


Based on advance reports from Class I railroads, whose 
revenues represent 81.5 per cent of total operating revenues, 
the Association of American Railroads estimated that railroad 
operating revenues in February, 1944, were 9.3 per cent more 
than in the same month of 1943. This estimate, it was pointed 
out, covered only operating revenues and did not touch on the 
trends in operating expenses, taxes, or final income results. 

Estimated freight revenues in February, 1944, were greater 
than in February, 1943, by 6.1 per cent, while estimated pas- 
senger revenues were greater by 26.6 per cent, it said, adding: 


Eastern district: Thirty-four Class I railroads, whose revenues 
represent 90.8 per cent of total operating revenues in the eastern dis- 
trict, estimated that their operating revenues in February, 1944, were 
greater than in February, 1943, by 9.6 per cent. Freight revenue was 
estimated to have increased 6.9 per cent and passenger revenue 25.2 
per cent. 


Southern region: Seventeen Class I railroads, whose revenues rep- 
resent 63.7 per cent of total operating revenues in the southern region, 
estimated that their operating revenues in February, 1944, were greater 
than in February, 1943, by 6.3 per cent. Freight revenue was etimated 
to have increased 3.6 per cent, and passenger revenue increased 17.6 
per cent. 

Western district: Thirty-six Class I railroads, whose revenues rep- 
resent 78.2 per cent of total operating revenues in the western district, 
estimated that their operating revefiues in February, 1944, were greater 
than in February, 1943, by 9.9 per cent. Freight revenue was estimated 
to have increased 5.9 per cent and passenger revenue 31.6 per cent. 
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Materials Handling for the Navy 


Palletizing and Proper Bracing Emphasized in Program to Prevent Damage to Shipments and 


to Cut Transit Time 


By JosepuH C. SCHELEEN 


Experi- 

ments by a 
unit of the Navy 
Department’s Bu- 
reau of Supplies 
and Accounts, in 
efforts to obtain 
speed and econ- 
omy, including a 
minimum of in- 
transit damage, 
in transportation 
of shipments 
from its sup- 
pliers, have led 
naval officers en- 
gaged in those 
experiments to 
conclude that one 
of the most effec- 
tive ways to bring 
about such sav- 
ings of time and 
money is the “pal- 
letizing,” in ac- 
cordance with 
successfully 
tested methods, 
of shipments at origin points—wherever possible and to the 
greatest extent possible. 

The “palletizing” procedure recommended by the Navy, 
involving the use of pallets or “trays” 48 inches square, de- 
signed for pickup by fork lift trucks, in the loading of cases 
or cartons into freight cars, is one of the things shown in the 
illustrations accompanying this article. 


In its program looking toward perfect shipping, the Navy 
Department is emphasizing, also, the importance of proper 
bracing of carload shipments. It reports that its materials- 
handling specialists are persistently reminding suppliers that, 
because of increased speed, longer trains, hurried switching 
and the general rush and demands of war, all merchandise may 
be expected to receive rougher treatment than in peace time. 
Consequently, it says, additional bracing is necessary. It notes 
that improper or inadequate bracing has proved costly, not 
only from the point of view of losses in dollars and cents, but 
also with respect to interruption of all-important wartime 
schedules that require deliveries of needed materials “in the 
right place, at the right time.” 


To accomplish improvements in freight-handling, the Navy 
is schooling naval officers in the “know-how” of palletizing 
carload shipments and is enlisting cooperation by Navy sup- 
pliers. Its operation along those lines are centered in a unit 
established by order of Rear Admiral William Brent Young, 
Supply Corps, U. S. N., Chief of the Bureau of Supplies and 
Accounts and Paymaster General of the Navy. The unit is the 
Materials Handling Section (Field Operations Branch, Stock 
Division) of that bureau. 





Operation of mechanical equipment in loading 
palletized shipments (in this case, radiators) by 
forklift truck. 


Palletizing of Canned Goods 


According to that section, the problem of palletizing car- 
load shipments has been approached in “a sound and thorough 
manner” by specialists in the Navy who have had years of 
practical experience in the handling of freight. It said these 
specialists, confident that canned provisions packed for export 
could be shipped on pallets in carload lots without bracing, 
went to Navy suppliers at whose plants they supervised the 
loading of freight cars and subsequently inspected those ship- 
ments on their arrival at a seaport, to observe the condition 
of the shipments and to learn how successfully the shipments 
could be unloaded. 


The materials-handling specialists checked such shipments 
from Rochelle, Ill., Hanover, Pa., Baltimore, Md., and Bridge- 
ton, N. J., and later saw the carloads arrive at New Orleans, 
La., in perfect condition and witnessed unloading of the ship- 
ments “without a hitch,” according to information from the 


Navy Department. The Department reported that such ex- 
periments as these involved a total of 50,000 cases of canned 
provisions. It added that now, having demonstrated the suc- 
cess of their new carloading technique, the Navy material- 
re eg specialists were telling Navy suppliers generally how 
to do it. 


A significant point brought out in these experiments, it was 
stated at the Navy Department, was that rough treatment of 
the cars in transit, regarded as an inevitable condition in war- 
time, did not shift the cases enough to hinder mechanical 
unloading when the goods arrived at the port. Success of this 
method of loading was attributed by naval officers partly to the 
fact that the provisions were packed for export in unusually 
sturdy cartons, each of which was wirebound, the individual 
package thus having been désigned to resist rough handling, 
and the wires and their twisted ends having impeded shifting 
due to car movement. 


Efficiency by Use of Pallets 


On the basis of surveys of export requirements, the Ma- 
terials-Handling Section predicts that palletizing of carload 
shipments of canned goods will increase greatly this year. 
Likewise, it says, the use of pallets in shipment of clothing, in 
boxes, is gaining momentum. It estimates that palletizing of 
carload shipments will increase the tons handled a man-hour 
by more than 400 per cent, or, expressed another way, save at 
least 75 per cent of the man-hours required. One check by 
the Navy Department’s specialists, it said, showed that 14 
pallets were unloaded by forklift trucks in 22 minutes. 

The Materials-Handling Section says it has encountered 
one obstacle or “bottleneck” in its efforts to promote palletiz- 
ing by Navy suppliers. The difficulty, it explains, is an inade- 
quate supply of forklift trucks to load and unload pallets in 
and out of freight cars. Accordingly, it is encouraging many 
of the smaller suppliers to load cars manually on pallets, with 
a view to concentration of the “critical” forklift trucks at the 
naval supply depots where the supplies arrive in large quan- 
tities and where this mechanical equipment can be used most 
advantageously. 

Loading of Fire Brick 


Palletizing of fire brick was tried out by the Materials- 
Handling Section after it had observed that shipments of that 
material frequently were damaged and that they required 
many man-hours for loading and unloading. In an experiment 
at a supplier’s plant in Salina, Pa., it put to a test the idea 





Full-width type of gate recommended by Navy Department's materials 
handling specialists to provide adequate protection of the corners of the 


load and the proper ‘‘truss’’ at the center of the gate. 
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of palletizing'a carload of fire brick, each pallet being steel 
strapped. It found that a 60 per cent saving in labor and a 
reduction of 50 per cent in shipping costs resulted. The spe- 
cialists in the section now assert that such percentages are 
relatively low as compared with the savings effected through 
refinement of some of the original methods of palletizing such 
shipments, 

Incidentally, the Navy Bureau of Ordinance, charged with 
the handling of all loaded ammunition, found in the course of 
experiments that inert projectiles could be palletized success- 
fully. Several carloads of one relatively small type of pro- 
jectile were used in a series of tests, in which it was found 
that such loads, when not palletized, required 100 man-hours 
for unloading, but that the unloading of a so-called “controlled 
floating load,” involving the tying of the load into two com- 
pact units with a space between in the doorway and allowing 
for a slight shift of the lading, when the units in the load 
were palletized, required only four hours. Unloading of the 
pallets in a “strapped anchor load,” in which the load was 
braced rigidly by anchoring the metal bands to the car walls, 
required only 1% hours. Moreover, only one man was needed 
to unload the pallets by forklift truck, while eight to ten men 
were needed to unload the car manually. 


These and other tests constituted, in the minds of the 
Navy’s materials-handling specialists, conclusive proof that the 
terminal time of the limited box car supply, deemed by many 
as essential to the war program as the war implements them- 
selves, could be reduced greatly, while, at the same time, the 





By loading of cartons or boxes in the doorway space, blocking that 

space according to the pattern here shown, the use of wood bracing on 

either side of the doorway passage in a palletized car can be eliminated, 
the Navy’s materials handling specialists say. 


available cars could be loaded to their maximum capacity and 
manpower requirements could be held to a minimum. 


In its program for increased efficiency of loading and 
unloading of cars and for heavier loading the Navy has em- 
pahsized the statements that “every 1 per cent increase in 
freight car utilization gains 19,552 cars for war transportation” 
and “one minute saved nationally in car utilization represents 
904,000 ton-miles saved.” 


“Filling In” Between Pallets 


A suggested method for box car loading of palletized ship- 
ments, with the placing of loaded pallets in the space between 
the car doors and with the “filling in” of loose cases between 
the pallet units, so as to make unnecessary the use of wood 
bracing or wall strapping except for wood cross-pieces or steel 
straps across the doorway (to prevent hand-piled cases from 
jamming the door in transit), has been outlined by the Ma- 
terials-Handling Section to naval supply officers. 

Prefacing those suggestions was a statement that, in a 
series of tests in unloading palletized shipments, a fork truck, 
with one additional man in the box car placing the “filled in” 
cases on pallets, unloaded the palletized material at the rate 
of about ten tons a man-hour after the car door was opened 
and the bridge plate placed in position. The average run to 
the storage point, in those tests, was 200 feet. The Materials- 
Handling Section said its records showed that unloading of 
similar shipments by fork truck in conjunction with a gang of 
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men placing the cases on pallets in the car was performed at 
an average rate of three tons a man-hour. 

It suggested that, in instances in which the size of the 
cartons shipped made it impossible to use them for “filling in” 
any — between pallet loads, empty pallets on edge might 

e used. 

“With a heavy commodity,” it added, “it may be necessary 
to reduce the load on the upper tier of pallets by one layer 
in order to keep the weight within the rated capacity of the 
car. Another method of reducing the loaded weight is to place 
only a single tier of pallets in the doorway and brace the 
upper tier of pallets in each end of the car by means of a 
‘gate’ across the car. The methods applied to a specific car- 
a problem will depend on the judgment of the officer in 
charge.” 

Since many of the supplies for the Navy, such as gun 
mounts, life boats, net floats, and vehicles of various kinds, 
require special loading techniques, with particular attention 
to blocking and bracing, the Navy has collaborated with ship- 
pers and the railroads to develop safe and efficient methods of 
loading, for open-top and flat cars as well as for box cars. 


Decline in Damage to Shipments 


According to the Materials-Handling Section, Navy sup- 
pliers are being advised as to how they can pack their goods 
to insure safe and undamaged arrival at the seaboard. Naval 
officers in that section say that much effort has been directed 
toward the manufacturers of bagged merchandise, food com- 
modities, cartridge cases, clay targets, and other items that 
frequently have shown much damage in transit. They state 
that the cooperative efforts of the manufacturers in this re- 
spect have been gratifying generally to the Navy, since damage 
caused by improper loading has declined sharply. To bring 
about this improved situation, they add, “axiomatic” carloading 
principles such as the following have been observed: 


Proper distribution of weight on the car floor; proper blocking and 
bracing and divisional type gates where necessary; proper space be- 
tween ‘‘floating units’’ in a so-called floating load; proper doorway 
bracing or steel strapping; proper hold-down bracing of bulkheads or 
gates; application of waterproof paper where needed. 


The more expensive the prodiftt, the greater the emphasis 
with which the Navy urged the manufacturers to devote at- 
tention to proper carloading requirements, spokesmen for the 
Materials-Handling Section said. They reported that the 
Navy’s experienced specialists on these matters had been con- 
sulted frequently by the suppliers and had assisted in working 
out the most practicable means of insuring safe arrival of such 
products at the ports. Such assistance, they said, had been 
supplemented, on several occasions, by help by experts from 
the companies supplying the steel strapping or special carload- 
ing equipment. Such talent should be used by Navy suppliers 
whenever it may be of assistance, the Materials-Handling Sec- 
tion suggested. 

List of Rules 


The section has compiled a list of rules, or “carloading 
axioms,” which it is asking Navy suppliers to observe in order 
to obtain maximum efficiency and minimum damage in the flow 
of Navy supplies, as follows: 


1. Select the proper type of car, if a choice is possible. (For in- 
stance, large bulky material can best be loaded in a double-door furni- 
ture or automobile cars or, in some instances, in cars equipped with 
end doors.) Inspect car for soundness of walls, floors and doors. (Roof 
also should be inspected, if merchandise can be damaged by rain.) 
Remove all old dunnage and nails. 

2. Load all cars to capacity both as to weight and volume. Load 
tightly against sides and ends of car and as high as practicable. Give 
careful attention to proper stowing and bracing when shipments are 
loaded high. (The higher the load, the greater the possibility of dam- 
age by rough handling.) 

3. Distribute the weight of the shipment properly over the area of 
the car floor. Do not exceed the weight specifications and loading rules 
as published by the Association of American Railroads. 

4. Adapt the proper blocking and bracing to the type of commodity 
being loaded. To prevent damage in transit, brace suitably most stand- 
ard packaged items in carload quantities. (An exception to this is ship- 
ments of canned provisions packed in export containers.) Pay special 
attention to blocking and bracing of equipment which must be loaded 
on open-top cars. 

5. Pick structurally sound wood for bracing when possible. Nail 
into vertical wood studs rather than the thin sheathing when nailing 
bracing to car walls. (When this is impossible, extend back-up block- 
ing to next available stud to obtain sound nailing area.) 

6. Use same principles as outlined above for application of steel 
strapping for anchoring carloid shipments. Adhere to bracing methods 
developed by steel strapping companies, in cooperation with the Asso- 
ciation of American Railroads. 

7. Provide space between ‘‘floating units’’ to allow for movement 
under impact, if ‘‘unit or floating type of steel strap loading’’ is used 
(units tied together within the car). Type of load will determine 
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amount of space to allow between ‘‘floating units.’’ (Loads having high- 
friction surfaces against car floor need less space between units than 
loads with relatively low-friction surface.) If anti-skid plates, mechani- 
cal brakemen or other similar devices are used, space between floating 
load units may be cut down accordingly. 

8. To avoid gate failures, break up solid heavy loads by using 
divisional type gates to reduce pressure at car ends, gates and bulk- 


heads, and to minimize accumulative slack that may develop lengthwise 
of the car. 


9. Provide bulkheads or gates with hold-down bracing. If a wall- 
anchored metal strap load, use truss at center to give uniform com- 


pression across face of load, stapling straps to hold in place during 
transit. 


10 In practically all cases where loads extend through door area 
of car, provide doorway bracing of wood or steel strapping. (See pub- 
licaticns of Association of American Railroads and Bureau of Explosives 
for various types of such bracing.) 


11. Apply waterproof paper barriers at doorways, if commodities 
require maximum protection from water and dust. 

12. Display prominently ‘‘Do Not Hump’”’ cards if shipments are of 
gun mounts on open-top cars, or of explosives or other dangerous or 
fragile commodities in freight cars. 


13. If commodities are loaded in cars equipped with special load- 
ing and bracing devices, conform with practices recommended by the 
manufacturer of such carloading equipment. 


Trans-Missouri-Kansas Board 


Reports of carloading committees covering 27 principal 
commodities, submitted at the annual meeting of the Trans- 
Missouri-Kansas Shippers’ Board at the Hotel Jefferson, St. 
Louis, Mo., March 22, indicated that the loadings in the area 
in the second quarter of 1944 would be 5.3 per cent under the 
actual loadings in the second quarter of 1943. Estimated load- 
ings for the second quarter of this year were 407,547 with 
actual loadings in the same quarter of last year at 430,347. 
Heaviest decreases were predicted in the loadings of potatoes, 
47.8 per cent; sand, stone and gravel, 33.6 per cent, and hay, 
straw and alfalfa, 25 per cent. Heavy increases were predicted 
in the loadings of fruits, 30.7 per cent; fresh vegetables other 
than potatoes, 20.5 per cent, and poultry, 20 per cent. 


Speaking on “National Transportation Conditions,” L. M. 
Betts, manager, railroad relations section, car service division, 
Association of American Railroads, said “the greatest menace 
to rail transportation today” was “the steady and growing 
loss of experienced and competent railroad men to the armed 
forces and to war industries.” He said the railroads needed 
100,000 additional men to fill jobs and that, in February, nearly 
a thousand trains had been delayed and two thousand yard 
engine tricks omitted because of manpower shortage. 


“Unless a change occurs in present trends,” said he, “the 
anticipated loss of some 50,000 railroad men in the next few 
months may well cause serious difficulties in meeting the sum- 
mer and fall peak traffic demands. Either relief must be ob- 
tained from current losses of men to the Army and the Navy, 


or greatly accelerated recruiting of new help must be accom- 
plished.” 


He asked the shippers to support the campaign for recruit- 
ing railroad workers. 

Except for the manpower problem, he said the railroad 
picture looked “much brighter than a year ago.” The situation 
as to new cars and locomotives, he said, was “favorable,” and 
the general traffic level this year “should not greatly exceed 
1943.” Shipper and government cooperation in car efficiency 
“was never better organized or more effectively employed,” he 
said, adding that, if the railroads were allowed “to hold the 
line as to necessary employes,” they would, with “continued 
shipper cooperation,” maintain, and perhaps excel the record 
of 1943. 


L. F. Orr, general traffic manager, Pet Milk Company, 
reporting as chairman of the legislative committee, asked each 
member of the board to write to his Senator and Congressman 
in support of legislative proposals to exempt from federal taxes 
railroad money set aside for deferred maintenance, and in sup- 
port of legislative proposals to repeal land grant rates. The 
board as an organization was already on record as favoring 
both pieces of legislation, he pointed out. 

He devoted a large part of his report to the April Perfect 
Shipping Month campaign. Joe Marshall, special representa- 
tive, freight claim division, A. A. R., also spoke on claim pre- 
vention. He suggested that shippers, who have heretofore not 
found it necessary to install bulkheads in cars, do so now in 
view of the prevalence of multiple-loading. In assuming that 
burden, he said, they would be doing no more than many other 
shippers had found it necessary to do for many years. He said 
he realized that this would interfere with shippers’ “freedom 
of action,” but added that it was a “temporary expedient and 
would be all over some day.” 

Whatever else happened in transportation when things re- 
turned to normal, he said he hoped there would not be a return 
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to light loading of cars. The benefits of heavy loading to ship- 
pers, he said, were “too great to give up.” 

E. F. Ledwidge, general traffic manager, Granite City Steel 
Company, chairman of the board’s central car efficiency com- 
mittee, reported that the committees were doing all they could 
to attain the ten per cent increase in car efficiency sought by 
the Office of Defense Transportation. Shippers were being 
urged to load and unload in less than the 48 hours of allowed 
free time and there was a strenuous campaign among receivers 
for complete unloading of cars. Committees have. found, on 
occasion, that railroads have not handled equipment promptly 
or had failed to remove cars promptly after unloading. Where 
shippers and receivers had reported such cases, he said, they 
had been called to the attention of the offending railroad with 
good resuits. 

J. W. Ground, ore buyer, Eagle-Picher Mining and Smelt- 
ing Company, general secretary of the board, reported for the 
executive committee, and J. H. Tedrow, traffic commissioner, 
Kansas City Chamber of Commerce, as chairman of the mer- 
chandise committee. Carl Giessow, traffic director, St. Louis 
Chamber of Commerce, reported on conferences of officers and 
committees of the National Association of Shippers’ Advisory 
Boards with the O. D. T. and the Commission. H. J. Goudelock, 
executive vice-president, Midwest Coal Traffic Bureau, general 
chairman of the board, presided. 

All officers were reelected. These included General Chair- 
man Goudelock; Alternate Chairman Ledwidge; Vice-Chairman 
J. W. Holloway, executive secretary of the Kansas-Missouri 
River Mills, and General Secretary Ground. 

W. M. Jeffers, president, Union Pacific Railroad, spoke on 
“Transportation Problems” at a luncheon sponsored jointly by 
the Women’s Traffic Club of Metropolitan St. Louis; the Traf- 
fic Club of St. Louis, the Junior Traffic Club of St. Louis and 
the St. Louis Chamber of Commerce. Mr. Giessow, president 
of the Traffic Club of St. Louis, presided. 


RIVER AND HARBOR BILL 


After eliminating authorizaiton for the $66,000,000-Tom- 
bigbee River project in Alabama and Mississippi, the House, 
March 22, passed and sent to the Senate H. R. 3961, the river 
and harbor authorization bill. The Tombigbee project was 
rejected by a record vote of 195 to 157. Minus the Tombigbee 
project the bill authorizes projects estimated to cost $354,000,- 
000. Chairman Mansfield, of the rivers and harbors committee, 
pointed out that the bill provided that appropriations for the 
authorized projects “shall not be made until six months after 
= war unless they develop as being important in the war 
effort.” 

Representative Dondero, of Michigan, who moved that the 
authorization for the Tombigbee project be eliminated, pointed 
out that the project was not a new one but had been before the 
House May 19, 1939, when it was rejected by a vote of 204 to 
160. Reports on the project, said he, went back to 1871 and all 
were unfavorable except an army engineer report of 1939. 

“If this Tennessee-Tombigbee waterway connected the dis- 
trict of the gentleman from Michigan (Mr. Dondero) with the 
Atlantic Ocean or with the Gulf of Mexico, he would undoubt- 
edly be singing its praises,” said Representative Rankin, of 
Mississippi, advocate of adoption of the project. “I am sure, 
also, that he would be more eloquent, more logical, and more 
forceful, and more impressive than he was in his attacks.” 

Mr. Rankin said Mr. Dondero in referring to the unfavor- 
able reports on the project had not pointed out the changes 
that made the project both feasible and necessary. 


ST. LAWRENCE WATERWAY PROJECT 


Senator Aiken, of Vermont, submitted to the Senate, March 
22, the letter he had received from President Roosevelt in which 
the latter said he was convinced that the time had come for a 
nonpartisan effort to obtain congressional authorization for the 
St. Lawrence waterway development in order that the project 
might be available for early postwar construction (see Traffic 
World, March 11, p. 687). 

“The undertaking will offer such important benefits to 
many states that I am sure it will provide a desirable stimulus 
to industrial and business activity which will assist the entire 
country in its reconversion to a stable peacetime economy on a 
continued high-production level,” said the President. “Many 
competent studies have shown that it will not hurt the rail- 
roads or ports through which foreign commerce now flows but 
will ultimately increase their business.” 

The President, referring to Senator Aiken’s bill, S. 1385, 
providing for adoption of the project by Congress, said he was 
advising interested federal agencies that the bill, modified to 
provide for construction as a postwar project, had his approval. 

Senator Aiken also submitted a statement on the “accom- 
plishments of the 1944 session of the New York state legisla- 
ture with respect to the St. Lawrence project.” 
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Traffie Law and Procedure 


Thirty-Ninth of a Series of Fifty-Two Articles on This Subject by G. Lloyd Wilson—Interstate 
Carriers’ Accounts and Records 


* The interstate commerce act, as amended, authorizes the 
Interstate Commerce Commission to require all common 
carriers subject to the act to file annual, periodical, or special 
reports with the Commission and to prescribe the manner and 
form in which they are made. The carriers are also required 
to answer specifically all questions on which the Commission 
requires information.* 

The carriers’ reports must contain the information in the 
detail and form prescribed by the Commission. For example, 
the annual reports of carriers of certain classes are required 
to show the following items of fiscal information: 1. The 
amount of capital stock issued; 2. The amounts paid by pur- 
chasers for the stock; 3. The manner in which the stock was 
paid for; 4. The amount paid to stockholders in dividends; 
5. The amount in the carrier’s surplus fund; 6. The number of 
stockholders; 7. The amount of funded debt and floating debt; 
8. The amount of interest paid on debts; 9. The cost and value 
of the property of the carrier, including franchise and equip- 
ment; 10. The number of employes; 11. The salaries or wages 
paid each class of employes; 12. The accidents and causes of 
accidents to passengers, employes, and other persons; 13. The 
amount expended for improvements; 14. The methods used in 
spending funds for improvements; 15. The character of the 
improvements made; 16. The earnings and receipts of the car- 
rier, segregated according to the service from which received— 
freight, passenger, mail, express, and miscellaneous sources; 
17. The operating and other expenses of the carrier; 18. The 
carrier’s profit and loss balances; 19. The complete exhibit of 
the carrier’s financial operations including its annual balance 
sheet. 

The reports must also contain any information required 
by the Commission regarding rates or regulations concerning 
rates or fares, and contracts, agreements or contracts affecting 
rates and fares. 


Uniform Systems of Accounts 


The Commission was authorized to set a time within which 
the carriers should adopt a uniform system of accounts and to 
designate the method to be followed by the carriers in setting 
up and keeping their accounts.” 

It is obvious that the effective regulation of common Ccar- 
riers is impossible without adequate authority to regulate their 
accounting systems and to require uniform, accurate, regular, 
and comprehensive reports. The federal government possesses, 
under the commerce clause of the Constitution, adequate power 
to regulate carriers’ accounts as an integral part of all carriers 
subject to the interstate commerce act, including: 1. Railroads, 
both large and small, handling interstate traffic; 2. Joint rail 
and water carriers, and water carriers controlled by railroad 
carriers; 3. The lessors of railroad lines; 4. Stockyard compa- 
nies engaged in interstate transportation services; 5. Electric 
railway lines engaged in interstate transportation as parts of 
the interstate transportation system; 6. Railway express com- 
panies engaged in interstate commerce; 7. Petroleum pipe line 
companies engaged in the interstate transportation of crude or 
refined petroleum; 8. Sleeping car companies doing an inter- 
state business; 9. Motor carriers of passengers or freight en- 
gaged in interstate commerce; 10. Domestic water transporta- 
tion carriers engaged in interstate commerce; 11. Freight for- 
warders engaged in interstate commerce. 

The general nature of the data embraced by the carriers’ 
accounts is prescribed by the act, while the detailed specifica- 
tions for the accounts of each type of carrier are prescribed by 
the Commission through administrative regulations. The U. S. 
Supreme Court has observed that the object of the Commis- 
sion’s accounting regulations is to display the pertinent finan- 
cial operations of the carriers and to throw light on their 
respective conditions, through the use of uniform methods.’ 

The Commission, in pursuance with the authority conferred 
by the act, has prescribed uniform systems and classifications 
of accounts for the following types of carriers: 1. Steam rail- 
roads; 2. Electric railways; 3. Carriers by water; 4. Sleeping 
car companies; 5. Express companies; 6. Pipe line companies. 





2 Interstate Commerce Act, Part I, Section 20; Part II, Sections 204 
and 220; Part III, Section 313; and Part IV, Sections 412 and 421. 

2 Ibid., Part I, Section 20 (3); Part II, Section 204 (a), (1), and (2); 
Part III, Section 313 (c); and Part IV, Section 412 (c). 

*K. C. S. R. Co. vs. U. S. (231 U. S. 423), 1915. 


Prior to the federal communications act of 1934, which 
placed interstate telephone and telegraph companies under the 
jurisdiction of the Federal Communications Commission, the 
Interstate Commerce Commission prescribed uniform account- 
ing systems for these companies during the period in which 
they were subject to the interstate commerce act. 


Penalties for Failure to File Reports 


The annual reports of the carriers are made to the Com- 
mission under oath, within three months of the close of the 
year for which they are made, unless additional time is granted 
by the Commission. Fines at the rate of $100 a day for default 
are provided for failure to file the reports within the time 
limit. Similar penalty is provided for the carrier’s failure to 
make specific answers to questions authorized by these provi- 
sions of the act, within thirty days from the time the carriers 
are required to make them. 


The act also authorizes the Commission to require the 
carriers, by general or specific orders, to file special or monthly 
reports concerning matters with which the Commission is re- 
quired by law to investigate, keep informed, or enforce. These 
special or periodical reports are to be made under oath, when- 
ever required by the Commission to be sworn to. The carriers 
are subject to the same penalties for failure to file these reports 
with the time limit set, as the forfeitures for the failure to file 
the annual reports or answers to requests for information.‘ 


Accurate reports are expected and required of the carriers. 
The courts have held that willful false reports subject the car- 
riers making them to the penalties for perjury and to indict- 
ment under the penalty sections of the interstate commerce act.* 

The act stipulates that penalties of forfeitures provided by 
the act are recoverable by actions brought in the name of the 
federal government against the delinquent carriers‘ 


The oaths required to support the carriers’ reports may 
be made before any person authorized to administer oaths by 
the laws of the states in which the oaths are taken. 


Supervision of Carriers’ Accounts by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission 


The Commission is authorized, in its discretion, to pre- 
scribe the form of all accounts, records, and memoranda of the 
carriers pertaining to the receipt and expenditure of funds and 
to the movement of traffic. 

Classifications of property on which depreciation charges 
may be charged as operating expenses and the rate of depre- 
ciation to be charged in each class are prescribed by the Com- 
mission, as directed by the interstate commerce act. No other 
form of depreciation accounting may be used by the carriers. 

Complete power of access at all times to the carriers’ 
accounts, records, and correspondence is given the Commission 
by the interstate commerce act. The Commission has compre- 
hensive power to examine the documents, papers and corre- 
spondence files kept or required to be kept by the carriers or 
by the receivers and operating trustees of carriers subject to 
the act. These documents include the records kept by the car- 
riers during the period of federal control.’ 

So comprehensive is the power of the Commission to ex- 
amine the records of the carriers that it extends to the records 
of transit houses at which transit services of various sorts are 
performed, insofar as these records are subject to the carriers’ 
rules and regulations covering the traffic.* 

Even prior to the Wheeler-Lea act of 1940, the Commission 
had the right also to examine all the records of steamship com- 
panies that conduct business as common carriers in conjunction 
with railroads in such ways as to put part of their business 
under the jurisdiction of the Commission, whether or not the 
records relate to the steamship companies’ business subject to 
regulation by the Commission, where any part of the compa- 
nies’ business was subject to its jurisdiction.’ Since the Wheeler- 





“Interstate Commerce Act, Part I, Section 20 (2); Part II, Section 
220 (b); Part III, Section 313 (a); and Part IV, Section 412 (c). 

SE. J. and E. R. Co. vs. U. S. (227 Fed. 411), 1915. 

®* Interstate Commerce Act, Part I, Section 20 (5); Part II, Section 
220 +t aaa III, Section 313 (e) and (f); and Part IV, Section 412 (c). 

® The Transit Case (24 I. C. C. 340), 1912. 

®*U. S. vs. Clyde S/S Co. (29 Fed. (2d) 742), 1928; and (36 Fed. 
(2d) 691), 1929. 








Lea act, the Commission has jurisdiction over all records and 
reports of domestic water carriers subject to its jurisdiction. 


Penalties for Failure to Keep Accounts 


The act provides for the forfeiture of penalties at the rate 
of $500.00 for each offense and for each day of the continuance 
of the failure or refusal of carriers to keep the accounts, rec- 
ords, and memoranda in the manner prescribed. Fines of equal 
amount are levied on the carriers for failure to keep all records 
open to the inspection of the authorized agents or examiners of 
the Commission.” 

The carriers have placed on them full responsibility for the 
correct statement of their accounts in accordance with the 
Commission’s rules and regulations. The Commission, after the 
promulgation of the rules and regulations, is relieved of re- 
sponsibility. It has held that the carriers’ records must reflect 
accudately all matters related to the matters recorded; other- 
wise they are in default.” 

False entries made in the accounts, reports, or memoranda 
of the carriers are punishable by fines or imprisonment of 
those found guilty of the offense. The act is complete and 
specific on that point. Those convicted by the courts are sub- 
ject to fines ranging up to $5,000, or to imprisonment of not 
more than two years, or both fines and imprisonment, for the 
following violations of the act: 

1. The willful false entries in the accounts, records or 
memoranda of the carriers; 2. The falsification of accounts, 
records or memoranda by willful destruction, mutilation, alter- 
ation, or other means; 3. The willful neglect or failure to make 
in the accounts, records, or memoranda, full, true and correct 
entries of all facts and transactions appertaining to the car- 
riers’ business affairs.” 

The U. S. Supreme Court has held, in U. S. vs. Fruit Grow- 
ers Ex. Co., that the criminal nature of these violations of the 
act call for heavy penalties and defendants are entitled to rea- 
sonably strict interpretation of the language used by Congress 
in framing the act, so as to effect the particular purpose it had 
in mind.” 

Indictments for falsifying the records of a carrier need not 
charge, however, that the records falsified were prescribed by 
the Commission. The prohibitions of the act apply to the falsi- 
fication of all accounts, records, and memoranda of the car- 
riers.” 


Permissible Destruction of Obsolete Records by Carriers 


The strict provisions of the act forbidding the destruction 
of records are relaxed to permit the carriers to dispose of un- 
necessary records after they have outlived their usefulness. The 
act gives the Commission power to issue orders, in its discre- 
tion, permitting obsolete operating, accounting, and financial 
records to be destroyed after a reasonable lapse of time, the 
length of which is fixed by the Commission* The Commission 
has held that its orders in these matters merely permit and do 
not require the carriers to destroy their records after they have 
been kept for the periods required.* The Commission has held 
that, if carriers destroy their recerds and the matters so 
recorded become the subject of litigation within the lawful 
time within which actions may be filed, the carriers may not 
urge the destruction of their records as a defense in suits 
brought in connection with these matters.” 

It is the practice of the Commission to issue administrative 
orders governing the destruction of the records of the various 
types of interstate carriers for which uniform accounting sys- 
tems are provided. These orders are amended from time to 
time. 


Special Agents and Examiners of the Commission 


A special department of the Commission has been organized 
to supervise and administer the provisions of the act pertaining 
to the establishment and maintenance of uniform accounts and 
statistics and the supervision of the carriers accounting prac- 
tices. The act authorizes the Commission to employ special 
agents or examiners to perform these functions. The agents 
or examiners are empowered to administer oaths, examine wit- 





1° Interstate Commerce Act, Part I, Section 20 (7); Part II, Section 
222 (g); Part III, Section 317 (d); and Part IV, Section 421 (d). 

St. Paul and Puget Sound Accounts (29 I. C. C. 508), 1914; The 
New England Investigation of the N. Y. N. H. and H. (31 I. C. C. 
32), 1914. 

12See Footnote 10, Supra. 

%U. S. vs. Fruit Growers Express Co. (279 U. S. 363), 1929. 

%4 Kennedy vs. U. S. (275 Fed. 182), 1921. 

15 Interstate Commerce Act, Part I, Section 20 (5), (6), and (7) (b); 
Part II, Section 220 (d) and 211 (d); Part III, Section 313 (e) and (g); 
and Part IV, Section 412 (c) and (e). 

%* Wertheim C. and C. Co. vs. L. V. R. Co. (112 I. C. C. 513), 1926. 

37 Beatrice Creamery Co. vs. L. and N. R. Co. (85 I. C. C. 377), 
1923; and (140 I, C. C. 279), 1928; and N. W. W. Coal Assn. vs. P. R. 
Co. (148 I. C, C. 421), 1928. 
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nesses, and receive evidence as representatives of the Commis- 
sion. 

The position of the agents or examiners is confidential. 
The act, therefore, provides that, if any examiner divulges any 
fact or information that comes to his knowledge in the course 
of examinations of the carriers’ accounts, records, or memo- 
randa, except as he is directed to do so by the Commission, a 
court, or the judge of a court, the examiner is subject to a fine 
up to $500, or to a term of imprisonment of six months or less, 


or both, on conviction in any U. S. court of competent juris- 
diction.” 


Status of Carriers’ Statistical Data 


The statistics, tables, and figures contained in the annual 
or special reports made by the carriers to the Commission, 
pursuant to the act, are preserved as public records in the cus- 
tody of the secretary of the Commission. These data or certi- 
fied copies of them are received as prima facie evidence in in- 
vestigations before the Commission and in judicial proceed- 
ings. 

Enforcements of Accounting Regulations 


The enforcement of the provisions of the act pertaining to 
the regulations of accounts is placed with the U. S. District 
courts. These courts have jurisdiction, on application of the 
Attorney-General of the United States, at the request of the 
Commission, alleging failure to comply with or to violate any of 
the provisions of the interstate commerce act or of any of its 
supplementing or amending acts. The United States courts, on 
application of this character made in this way, have jurisdic- 
tion to issue writs of mandamus commanding the carriers to 
comply with the provisions of the statutes.” 

The federal courts, including the U. S. Supreme Court, 
have held that writs of mandamus to compel interstate carriers 
to file statements and reports are not issued by the courts 
where there are no allegations in the bills that the Commission 
had required the defendants to file the statements or reports, 
by general or special orders.” The allegations of petitions for 
writs of mandamus must show that the carriers are in default 
of the provisions of the accounting sections of the act, and that 
the records are within the jurisdiction of the Commission.” 


Commission vs. Goodrich Transit Company 


These cases were appeals from the U. S. Commerce Court. 
They involve the constitutionality and construction of the pro- 
visions of the interstate commerce act with regard to accounts 
required to be kept by carriers partly by ‘rail and partly by 
water.” 

In the decision of the U. S. Supreme Court, delivered by 
Justice Day, the court reversed the judgment of the Commerce 
Court holding that a recast should be made of the records of 
the Goodrich Transit Company, a Great Lakes carrier by water, 
as required by an order of the Commission, so that the reports 
—_ include only the business partly by rail and partly by 
water. 

The Supreme Court held that carriers engaged in trans- 

portation, partly by railroad and partly by water, under ar- 
rangements for a continuous carriage, were specifically within 
the terms of the interstate commerce act. It held that such 
carriers were subject to the provisions of the act authorizing 
the Commission to prescribe a uniform system of accounts and 
that these carriers, when engaged in transporting traffic at 
joint rates with railroads, were bound to deal on like terms 
with all shippers using the rates, since the rates were filed with 
the Commission. 
; The court held that the provisions of section 20, of the 
interstate commerce act, requiring carriers transporting goods 
or persons, partly by rail and partly by water to keep uniform 
accounts of all their traffic, both interstate and intrastate, 
were constitutional and applicable to carriers via joint rail- 
water routes. The exercise of such power was held not to be 
an unconstitutional delegation of the legislative power of the 
Congress. 

The court held that the Commission was required, under 
the interstate commerce act, to keep fully informed of all busi- 





18 Interstate Commerce Act, Part I, Sections 20 (10) and 18 (1); 
Part II, Section 205 (d) and (j); Part III, Section 319; and Part IV, 
Section 412 (d). 

 Tbid., Part I, Section 20 (7) (f); Part II, Section 222 (d); Part III, 
Section 317 (e); and Part IV, Section 421 (e). 

20Tbid., Part I, Section 16 (13); Part II, Section 204 (d); Part III, 
Section 316 (d); and Part IV, Section 417 (d). 

21 Interstate Commerce Act, Part I, Section 20 (9); Part II, Section 
222 (b): Part III, Section 316 (b); and Part IV, Section 417 (b). 

22.U. S. vs. Union Stock Yards and Transit Co. (192 Fed. 330), 1912; 
and (226 U. S. 286), 1912. 

%U. S. vs. L. and N. R. Co. (212 Fed 486), 1914; and (236 U. S. 
318), 1915. 

% (224 U. S. 194), 1912. 
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ness conducted by the carriers of interstate traffic. This was 
held to include all operations of such carriers. 


Kansas City Southern R. R. Co. vs. U. S. 


This was an appeal from the United States Circuit Court 
to review a decree dismissing the petition in an action to enjoin 
the enforcement of the regulations of the Commission govern- 
ing the uniform accounts and bookkeeping system prescribed 
by the Commission for interstate railroad carriers.” The Com- 
merce Court had dismissed the carrier’s petition to declare 
invalid and enjoin the enforcement of the Commission’s order.“ 
‘the Kansas City Southern was engaged in the operation of a 
line of railroad 786 miles in length from Kansas City to Port 
Arthur Texas. The road was built at a time when the area 
served was sparsely settled and traffic did not require expensive 
construction nor could the territory support an expensively 
built road at the time it was first built. It was neither defec- 
tively or improperly constructed, but there were grades in 
certain parts of the system that, though adequate for relatively 
light traffic, had become inadequate for heavy traffic. 

Two methods of increasing the capacity of the line were 
available—either the double tracking of the road or reducing 
grades to permit more rapid transportation and the transpor- 
tation of heavier trainloads. Because of keen competitive con- 
ditions and the preponderance of low rated traffic, such as 
timber, coal, petroleum and other similar commodities, the 
management of the Kansas City Southern decided that the re- 
duction of grades would be more desirable than double tracking. 

This involved the changing of the original right of way 
and construction over new territory. The engineering survey 
evaluated the old road-bed at $1,230,318.99 and the value of the 
relocated section of the road to be $629,399.74. The actual 
expenditures were later found to exceed this estimate and, had 
the work been done on the original road-bed, the cost would 
have been even greater. 

The company issued second mortgage bonds in order to 
finance the new construction and the controversy involved the 
increment in cost, which would not have been unlawful if the 
improvements had been made on the original right of way. 

The Commission, since the improvements were made off 
the right of way, required the company to deduct from the 
cost of improvements the estimated cost of the operation of the 
track no longer used. Other matters in controversy included 
the interpretation and application of the regulations of the 
Commsision in ‘Classification and Expenditures for Additions 
and Betterments of System Railroads,” and revisions of this 
publication. 


The U. S. Supreme Court, in its opinion rendered by Jus- 
tice Pitney, held that the authority conferred by Congress on 
the Commission to prescribe the methods by which interstate 
carriers should keep their accounts was constitutional and had 
been sustained by the U. S. Supreme Court in prior decisions.” 
It held that the authority of the Commerce Court to enjoin or 
set aside an order of the Commission was confined to determin- 
ing whether there were violations of the Constitution, violations 
of the power conferred by statute, or the exercise of power so 
arbitrary as virtually to transcend the authority conferred. 


The court held that Congress had recognized the essential 
distinction of property accounts and operating accounts, and 
between capital and earnings, and that uniformity with respect 
to such accounts was essential to proper supervision and regu- 
lation by the Commission. The court found that the classifica- 
tion of accounts adopted by the Commission with respect to 
conditions and betterments and to property and operating 
accounts was not so arbitrary or at variance with fundamental 
principles as to amount to an unconstitutional abuse of power. 

It held that the carrier was not deprived of the property 
without due process of law because of the enforcement of the 
Commission’s account regulations, because, under the Commis- 
sion’s regulations, it was prepared to carry into its property 
account only the excess of the full cost of the improvements 
made off its line after deducting estimated replacement cost of 
the abandoned operation of the line, or because it was required 
to charge to operating expenses the estimated cost of replacing 
the abandoned sections. 


It held that the carrier was not relieved from complying 
with the Commission’s accounting regulations because of agree- 
ments with security holders or other engagements previously 
entered into, and that whatever had been done in this respect 
by the carrier was displaced by the action of the Commission 
under the powers conferred on it by Congress. 

The court found that the Commission had acted fairly and 
within the grant of power constitutionally conferred on it by 


* (231 U. S. 423), 1913. 


76 Kansas City Southern R. Co. vs. U. S., I. C. C., Intervenor (204 
Fed. 641), 1913. 


71. C. C. vs. Goodrich Transit Co. (224 U. S. 194), 1912. 
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Congress and, therefore, its order was not open to judicial 
review. 


The decree of the Commerce Court was affirmed. 
U. S. vs. Louisville and Nashville R. R. Co. 


This was error and appeal from the U. S. District Court 
for the Western District of Kentucky to review an order refus- 
ing mandamus to compel carriers to submit to the inspection 
of their accounts, records, memoranda, and correspondence by 
the Commission.” 

The U. S. Supreme Court, in an opinion delivered by Jus- 
tice Day, held that the right of special agents or examiners of 
the Commission to inspect the accounts, records,and memoranda 
of interstate railway carriers was not conferred by the original 
act to regulate commerce of 1897 which dealt only with the 
production of evidence in certain cases. 

The right to inspect and examine accounts, records, and 
memoranda of the carriers, given to the Commission by the 
amendments to the interstate commerce act, was held, how- 
ever, not to be intended to be limited to only such data as were 
made after the passage of the act. It was held that this power 
was intended to give the Commission authority to permit the 
examination of all accounts, records, and memoranda for the 
purpose of carrying out the interstate commerce act. 

The court held that an order of the federal district court 
properly refusing to grant, in the broad terms prayed for in 
the petition of mandamus sought by the United States, requir- 
ing carriers to permit the inspection and examination of ac- 
counts, reports, and memoranda by special agents of the Com- 
mission, should not be reversed by the Supreme Court in order 
to grant relief that the interstate commerce act permitted, 
where the petition was dismissed by the court below without 
prejudice. The court held that a new proceeding might be 
instituted asking for such an inspection as allowed by the law. 
The judgment of the district court refusing the writ and dis- 
missing the petition of the government was affirmed. 


United States vs. Fruit Growers Express Co. 


This was an appeal from the District Court of the United 
States for the Western District of Pennsylvania, quashing an 
indictment under the criminal provisions of the interstate com- 
merce act.” The defendant company performed the service of 
icing refrigerator cars under contracts with railroad compa- 
nies. It made out and delivered to railroad company false 
reports of the quantity of ice used. These reports were kept 
by the railroad as required under the interstate commerce act. 
They were used as the basis for rendering to shippers bills for 
icing charges. The railroad company was found to be innocent 
of fraud in the matter. 


The U. S. Supreme Court, in an opinion delivered by Chief 
Justice Taft affirming the ruling of the district court in quash- 
ing the indictment, held that the defendant express company’s 
records and bills were not subject to the supervision of the 
Commission and it, therefore, was not punishable under the 
provisions of section 20, of the interstate commerce act, as a 
person “who willfully made false entries in a record kept by a 
carrier.” 


78 (236 U. S. 318), 1915. 
7 (279 U. S. 363), 1929. 


COMMISSION ORDERS 


1. & S. 5220, Mineral wool, Missouri to official territory. Petition 
of Acting Price Administrator, protestant, on his own behalf and on 
behalf of Economic Stabilization Director, for reconsideration, denied. 

No, 9200, Railway mail pay. In matter of application of Georgia & 
Florida Railroad for increased rates of pay. Petition of Ga. & Fla. 
for reopening, rehearing, reargument and reconsideration, denied. 

No. 28595, Louisville Cement Co. vs. P. R. R. et al. Petition of de- 
fendants for reconsideration, denied. 

No. 28731, Coast Transportation Co., Inc., et al. vs. Aberdeen & 
Rockfish et al. Reopened for reargument. 

No. 28747 and No. 28748, Public Utilities Commission of State of 
Idaho et al. vs. Akron & Barberton Belt et al. Complaints dismissed. 

No. 28763, Houghland & Hardy, Inc., et al. vs. Ahnapee & Western 
et al. Petition of defendants for reconsideration of Commission’s 
findings of November 8, 1943, awarding reparation to complainants, 
denied. 

W-764, Upper Mississippi Towing Corp., common carrier applica- 
tions. Reopened for reconsideration. Effective date of certificate and 
order of September 15, 1943, postponed until further order of Com- 
mission, 

W-412, Boston Towboat Co. application. Effective date of certificate 
and order of May 22, 1943, postponed from March 23 to May 23. 

W-655, Ross Towboat Co. application. Effective date of certificate 
and order of January 30, 1943, postponed from March 23 to May 23. 

No. 12358 et al. Texas Livestock Shippers Protective League et al. 
vs. Director General as Agent, Abilene & Southern et al. Western 
horse and mule rates. Petition and amendment thereto of southwestern 
defendant railroads for reconsideration and modification of decision, 
denied. 
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No. 28853, Colorado Fuel and Iron Corp. vs. Abilene & Southern 
et al. Complaint dismissed. 


No. 29023, Jessop Steel Co. vs. Abilene & Southern et al. Com- 
plaint dismissed. 

No. 29084, Indiana State Chamber of Commerce vs. Alton et al. 
Complaint dismissed. 

W-726, John J. Boland & John J. Boland, Jr., contract carrier ap- 
plication, W-765, Steel Products Steamship Corp., contract carrier appli- 
cation, and W-772, Bison Steamship Corp., contract carrier application. 
Effective date of certificate and orders of March 31, 1943, further post- 
poned to May 1. 

MC 2815, Willett Co. of Indiana, Inc., extension of operations, IIl., 
Ind., and Ky., and MC 2815, Subs. 1 and 2, Willett Co. of Indiana, 
Inc., extension of operations. Reopened for reconsideration solely for 
purpose of determining whether condition 3 in findings of report of 
August 3, 1943, should be modified with respect to key points of Terre 
Haute and Vincennes, Ind. Order of August 3, 1943, as’ subsequently 
modified to become effective March 31, insofar as it establishes key 
points at Terre Haute and Vincennes, Ind., vacated. 

MC 12118, A. Johnson Broker application. Reopened for reconsid- 
eration. 

MC 57776 Sub. 6, Swenson Coach Lines, Inc. Reopened for further 
hearing on April 19, at State Commission, Madison, Wis., before Joint 
Board 96. ’ 

MC. F-2231, A. V. Kennedy et al., control; K. & L. Transportation 
Co., Inc., purchase, Georgia Motor Express, Inc. Petition of K. & L. 
Transportation Co., Inc., Waycross, Ga., and Georgia Motor Express, 
Inc., Atlanta, Ga., for reopening, and for reconsideration of order of 
September 6, 1943, denying petition for reconsideration of order of 
July 6, 1943, denying temporary authority under section 210a(b), inter- 
state commerce act, and for other relief, denied. 

MC F-2238, H. H. Holdcroft et al., control; Holdcroft Transporta- 
tion Co., purchase, Harry Jaffa. Time within which replies to petition 
of Watson Bros. Transportation Co., Inc., Omaha, Neb., for reconsid- 
eration of report and order of division 4, of February 14, may be filed, 
extended to March 21. 

1. & S. M-2203, Leather, Sault Ste. Marie to Chicago and Milwaukee. 
Effective date of order of January 28, modified so as to become effective 
April 15, instead of March 15. 

MC 2 Sub. 3, Truck Transport, Inc., extension, Ia., Ky. and other 
states. Reopened for reconsideration. 

MC 1475 Sub. 1, James Gallagher, Inc., extension, Philadelphia 
area. Reopened for reconsideration. 

MC 89440 Sub. 6, A. B. C. Truck Lines, Inc., common carrier appli- 
cation, MC 61625 Sub. 1, A. B. C. Truck Lines, Inc., extension, Atlanta, 
and MC 89440 Sub. 2, A. B. C. Truck Lines, Inc., extension. Reopened 
for reconsideration. Order of October 25, 1943, as subsequently modi- 
fied to become effective April 30, insofar as it denied applications, 
vacated. 

MC 48649 Sub. 2, W. E. Fouch, extension, special commodities, and 
MC 102747 Sub. 2, Charles F. Morrison, extension, special commodities. 
Recommended orders which became orders of Commission effective 
January 15, vacated. Reopened for reconsideration. Exceptions ten- 
dered January 17, for filing in proceedings, are received as briefs. 

McC 60749, C. D. McDougald, common carrier application, a portion 
of which is now MC 61045 Sub. 5, Thomas G. Griggs, extension, northern 
states, MC 60749 Sub. 2, C. D. McDougald, extension of operations, 
southern states (now a portion of MC 61045 Sub. 6), MC 60749 Sub. 4, 
C. D. McDougald, extension of operations, northern states (now a 
portion of MC 61045 Sub. 6), and MC 60749 Sub. 5, C. D. McDougald, 
extension of operations, Massachusetts and Connecticut (now a portion 
of MC 6145 Sub. 6). Reopened for further hearing. Order of August 3, 
1943, as subsequently modified to become effective April 30, insofar as 
it denied applications, vacated. 

Finance 14161, C. B. & Q. abandonment. Time within which pro- 
testants may file a petition for rehearing, reargument, or reconsidera- 
tion with respect to report and certificate of February 22, extended to 
and including April 10. 

No. 28595, Louisville Cement Co. vs. P. R. R. et al. Order of No- 
vember 13, 1943, further modified to become effective May 22, on not 
less than 30 days’ notice, instead of April 22. 


FINANCE APPLICATIONS 


Finance No. 14513, Guy A. Thompson, trustee, Missouri-Illinois 
Railroad Co., asks authority to extend the lines of the railroad through 
operation by means of trackage rights over the tracks of the Pittsburgh 
Plate Glass Co., in Jefferson county, Mo. The track over which it was 
proposed to operate, said the application, was a connecting track 3,434 
feet in length, and a side track 1,320 feet in length. 

MC F-2475, Leaman Transportation Co., Inc., of Downingtown, Pa., 
asks authority to purchase certain operating rights, equipment, and 
property of Willard M. Whitney, dba Philadelphia Freight Forwarding 
Co., of Philadelphia, Pa. 

Finance No. 13477, Supplemental, Detroit, Toledo & Ironton Rail- 
road Co., asks authority to modify $1,000,000 par value of first and 
refunding mortage gold bonds, series A, issued under and secured by 
applicant’s first mortgage dated January 1, 1931, to Detroit Trust Co., 
as trustee, (which bonds are held in applicant’s treasury), the bonds to 
be modified pursuant to the first supplemental indenture dated Oc- 
tober 1, 1941, between the applicant and the trustee, by stamping the 
bonds with a legend stating that the interest from and after January 1, 
1942, is to be at the rate of 4 per cent per annum and that the bonds 
will mature January 1, 1967, and referring to the first supplemental 
indenture dated October 1, 1941, for modification in respect to redemp- 
tion and sinking fund provisions and certain other features. The 
aforementioned supplemental indenture changed the rate of interest 
from 5 per cent to 4 per cent per annum, and the maturity date from 
January 1, 1981, to January 1, 1967. 

Finance No. 14514, Wichita Valley Railway Co. asks authority to 
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extend from July 1, 1940, to July 1, 1955, the obligation and lien of its 
matured and outstanding first mortgage five per cent bonds, issued 
under mortgage dated July 1, 1890. The application says the extension 
of the bonds is reasonably necessary and appropriate to obviate liti- 
gation and to protect the interests of the applicant and of the owner 
of the bonds. ; 

MC F-2380, Karl J. Eisenhardt, controlling stockholder of Coastal 
Tank Lines, Inc.; Coastal Tank Lines, Inc.; Wentworth Darcy Vedder: 
and Vedder Oil Co., Inc., ask to reinstate the application as amended 
and to have the Commission’s order of January 22, 1944, dismissing 
the application in MC F-2380, Karl J. Eisenhardt—Control; Coasta) 
Tank Lines, Inc.—Purchase—Wentworth Darcy Vedder and Vedder 
Oil Co., Inc.,. vacated and set aside. The proceeding involves purchase 
by Coastal Tank Lines, Inc., York, Pa., of certain operating rights 
and equipment of Wentworth Darcy Vedder, dba Vedder Transporta- 
tion Co., and of Vedder Oil Co., also of York. 

Finance No. 14510, Illinois Central Railroad Co. asks authority to 
modify its lease of the line of railroad and property of the Canton, 
Aberdeen & Nashville Railroad Co., and to make new leases to super- 
sede the leases or agreements pursuant to which the Illinois Central 
operates the lines of railroad and properties of the Benton Southern 
Railroad Co.; Bloomington Southern Railroad Co.; Blue Island Railroad 
Co.; Fredonia & Reeds Railroad: Co.; Herrin Northern Railroad Co.; 
Omaha Bridge & Terminal Railway Co.; St. Louis, Belleville & South- 
ern Railway Co.; South Chicago Railroad Co., and Golconda Northern 
Railway. The application said the amendment and the new leases 
provided, among other things, for the payment of amounts equivalent 
to the amount of depreciation on certain properties plus the amount 
of retirements on depreciable and non-depreciable property, as de 
scribed in the amendments and the new leases. 

MC F-2476, Harry A. Fischer; of Detroit, asks authority to acquire 
control of Clover-Leaf Freight’ Lines, Inc., also of Detroit, through 
ownership of capital stock; and, by separate application, asks that the 
application for authority to acquire control of a motor carrier through 
becoming and serving as executive vice-president of Clover-Leaf be 
dismissed on the ground that he will not control Clover-Leaf. 

MC F-2477, Caldwell Motor Freight, Inc., of Detroit, asks authority 
to acquire control of Clover-Leaf Freight Lines, Inc., also of Detroit, 
through ownership of capital stock; and, by separate application, Cald- 
well Motor Freight, Inc., Harry A. Fischer, its controlling stockholder, 
and Consolidated Freight Co., ask that the application to acquire con- 
trol of Clover Leaf be dismissed on the ground that Caldwell Motor 
Freight, Inc., if the application is granted, will own but 40 per cent 
of the issued and outstanding capital stock of Clover-Leaf and that 
that will not constitute control. 

MC F-2478, Houston & North Texas Motor Freight Lines, Inc., ask 
authority to purchase certain operating rights, equipment and property 
of Wiley & Nichols Co., Inc., of Galveston, Tex., and temporarily to 
operate. 

MC F-2479, Suburban Motor Freight, Inc., of Columbus, O., asks 
authority to purchase certain operating rights of Lecrone-Benedict 
Ways, Inc., also of Columbus, and temporarily to operate. The agree- 
ment, attached to the application as an exhibit, also shows that certain 
Lecone-Benedict rights are to be purchased by Wheeling-Steubenville 
Truck Service, Inc. 

MC F-2480, E. P. Baker, of Detroit, asks authority to acquire con- 
trol of Baker Bus Lines, also of Detroit, through ownership of capital 
stock. 

MC F-2481, Baker Bus Lines, of Detroit, Mich., asks authority to 
purchase all the assets and property of E. P. Baker, Harry W. 
Rubright, and Dan S. Harris, a partnership dba. Baker Bus Line, also 


‘of Detroit, and temporarily to operate. 


MC F-2482, Far-Go Truck Line, of Memphis, Tenn., asks authority 
to purchase certain operating rights of Georgia Motor Express, Inc., of 
Atlanta, Ga., and temporarily to operate. 

MC F-2483, Wheeling-Steubenville Truck Service, Inc., of Wheeling, 
W. Va., asks authority to purchase certain operating rights of Lecrone- 
Benedict Ways, Inc., of Columbus, O., and temporarily to operate. 


MOTOR FINANCE CASES 

MC F-2452, Fayetteville Transfer Co.—Lease and Purchase—North 
Alabama Motor Express, Inc. Application for authority under section 
210a(b) of Fayetteville Transfer Co., of Fayetteville, Tenn., for tempo- 
rary operation of a portion of the motor carrier rights and properties 
of North Alabama Motor Express, Inc., of Birmingham, Ala., granted 
with conditions. 

MC F-2464, Abb’s Transfer & Service Co., Inc—Lease—Union Ex- 
press Freight Co., Inc. Application for authority under section 210a(b) 
of Abb’s Transfer & Service Co., Inc., of Mobile, Ala., for temporary 
operation of motor carrier rights and properties of Union Express 
Freight Co., Inc., also of Mobile, granted with conditions. 

MC F-2266, J. Stanley Blunt—Control—Consolidated Motor Freight, 
Inc. Acquisition by J. Stanley Blunt, of Denver, Colo., of contro! of 
Consolidated Motor Freight, Inc., also of Denver through ownership 
of capital stock, approved and authorized. 

MC F-2357, William Gordon Glendenning—Control; Glendenning 
Motorways, Inc.—Lease and Purchase—Roy E. Steller. Application for 
authority under section 210a(b) of Glendenning Motorways, Inc., of St. 
Paul, Minn., for temporary operation of motor carrier rights and prop- 
erties of Roy E. Steller, doing business as Steller Transportation Co., 
also of St. Paul, granted with conditions. 

MC F-2413, St. Louis-San Francisco Railway Co. (J. M. Kurn and 
Frank A. Thompson, trustees)—Control; Frisco Transportation Co.— 
Purchase—Righter Trucking Co., Incorporated. Petition of Frisc0 
Transportation Co. of St. Louis, Mo., and Righter Trucking Co., In- 
corporated, of Charleston, Mo., for modification of the order heretofore 
entered February 21, 1944, granting temporary authority under section 
210a(b), granted in part, and order approved March 22, 1944, effective 


April 1, 1944, modifying said order of February 21, 1944, with cor- 
ditions. 
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Decisions of Interstate Commerce Commission 
Railroad, Water, and Motor Transport 





N. 0. G. N. Bonds 


With Commissioner Porter dissenting, and the majority 
saying that the authority granted should not be considered as 
a precedent in such cases, the Commission, division 4, by a 
report and order in Finance No. 14278, New Orleans Great 
Northern Railway Co. Bonds, has granted the applicant au- 
thority to issue not exceeding $109,000 of first mortgage 5 per 
cent bonds, series B, for delivery to the Gulf, Mobile & Ohio 
Railroad Co. in reimbursement of expenditures made for addi- 
tions and betterments to applicant’s property. 

Pointing out that the Commission did not regard the issue 
of fixed.interest bearing securities by a carrier having a large 
corporate deficit as a sound practice, and that any authority 
granted should not be considered as a precedent in such cases, 
the majority said that, in the present instance, the added in- 
terest charges to be incurred would be paid by the lessee, the 
G. M. & O., as additional rental and that the change in form 
of the debt would not increase or affect the corporate deficit. 
It said also that the authority granted would require that the 
proposed bonds be pledged under the first and refunding mort- 
gage of the Gulf, Mobile & Ohio, dated as of July 1, 1940, and 
that the bonds should not be sold or otherwise disposed of by 
the G. M. & O. without the Commission’s further approval. 


Commissioner Porter said the G. M. & O. owned 95 per cent 
of the applicant’s capital stock. He pointed out that the ap- 
plicant had failed to meet its interest obligations to the extent 
of $1,749,263, resulting in a corporate deficit of $1,742,243. Ap- 
plicant’s only source of income was rental from the property, 
said he, a part of which was contingent on earnings of the 
lessee distributed as dividends to its stockholders. In this 
period of general railroad prosperity the rental payments had 
been insufficient to meet the applicant’s interest needs to the 
amount of $1,749,263, he said, adding that it was apparent that 
“under the circumstances the applicant’s income will never 
be sufficient to provide it with a means of accumulating funds 
to meet all or any part of its existing obligations at or before 
maturity. The applicant proposes in the face of those condi- 
tions to increase its outstanding funded debt.” 

He said also that the authority granted was in direct con- 
travention of the Commission’s established policy of requiring 
carriers in periods of general railroad prosperity to reduce 
their outstanding obligations. 


Carrots from the West 


Criticizing the practice in the competing producing areas 
of California-Arizona, and Texas, of packing carrots so as to 
create “bulges” in containers of as much as fifteen inches, and 
thus making comparisons of estimated weights between the 
territories difficult, the Commission, division-2, by a report and 
order in No. 28821, Western Growers Protective Association vs. 
Aberdeen & Rockfish Railroad Co., et al., has dismissed the 
complaint. It found that estimated weights on carrots with tops 
from producing points in Texas, Idaho, Colorado, New Mexico, 
and Utah to interstate destinations east of the Rocky Moun- 
tains had not been shown to be unjustly discriminatory or un- 
duly prejudicial. 

After discussing the packing methods and the actual 
weights of shipments from the California-Arizona and the 
Texas areas—pointing out that evidence had been meager as 
to the other states—the report said enough had been shown 
to make it obvious that the record afforded no basis for an 
affirmative finding of discrimination or undue prejudice in the 
present estimated weights, and that while there was abundant 
proof that the present weights were wrong from each area the 
evidence was lacking in a basis for their correction. This did 
not mean, however, that the Commission expected to tolerate 
the continuance of such a condition, it added. 

The report said it was within the power of the carriers to 
correct the abuse, under which they hauled, according to one 
example, 15.8 pounds on the average excess weight on each 
crate free of charge. This had been pointed out in Estimated 
Weights on Fruits and Vegetables, 245 I. C. C. 479, said the 
report, and that the carriers had not seen fit to correct the 
abuse, The report said that in 1941 the Association of American 
Railroads, through its Freight Container Bureau, had held a 
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series of hearings in the origin territories and that a maximum 
bulge of 4% inches had been proposed for carrots with tops in 
the standard crate. This, it said, had been acceptable to the 
Texas interests, but that the California producers had asked 
for a year’s time to permit them to make certain measurements 
before reaching a decision, and that the California industry 
appeared as yet unprepared to state the exact limitation on the 
bulge that would be satisfactory to it, except that 4% inches 
was too small. 

The report said that the A. A. R. bureau had notified 
shippers that the entire subject of restricting the degree of 
bulge for all containers covered by the general freight con- 
tainer tariffs would come up for discussion at public hearings 
to be held throughout all producing areas beginning March 13. 
It- should not be difficult to bring about a uniformity in the 
volume of the same standard container in all territories after 
it was packed, as to carrots with tops, said the report, but that 
this was only the first step toward ascertaining a correct esti- 
mated weight, and continued: 


After a uniform bulge pack has been agreed upon it will then 
become necessary to make a sufficient number of test weighings to 
determine a reasonable estimated weight on carrots with tops for a 
homogeneous producing area. These test weighings are expensive, and 
the time consumed in insuring their accuracy is necessarily prolonged. 
In order to save time it would seem practicable, after a settlement of 
the question of uniformity as to bulge packing, for the carriers serving 
each territory to publish new estimated weights on carrots with tops 
reflecting what they consider to be a fair average actual weight of the 
new bulge package, the new tariffs to be made subject to an expira- 
tion date, during which period the parties could from experience de- 
termine whether the new published weights needed correction. But in 
any event we shall expect the carriers promptly to take appropriate 
action for the correction of this abuse. The situation which has been 
called to our attentin in these proceedings must be corrected. 


KEEPORTS MOTOR PURCHASE 


By a report and order in MC F-2291, Charles E. Gotwalt— 
Purchase—Joseph Keeports, the Commission, division 4, has ap- 
proved and authorized the purchase by Charles E. Gotwalt, 
doing business as Gotwalt’s Motor Service, of York, Pa., of 
operating rights and property of Joseph Keeports, of Red Lion, 
Pa., subject to condition. 


PETROLEUM CARTAGE PURCHASE 


By a report and order in MC F-2228, Nathan A. Shevell— 
Control; Apex Express, Inc.—Purchase—Petroleum Cartage 
Corporation, the Commission, division 4, has approved and au- 
thorized the purchase by Apex Express, Inc., of Perth Amboy, 
N. J., of the operating rights of Petroleum Cartage Corpora- 
tion, of Philadelphia, Pa., and acquisition of control of said 
operating rights by Nathan A. Shevell, through said purchase. 
subject to condition. 


N. S. LIVE STOCK ARBITRARY 

The Commission, on further hearing, has denied the peti- 
tion of the Norfolk Southern for.an arbitrary to be applied on 
edible live stock to and from certain points on its line, by a 
report and order in I. and S. No. 4779, Live Stock to and from 
the South, and thirteen embraced proceedings. 

The report of the Commission, written by Commissioner 
Porter, found that the following facts, among others, had been 
established: 


1. The live stock traffic handled by petitioner is but a small por- 
tion of its total traffic. 
2 


Arbitraries are not proposed to be added, as has been cus- 
tomary in other instances, from various origins because they could 
not be maintained for competitive reasons. 


3. The granting of petitioner’s request would not increase peti- 
tioner’s revenues to any material extent. 


4. In the past few years the earnings of petitioner have sub- 
stantially improved. 


The Commission found that the Norfolk Southern had not 
shown that it was entitled, because of its financial condition, 
to apply an arbitrary on edible live stock, in carloads, to and 
from points on its line, over and above the distance scale of 
rates prescribed for application on such live stock in the orig- 
inal report in Live Stock to and from the South, 253 I. C. C. 
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241, for application between points within southern territory 
and from that territory to official territory, and said that the 
request would be denied. . 

The report said that, even if the request was granted in 
full, it would, according to the railroad’s own computations, 
add only about $1,200 annually to gross revenues which, it 
added, would increase its revenues a mile of road by only about 
$1.65. This, it said, would not cause any material change in 
the road’s financial condition. 


Cross-Town Switching 


In a dissent in No. 28823, Enid Board of Trade et al. vs. 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway Co. et al., in which the 
Commission, on reconsideration, reversed the prior report of 
division 3 and found unreasonable the failure of the defendant 
railroads to treat cross-town switching of grain and grain prod- 
ucts at Enid, Okla., as a transit stop with the charge therefor 
included in the line-haul rates, Commissioner Johnson based his 
expression primarily on the ground that “the approved system 
is inconsistent with the reforms in terminal switching contem- 
plated by our continuing investigation in Ex Parte No. 104, 
Part II, Terminal Services.” 

Commissioner Porter, joined by Chairman Patterson in-.a 
brief concurring opinion, said that “what we are doing here 
has not the remotest relation to our decision in A. E. Staley 
Mfg. Co. Terminal Allowance, 245 I. C. C. 383, nor any of our 
other decisions in Ex Parte 104, Part II, Terminal Services.” 

Commissioner Miller dissented, saying that there was noth- 
ing in the report approved to justify a reversal of the prior 
report. Commissioner Rogers noted a dissent. 

The Commission’s finding was as follows: 


Upon reconsideration we find that defendants’ failure to treat as 
one of the transit stops included in the line-haul rates, cross-town 
switching of grain and grain products at Enid, as described herein, is, 
and for the future will be, unreasonable, and that reasonable regula- 
tions and charges governing these transit stops for the future will be 
those prescribed in our reports in Grain and Grain Products, 205 I. C. C. 
301; 215 I. C. C. 83. 


The defendants were required to make the necessary tariff 
corrections on or before June 26, on not less than 30 days’ 
notice, and “thereafter to maintain and apply to the transpor- 
tation, in carloads, of grain and grain products moved in transit 
across town from one location to another at Enid, Okla., when 
such movements follow or precede line-haul interstate move- 
ments into or out of Enid, or are intermediate between such 
in-and-out line-haul movements, rates and practices which shall 
not exceed those found reasonable for the future on such ship- 
ments in said report of the Commission above referred to.” 
Prior report 256 I. C. C. 153. 

The Commission said that the present grain-rate structure 
to, from and through Enid, as well as throughout the entire 
western district, had been prescribed in Grain and Grain Prod- 
ucts, supra. Those rates, it said, included two stops in transit 
without separate charge, and imposed a separate charge of 2 
cents for each transit stop after the second. In Grain Case 
Modifications, 233 I. C. C. 235, on petition of shippers and car- 
riers, a third stop in transit had been permitted without sep- 
arate charge and was presently in effect, it said, adding that 
the present charge for each stop in transit after the third was 
2.25 cents. Complainants simply asked that a second stop in 
transit at Enid, when the movement was across town from one 
location to another and was subsequently connected up with a 
through interstate movement, be counted as one of the three 
free stops included in the line-haul rates. 

It said this arrangement was now in effect at all transit 
points in Texas on both interstate and intrastate traffic, and 
at other points mentioned. Some of these transits took the 
form of switching absorptions, it said, but that, as the result 
in each instance, whether by transit or absorption, was to pro- 
tect the through rate without an additional penalty, the two 
methods would be considered synonymous. 

The Commission said that in Bowersock Mills & Power 
Co. vs. Atchison, T. & S. F. Ry. Co., 209 I. C. C. 231, the same 
division had found unduly prejudicial a situation at Lawrence 
Kan., on all fours with that complained of in the instant case, 
and continued: 


The following examples will illustrate the situation: Caldwell, 
Kan., Enid and Hennessey, Okla., and Dallas, Tex., are all on the Kan- 
sas-Texas line of the Rock Island. Grain may now move directly south 
from Caldwell to an elevator in the northern section of Enid, be there 
stored and later moved to Hennessey, 18 miles south of Enid, for mill- 
ing, and the milled product forwarded thence to Dallas at the through 
rate from Caldwell. If, however, the grain should first move from the 
elevator at Enid a short distance south to the mill at Enid, instead of to 
the mill at Hennessey (18 miles south of Enid) and then move as flour 
from the Enid mill to Dallas, a cross-town switching penalty of $9.90 
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will be assessed in addition to the through rate from Caldwell. Whether 
milled at Enid or Hennessey the tranpsortation would be from a com- 
mon origin to a common destination over the same line and route. The 
same grain may also move from Caldwell directly south through Enid 
to an elevator in Dallas for storage, and then across town to a local 
mill for milling at the through rate from Caldwell to Dallas, without a 
switching penalty, or, after being stored at Enid, it may move to an 
elevator in Dallas for a second storage and then across town for milling 
at no penalty over the through rate. 

Practically all through rates on grain to Texas and Memphis from 
Kansas, Colorado, Nebraska and other northern states break on Kansas 
City, being combinations of local rates to and proportional rates beyond 
Kansas City. The latter are therefore typical of the through rates. The 
present proportional rates from Kansas City are 19 cents to Enid and 
Memphis and 21.5 cents to Dallas. Grain may now move under transit 
from Kansas City to an elevator at Enid for storage and be reshipped 
from such elevator to Dallas, 270 miles south of Enid, for 2.5 cents, or 
to Memphis, 570 miles southeast of Enid, for nothing, upon presentation 
of a freight bill showing a prior movement of a like amount of grain 
from Kansas City to Enid, but when the same bill is presented as au- 
thority for moving the same grain one mile across town at Enid, a 
charge of $9.00 is made. 

The through rates would, however, be protected without a switch- 
ing penalty on movements to or from elevators or mills just beyond 
the Enid yard limits. For example, grain that had moved from Kansas 
City to an elevator a few feet north of the Enid yard limits for storage 
can be reshipped from such elevator to the mill at Enid for milling, 
and the product reshipped thence to Dallas for 2.5 cents, or to Memphis 
for nothing. In this illustration practically the entire movement from 
elevator to mill would be in the Enid switching district, and the eleva- 
tor from which the through rates would be protected without a switch- 
ing penalty could even be adjacent to an elevator in Enid from which 
such a penalty would be exacted. By moving the yard limit sign a short 
distance to the north the penalty would be put on both elevators, and 
a corresponding change of the sign to the south would remove the 
penalty from both. It is apparent, therefore, that transit is here gov- 


erned by the arbitrary location of the yard-limit sign and not by trans- 
portation standards. 


_ The Commission said the defendants justified the difference 
in favor of an industry outside of Enid as compared with one 
inside of Enid, on the theory that true transit was applicable 
in connection with line hauls only and did not apply to move- 
ments across-town within the same terminal, but that they had 
cited nothing to support this other than some cases mentioned. 
Defendant had depended on three points, said the Commission. 
As to the first, that the cross-town switch at Enid was a sepa- 
rate movement wholly unconnected with the line-haul move- 
ment, the Commission said it was so conceded, but that so were 
all inbound and outbound movements to and from transit points 
separate movements unconnected with each other. Yet, it said, 
this had not prevented them from being linked together under 
transit for the purpose of creating a single factional through 
movement at a one-factor rate. The merging of a cross-town 
switching movement into a through transit arrangement under 
proper tariff conditions would not affect the independent status 
of a cross-town switching movement and charge therefor any 
more than transit now affected the local in-and-out transit 
movements and rates therefor, it said. 


In disposing of the defendants’ other contentions, that the 
practice would spread, and that the decision in Grain and 
Grain Products, supra, had not contemplated cross-town switch- 
ing, the Commission said it need only be said that the two 
transits provided in the grain cases had not been differentiated 
as between line-haul and terminal transits, and that no such 
arbitrary distinction had been intended. The manner of using 
— a was optional with the transitors, it said, and 
continued: 


The manner of using those transits was optional with the transitors. 
As defendants had then been protecting the through transit rates on 
shipments switched across town at transit stations by their various 
absorption privileges, it was contemplated that this practice would be 
continued without prejudice to the right of carriers to litigate that 
question in a separate proceeding. Merely because the satisfaction of 
one complaint may lead to other complaints seeking correction of 
allegedly unlawful situations elsewhere, is no reason for withholding 
relief from a complainant entitled to such relief. 


Commissioner Johnson said that, under the majority report, 
the complainants would be accorded, free of switching charges, 
the switching incident to spotting and unloading cars at their 
plants; switching required in spotting and reloading of cars at 
those plants; cross-town switching involved in taking the ship- 
ments from their plants to the plants of other industries within 
the Enid terminal; and the switching required in spotting and 
unloading of the cars at those other plants. In some instances, 
said he, the several switching charges (separately published) 
aggregated $16.05 a car. 

He said that cross-town switching was a technical name for 
the service incident to the movement of local shipments by rail 
carriers between points within restricted terminal areas and 
that such service was strictly intrastate when, as here, the 
terminal area was within the boundaries of one state. It had 
none of the characteristics of interstate traffic, said he. 
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The majority would confer an “in-transit status” on the 
complainant’s cross-town shipments (a status they did not now 
have) and by operation of the fiction relied on to support the 
prescribed transit the character of the cross-town service would 
be changed from intrastate to interstate, he said, adding that 
“the jurisdiction of the state authority is effectively displaced, 
and the method selected for bringing this about is one which 
seems to have relieved the majority from compliance with the 
statutory requirements relating to displacement of state au- 
thority by federal authority.” 


The majority had conceded that the cross-town switching 
service was separate and distinct from the line-haul service, 
said he, and that separate charges in addition to the line-haul 
rates should be maintained and collected for cross-town switch- 
ing. It then made findings that required the Enid defendants to 
accept complainants’ surrender of one of the three authorized 
line-haul transits in payment for all of the unabsorbable 
switching charges within the Enid terminal, he said, but that 
if for any reason the complainants were not willing to give up 
one of their line-haul transit privileges, the Enid defendants 
were required to -collect the full amounts of the switching 
charges in money. 


“The majority in effect require the establishment of a 
barter system under which the shipper may exchange transit 
privileges for unabsorbed terminal switching charges,” said 
Commissioner Johnson. “The approved system might not be 
objectionable if the required form of payment, i.e., the sur- 
render of a line-haul transit privilege, had any value. The fact 
is that complainants have more line-haul transit privileges than 
they can use and they part with nothing having value when 
they forego the use of one of them.” 


After referring to the Staley case, he said it seemed clear 
that, under the majority findings, the Staley Company could 
(with the consent and cooperation of the Decatur carriers) 
make similar payments for unabsorbable switching at Decatur. 
As this form of payment would defeat the objectives of Ex Parte 
No. 104, said he, it would seem that the pending investigations 
in that proceeding might as well be discontinued, and continued: 


Rail transport, with its rigid roadways, heavy and awkward equip- 
ment, is not as well adapted to the extremely short hauls which char- 
acterize cross-town movements between points within terminal areas 
as is the much more flexible motor transport, with its light and versa- 
tile equipment. This suggests that a properly coordinated system of 
transportation would (as far as practicable) limit local cross-town ship- 
ments between points within terminals to the motor carriers, thus mak- 
ing the line-haul carriage between terminals a special field for the rail 
carriers. Coordination along these lines is contemplated by the ‘‘Na- 
tional Transportation Policy’’ set forth in the opening paragraph of the 
interstate commerce act. When the barter system here approved be- 
comes effective in all terminals (as it surely will), the motor carriers 
will be precluded from the performance of local cross-town deliveries, 
or services which would constitute their special field of operations under 
a logical system of coordinated motor and rail transport. To obtain 
any of the local cross-town business the motor carriers will have to 
perform the services free of all charges. There will be no other way 
for them to overcome the competition of the free rail service that will 
have to be established pursuant to the majority findings. The motor 
carriers cannot perform such services free of charges. They undoubt- 
edly will surrender this field of operations to the rail carriers. 


Commission Reports 


(An asterisk before the docket number means that the report 
will not be printed in full in the permanent series of Commission 
reports. Mimeographed copies of such reports in full may be ob- 
tained by prompt application to the Commission. ) 


Alcohol 


Fourth section application No. 20162, Alcohol from Texas, 
embracing fourth section applications Nos. 20153, as amended, 
20344, 20416, 20506, 20623, and 20624. By division 2. Authority 
granted, with conditions, by fourth section order No. 15081, to 
establish and maintain over circuitous routes of applicants, as 
described in the applications, for the transportation of various 
kinds of alcohol, anti-freeze preparations, and related com- 
modities, carloads, (a) from Houston and Texas City to Chi- 
cago, Peoria, destinations on the line of the Elgin, Joliet & 
Eastern named in the report, and intermediate points in Illinois 
and Indiana to which the rates to the named points are to be 
observed as maxima; (b) from Houston, Texas City and Velasco 
(Dow) to Charlestown, Ind., and intermediate points in Illinois 
and Indiana to which the Charlestown rates are to be observed 
as maxima; (c) from Houston, Texas City and Velasco (Dow) 
to St. Louis and Memphis and from intermediate points from 
which the rates from the origins in (a), (b), and (c).are to 
be observed as maxima, rates the same as those concurrently 
in effect on like property over the direct lines or routes from 


the named origins to the same destinations, but not lower than 
the rates set forth in the application, without observing the 
long-and-short-haul provision of section 4. Relief had been 
granted in connection with certain items by fourth section 
orders No. 14856, and 14876, which were vacated and set aside 
by the instant order on its effective date, June 10. The report 
said reduced rates had been established to assist New Orleans 
distillers to market alcohol made from imported blackstrap 
molasses and that, to meet this competition, carriers serving 
producing points in the Texas Gulf port area had established 
the column 30 basis of rates on this traffic and that this basis 
had spread until it had been given general application for the 
movement of alcohol throughout the entire southwestern area. 
It said that for the purpose of disposing of these fourth section 
applications, the Commission was of the opinion that the col- 
umn 30 rates or lower combinations that applicants proposed 
to apply at intermediate points on their routes, were not in 
excess of maximum reasonable rates. 


Whiskey Barrels 


No. 28918, J. R. Kelley Cooperage Co. vs. Illinois 
Central Railroad Co. et al. By division 3. On reconsideration, 
finding in prior report, 256 I. C. C. 362, that the rate on second- 
hand (old) tight wooden whiskey barrels, in carloads, from 
Louisville, Ky., to Kansas City, Kans., had been and would be 
unreasonable, reversed, and same rate found not unduly preju- 
dicial. Prior order vacated, and complaint dismissed. The 
report said the findings in the prior report rested largely on 
the Commission’s understanding that the class rates from 
Louisville to Kansas City had been prescribed as reasonable 
for all existing routes, and. that it now appeared that the class 
rates were not prescribed necessarily for application over the 
St. Louis-San Francisco, but were required to be established 
only over reasonably direct routes. It said a rate made 35 per 
cent of the rate over the shipper-designated routes of move- 
ment would be about 70 cents, or about 5 cents higher than the 
assailed commodity rate of 65 cents. The 650 cent rate, it said, 
was a truck-compelled rate from Louisville to Hutchinson, 
Kan., applied to Kansas City under an intermediate-rate rule 
in the tariff. Hutchinson was 214 miles west of Kansas City, 
it pointed out, and that the allegation of undue prejudice was 
based solely on the failure of defendants to maintain a rate to 
Kansas City that reflected this difference in distance. A mere 
difference in rates, or in distance where the rates were equal- 
ized, did not of itself constitute undue prejudice, said the report, 
and said complainant had made no attempt to show that the 
assailed rate was the cause of any disadvantage to it or advan- 
tage to a competitor at Hutchinson. It also pointed out that 
neither of the three defendants served Hutchinson, and that 
withdrawal by them from participation in the rate to that 
point would not affect its application over various routes of car- 
riers not defendants and against which any order herein would 
not run. 


Leather 


I. and S. No. 5262, Leather, from Michigan to Wisconsin 
and Illinois. By division 2. Suspended schedules ordered can- 
celled. Proposed rates on upper leather and tanned leather, in 
less than carloads, from Eben Junction, Manistique, and Sault 
Ste. Marie, Mich., to Beloit, Manitowoc, and Milwaukee, Wis., 
and Chicago, Ill, not shown to be just and reasonable. By 
schedules filed to become effective November 1, 1943, the Soo 
Line, the North Western, and the Milwaukee, proposed cancel- 
lation of the present rate of 42.5 cents on upper and tanned 
leather, in less than carloads, between the aforementioned 
points, and establishment of higher rates in lieu thereof. On 
protest of the Price Administrator and the Director of Eco- 
nomic Stabilization, the proposed rates were suspended until 
June 1. The report said the 42.5-cent rate was an any-quantity 
rate and that in lieu of it rates proposed without a minimum 
weight limitation would be, for example, from Sault Ste. Marie, 
85 cents to Manitowoc, 215.6 miles; 95 cents to Milwaukee, 
467.3 miles; $1.01 to Beloit, 552.3 miles, and $1.08 to Chicago, 
556.9 miles. It said that only one rate comparison had been 
made by the respondents. This, it said, and other evidence pre- 
sented by respondents, tended to indicate that the any-quantity 
rate of 42.5 cents proposed to be cancelled was subnormal, but 
that clearly the record was insufficient to prove that the rates 
— in lieu of the 42.5-cent rate would be just and rea- 
sonable. 


Scrap Iron 


No. 28951, M._N. Landay Co. vs. Pennsylvania Railroad 
Co. By division 2. Reparation awarded. Rate on interstate car- 
load shipments of scrap iron made between April 18, 1941, and 
July 17, 1941, from Conway, Pa., to Midland, Pa., found unrea- 
sonable. Present rate on like traffic found not unreasonable. 









The Commission found that the rate of $1.11 on the shipments 
considered from Conway to Midland was unreasonable to the 
extent that it exceeded 84 cents, and that the present interstate 
rate of 84 cents on scrap iron, im carloads, from and to those 
points was not unreasonable. It said the complainant had been 
damaged to the extent that the charges collected exceeded those 
that would have accrued at the rate found reasonable, and was 
entitled to reparation with interest. The report said that in 
Newport News Shipbldg. & D. D. Co. vs. Baltimore & O. R. Co. 
160 I. C. C. 521, division 3 had prescribed rates made on the 
basis of 70 per cent of the basic scale on iron and steel articles 
found reasonable in Iron and Steel Articles, 155 I. C. C. 517, 
as set forth in appendix F thereto, for application on iron and 
steel scrap, in carloads, from Newport News, Va., to certain 
destinations in Maryland, Delaware, New Jersey, and Pennsyl- 
vania; and that in subsequent proceedings, including Midvale 
Co. vs. Wheeling & L. E. Ry. Co. 231 I. C. C. 734, the Commis- 
sion had approved the latter basis on scrap iron and steel for 
application from and to other ints in trunk-line territory, 
including Pennsylvania. Application of that basis to shipments 
from Conway to Midland would result in a rate of $1.21, 10 
cents higher than the applicable rate on the shipments involved 
herein, and 37 cents higher than the present interstate rate 
from Conway to Midland. However, it said, the basis described 
was not a proper measure of the reasonableness of the rates 
assailed in view of the evidence of record. 


Wrapping Paper 


Fourth section application No. 19788, Wrapping Paper to 
Texas. By division 2. Authority granted, on conditions, by 
fourth section order No. 15085, denying all other and further 
relief asked for effective June 16, to establish and maintain 
rates on wrapping paper, in carloads, from Elizabeth, La., to 
Houston, Galveston, and certain other points in Texas, without 
observing the long-and-short-haul provision of section 4 of the 
interstate commerce act. Conditional temporary relief had been 
authorized by fourth section order No. 14668. The report said 
that prior to abandonment of a line extending from High Island, 
Tex., to Port Bolivar, Tex., 26.7 miles, and abandonment of 
ferry operated between Port Bolivar and Galveston, about 3.9 
miles, wrapping paper shipped from Elizabeth to the described 
destination points had moved over a Santa Fe line through 
Silsbee and Beaumont, Tex., to High Island, thence over the 
railroad line and ferry to Galveston, and thence by way of the 
Santa Fe to other destination points, on a rate of 30 cents. 
Most shipments, it said, were consigned to Houston. The appli- 
cation proposed substitution of a new and longer route for the 
route no longer available without making a change in the rate 
structure, the report said. Applicants were authorized to estab- 
lish and maintain the 30-cent rate, minimum carload weight 
40,000 pounds, from Elizabeth, La., over the single-line route 
of the Santa Fe through Fresenius, Cleveland, Somerville, 
Brenham, and Duke, Tex., to points on the line of that carrier, 
Houston to Galveston, Tex., both inclusive. 


Grain and Grain Products 


‘Fourth section application No. 20214, Grain and Grain 
Products Between Northwestern Points. By division 2. Author- 
ity granted, on conditions, to establish and maintain rates on 
grain and grain products, in carloads, between points in Iowa 
and Minnesota and points in Wisconsin and Michigan, without 
observing the long-and-short-haul provisions of section 4 of 
the act. Relief was authorized temporarily by fourth section 
order No. 11829. The report said the applicants proposed to 
establish between points in Iowa on the North Western and the 
Chicago Great Western, including Renova, Minn., on the latter 
railroad, and points in northern Wisconsin and the upper penin- 
sula of Michigan, when moved eastbound over the North West- 
ern through Clinton, Ia., and Proviso, Ill., or over the Chicago 
Great Western to Sycamore, Ill., thence the North Western 
beyond, rates the same as those currently in effect on like traf- 
fic from and to the same points when moved over applicants’ 
routes through Minneapolis, with transit at that point. On 
westbound movements, it said, the above routes would be re- 
versed. The proposed routes through Proviso and Sycamore, as 
shown of record, were from 11 to 63 per cent longer than those 
through Minneapolis, the report said. It said the rates proposed 
were in no instance less than the rate-break combinations 
available from and to the same points over the shorter routes 
through Minneapolis. Rates from and to higher-rated inter- 
mediate points would not exceed rates constructed on the same 
basis as rates from and to more distant points or rates con- 
structed on the basis prescribed in Grain and Grain Products, 
205 I. C. C. 301, 215, I. C. C. 83, the report said. 
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Commission Motor Reports 


(An asterisk before the docket number means that the report 
will not be printed in full in the permanent series of motor carrier 
reports of the Commission. Mimeographed copies of such reports in 
jull may be obtamed by prompt application to the Commission.) 


*MC 40215, Sub. 2, Ray Richardson, Salina, Kan., exten- 
sion. Certificate denied. Household goods, between points in 
various states and the District of Columbia, over irregular 
routes. 

*MC 104522, Industrial Cartage Co., Inc., Warren, O., com- 
mon carrier. Certificate denied. Specified commodities in de- 
seenen territory in O., N. Y., Pa., W. Va., Ky., Ind., Ill, and 

ich. 


Commission Water Reports 


(An asterisk before the docket number means that the report 
will not de printed in ful! in the permanent series of Commission 
reports. Mimeographed copies of such reports in full may be oo. 
tained by prompt application to the Commission.) 


*W-103. Joseph R. Hutton Contract Carrier Application. 
By division 4. On reconsideration, findings in prior report of 
July 17, 1942, modified by specifying the type of vessels to be 
used in the exercise of the authority granted. Amended cer- 
tificate and order issued, as to continuance in operation as a 
common carrier by self-propelled vessels and by non-self- 
propelled vessels with the use of separate towing vessels, in 
the transportation of commodities generally between points 
within the limits of New York harbor and harbors contiguous 
thereto, points on the Hudson River below its junction with the 
Erie Canal of the New York state canal system, the Erie and 
Oswego Canals of the state canal system, and the Niagara 
River. The report said the prior report had not specified the 
type of vessels to be used by applicant and that, in the absence 
of such provision the applicant would be free to extend its 
operations and perform services different from those performed 
by him on and since the statutory date. 


*W-377, River Terminals Corporation Applications. By 
division 4. Certificate granted. Applicant found entitled to con- 
tinue operation as a common carrier by non-self-propelled ves- 
sels with the use of separate towing vessels in the transporta- 
tion of commodities generally between ports and points along 
the Gulf Intracoastal waterway from New Orleans, La., to 
Galveston, Tex., inclusive, the Mississippi River from New 
Orleans to its confluence with the Red River, the Red River 
to its confluence with the Black River, the Black River to its 
confluence with the Ouachita River, and the Ouachita River to 
and including Camden, Ark.; and in the transportation of cot- 
ton, cotton linters, pickings and waste, in bales, from Caruth- 
ersville, Mo., and Memphis, Tenn., to New Orleans. Extension 
of operations between Galveston and Corpus Christi, Tex., in- 
clusive, authorized in the proviso of section 309(d). “Grand- 
father” rights denied as to cotton, transported in the cotton 
season, from Vicksburg, Greenville, and Carriola, to New Or- 
leans, under an agreement with New Orleans & Vicksburg 
Packet Co. The Packet company, said the report, furnished 
more than an incidental towage service to applicant and had 
complete control of its barges. 

W-592, T. J. McCarthy Steamship Co. Common Carrier 
Application, embracing W-729, Automotive Trades Steamship 
Co. Common Carrier Application. By the Commission. On 
further hearing, findings in prior report, 250 I. C. C. 550, that 
applicants were not in bona fide operation on January 1, 1940, 
as common or contract carriers by water, in the performance 
of transportation subject to the provisions of part III of the 
act, and that present or future public convenience and neces- 
sity had not_been shown to require such operations, reversed 
in part. Applicants found not to have been in bona fide opera- 
tion on the statutory date as common or contract carriers per- 
forming transportation subject to the provisions of part III of 
the act. Further found that present and future public con- 
venience and necessity required operation by applicants as 
common carriers by water of motor vehicle by self-propelled 
vessels in interstate or foreign commerce between Detroit and 
Lake Erie ports, and between Detroit and Lake Superior ports. 
Certificate issued to T. J. McCarthy Steamship Co. for itself 
and as managing agent of Automotive Trades. Commissioner 
Miller dissented in part, saying the findings in the prior report 
should be affirmed in all respects. He was joined in his expres- 
sion by Chairman Patterson and Commissioners Mahaffie and 
Rogers. . 


*W-351, Northland Transportation Co. Common Carrier 
Applications. By division 4. Applications dismissed and de- 
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nied. Applicants, G. W. Skinner, David E. Skinner, and R. C. 
Anderson, doing business as Northland Transportation Co., 
substituted as applicants by order of November 4, 1943, found 
not entitled to a certificate under section 309(a) of the act 
because they or their predecessors had not been in bona fide 
operation on January 1, 1940, and continuously since. Author- 
ity had been asked to continue operation as a common carrier 
in the transportation of commodities generally in seasonal 
operations from September to January, inclusive, between the, 
principal ports on the Pacific and Atlantic Coasts, and passen- 
gers and commodities generally between ports in Washington 
on Puget Sound and ports in Alaska. 


Railroad Abandonments 


N. Y. C. 


The Committee of Yonkers Commuters has petitioned the 
Commission, in Finance No. 13914, New York Central Railroad 
Co. Abandonment, for reconsideration of the decision of Febru- 
ary 25; for re-argument of the application; for vacation of the 
Commission’s order of February 25; and, pending determina- 
tion of the petition (4) modification of the effective date of the 
order, if not vacated, to a date at least 30 days subsequent to 
the date of service of the Commission’s decision. 

In that proceeding, the Commission, having considered 
additional evidence received by it at a hearing following the 
hofding of the Supreme Court of the United States that the 
abandonment certificate issued by the Commission should have 
been set aside by the court below because of inadequate find- 
ings by the Commission as to its jurisdiction in the case, 
affirmed the earlier decision by division 4 that present and 
future public convenience and necessity permitted abandonment 
by the New York Central of the Yonkers branch, extending 3.1 
miles from Van Cortland Park Junction, New York City, to 
Getty _— Yonkers, N. Y. (See Traffic World, March 4, 
p. 574. 

The commuters’ committee took twenty numbered excep- 
tions to statements or findings in the Commission’s report, and 
requested fifteen findings, a number of them tending to sup- 
port a finding that the Yonkers branch did not constitute an 
essential link in any general steam railroad system. The com- 
mittee requested, as one of the fifteen findings suggested, that 
the Yonkers branch between Van Cortland Park Junction and 
Getty Square, be found to be a spur wholly within the state 
of New York within the meaning of section 1(22) of the inter- 
state commerce act. 


It also asked the Commission to find that the extension of 
the Lenox Avenue subway through Sedgwick Avenue was prob- 
able “shortly after the conclusion of the present war and may 
reasonably be expected to increase traffic on the Yonkers 
branch.” The Commission should also find that it was without 
jurisdiction of the subject matter of the application, and was 
a to consider and act on the application, the commit- 
tee said. 


In requesting that the effective date of the order be ex- 
tended, the committee said that this would give the interested 
parties opportunity to protect their interests by the exercise of 
due diligence, and that “thus unnecessary expense, litigation 
and delay and untoward civil liability through the dismantling 
of the tracks and equipment of the branch under a colorable 
order issued without jurisdiction would be avoided.” 


The New York Central, in a reply to the petition of the 
Committee of Yonkers Commuters for reconsideration in 
Finance No. 13914, said that the committee’s request for oral 
argument, and its request that if the order be not vacated that 
its effective date be extended to a date at least 30 days subse- 
quent to the date of the service of the decision of the Commis- 
sion on the petition, and the petition itself, “can well be re- 
garded as an effort to create a situation where applicant will 
have to restore service on the branch pending the effective 
date of a new certificate.” 

The New York Central said that as there could be no 
assurance that the United States Supreme Court, having al- 
ready twice extended the effective date of its mandate, would 
do so again or that the lower court when it received the Su- 
preme Court’s mandate would delay issuance of an order set- 
ting aside the original certificate, it was of the utmost impor- 
tance to the New York Central that the petition for reconsidera- 
tion, and any similar petition filed by other parties to the pro- 
ceeding, should be promptly disposed of in order that the rail- 
road would not be placed in jeopardy. 

_ The railroad said the New York Public Service Commis- 
Sion had issued, on March 14, an order requiring that, on or 
before March 27, the tariffs withdrawing published fares filed 
pursuant to the Commission’s authorization in its original order 
of March 20, as amended, be cancelled, and that this order had 
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not been set aside by the order of any court. It pointed out 
that another proceeding was pending before the New York 
commission seeking, the New York Central said it believed, to 
penalize it for having withdrawn service pursuant to the Com- 
mission’s authorization. It also directed attention to the fact 
that a large number of commuters had filed, “at the instance 
of counsel for the Committee of Yonkers Commuters,” identical 
claims for damages based on an alleged unauthorized cessation 
of service on the Yonkers branch on June 30, 1943. 

On the basis of these circumstances, the New York Central 
said the Commission should take very prompt action lest the 
railroad be made to suffer unwarranted penalties and damages 
on account of the insufficiency of findings found by the Supreme 
Court to exist in the Commission’s first report and order. 

It said that, with one exception, the claims made in the 
petition for reconsideration had been advanced by one or other 
of the parties to the proceeding, considered by the Commission, 
and disallowed. For the first time, the New York Central said, 
the instant petition had raised a new contention, that “the 
Yonkers branch is a spur track situated entirely within one 
state, and therefore, wholly exempt from the Commission’s 
jurisdiction under section 1(22).” The railroad continued: 


In view of what has already happened in this proceeding it is not 
difficult to see what is back of this new contention. It is an effort to 
make history repeat itself, to lay a foundation for a court attack upon 
the new certificate on the ground that its basic findings, like those of 
the original certificate, are insufficient under section 1(22). In order to 
forestall any advantage being gained by this maneuver, eyen the advan- 
tage of time, it is respectfully suggested by way of extreme caution 
that for the reasons stated herein the Commission very promptly deny 
this petition for reconsideration, adding to or supplementing its order 
with a specific finding that the Yonkers branch is not a spur within the 
intendment of section 1(22). 


The Commission had directly passed on this point in its 
latest report, said the New York Central, quoting from that 
report to the effect that “the branch is not within the exemp- 
tions of paragraph (22).” The contention that the line was an 
interurban electric line was entirely at variance with this new 
description of the line as a spur, said the railroad, and gave 
five additional reasons why it could not be called a spur. 


P. M. 


By a report and certificate in Finance No. 14463, Pere 
Marquette Railway Co. Abandonment, the Commission, division 
4, has authorized the Pere Marquette to abandon a branch line 
of railroad extending from Clare, Grant Township, to the end 
of the so-called Harrison branch in Harrison, Hayes Township, 
all in Clare county, Mich., 16.58 miles. 

By a report and certificate in Finance No. 14462, Pere 
Marquette Railway Co. Abandonment, the Commission, division 
4, has permitted abandonment by the Pere Marquette of a 
branch line of railroad extending from Remus, Wheatland 
Township, Mecosta County, Mich., to the end of the so-called 
Weidman branch in Weidman, Sherman Township, Isabella 
County, Mich., 12.99 miles. 


Southern 


Saying that the branch involved was simply a connection 
between two of its main lines, and that it had been demon- 
strated that traffic heretofore moving over the branch had been 
successfully diverted, Southern Railway Co. has filed a brief 
with the Commission in Finance No. 14257, Southern Railway 
Co. Abandonment. The proceeding involves abandonment of a 
branch line extending from Rome, Ga., to Gadsden, Ala., 50 
miles. Southern asked the Commission to issue a certificate 
authorizing the abandonment. 

“The part of the line serving the industrial area of Rome, 
Ga., at one end and Gadsden, Ala., at the other end, is not 
included in the abandonment and will remain undisturbed, and 
these areas will continue to be served as they have always 
been,” said Southern. The points near Rome and Gadsden from 
and to which the line proposed to be abandoned extended were 
— outside the industrial areas of those places, the railroad 
said. 

It estimated that an expenditure of $174,236 would have 
to be made within the next two years in order to maintain the 
line for handling the present volume of business, and said that 
the three section gangs that maintained the line, and the train 
crew, would be employed elsewhere by the railroad. 

Since 1925, said Southern, strenuous efforts had been made 
to persuade various industries to locate in the area or on the 
line, without success. After discussing some negotiations, South- 
ern said it was significant that it had failed, in 1937, to induce 
the Champlain Paper Co., of New York, to locate a new pro- 
cess paper mill on the line, in view of the inference raised by 
the protestants “that there is a large supply of marketable 
pulpwood in the area, and this incident, coupled with the fact 
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that in the years 1940, 1941 and 1942, and ten months in 1943, 
there were but twenty-seven cars of pulpwood shipped out of 
the territory, gives but little credence to this contention.” 

The losses of the branch, exclusive of overhead expense, 
for 1940, 1941, 1942, and four months of 1943, totaled $284,- 
385.94, said Southern, and that for the operation of a line 50 
miles long “this is a staggering and unjustified loss, and one 
that should not be permitted to continue.” 


Admitting that the line had a feeder value, both to the 
Southern Railway Co. and Southern Railway System, the com- 
pany said that if 50 per cent of the gross revenue as the cost 
of handling off-line traffic was used as a basis for computing 
the feeder value to Southern Railway Co., there still remained 
a substantial deficit of $240,223.06; and that if the same formula 
was used for computing the feeder value of the branch to South- 
ern Railway System, there was a total deficit of $209,830.13. 

Beginning February 1, 1943, traffic that had previously 
moved over the branch from Atlanta and points beyond to 
Attalla through Rome had been diverted through Birmingham 
and Chattanooga, said Southern. The results of this experience 
were rather startling, it said, as it had been found that the 
overhead traffic previously moving over the Rome-Attalla 
branch could be diverted in the manner described, not only 


without complaint from shippers, but without the operation of - 


additional trains. 

The railroad said that, in “a desperate attempt to defeat 
the abandonment of this line, some evidence of an alleged 
future increase in rates in case of abandonment has been intro- 
duced by the protestants. This evidence is not only highly 


speculative, but it is not supported by the true facts and has 
no probative value.” 


The state of Alabama, through William N. McQueen, its 
acting attorney general, insisted that by routing the diverted 
traffic over the segment sought to be abandoned, the applicant 
would end its fiscal year with a much larger profit than by 
diverting the traffic and assigning a part of its revenue to 
another railroad. It asked the Commission to deny the appli- 
cation, or continue it for one year with the applicant being 
permitted to compile the necessary data showing the result 
of such operation with available: freight either being routed 
over the involved line, or its being assigned credit therefor, 
and the figures or data compiled for the entire line from 
Attalla to Rome. 


“It is obviously not the segment involved that is causing 
the applicant to suffer a deficit in its operation; it is not public 
convenience and necessity that is causing a deficit,” said Mr. 
McQueen, “but it is the fact that the applicant is deliberately 
transferring a part of its traffic to the Alabama Great Southern 
and consequently a part of its revenue that is causing the 
applicant’s net income to be reduced... .” 


After contending that the applicant had admitted that it 
had been, and was, within the “excess income bracket” and 
that the only loss that might have been suffered by the appli- 
cant if the alleged deficit was accurate was less than $17,000, 
Mr. McQueen said: 


When compared with the admitted net profits of over $33,000,000 
for the same year, this figure pales into utter insignificance, particu- 
larly when the Commission bears in mind the fact that the same 
shippers whom the applicant is now attempting to exploit in the form 
of increased freight rates were material contributors toward this 
$33,000,000 net profit. 


He said, also, that “we think it nothing short of wonderful 
that the applicant has been able to maintain the line involved 
for some fifty year at a low maintenance figure, but at the 
time of the application it suddenly becomes necessary to spend 
an estimated $174,000 for the next two years’ maintenance, 
particularly when the witness has had thirty years’ experience 
in such work, having some 3,500 miles of rail lines under his 
supervision, and cannot remember a single instance where the 
applicant has spent a like sum, over a like period of time, 
maintaining a like road... .” 


B. & O. 


In Finance No. 14517, the Baltimore & Ohio has asked 
the Commission for authority to abandon that part of the 
Pickens branch of its Monongah division extending from a point 
near Macpelah Junction in the vicinity of Weston to a point 
near Buckhannon, approximately 12.8 miles, in Lewis and 
Upshur counties, W. Va. The railroad said the traffic on the 
line had never been heavy and had been decreasing in recent 
years so that now no traffic of any character was handled on 
the line. The applicant urgently needed the rail and track ma- 
terials that might be salvaged from the line to assist it in im- 
proving other parts of its system, particularly its facilities 


TRAFFIC WORLD 


serving the bituminous coal areas of West Virginia, the appli- 
cation said. In the absence of any need for the line involved, 
and because of the national interest in maximum coal produc- 
tion, the railroad said the abandonment should be permitted. 


UNCONTESTED FINANCE CASES 


Report and order in F. D. No. 14438, State Line & Sullivan Rail- 
road Co., Lease, authorizing lease by the Lehigh Valley Railroad Co, 
of the properties of the State Line & Sullivan Railroad Co. Approved. 

Report and order in F. D. No. 14483, Alton Railroad Co., Trustee 
Notes, granting authority to issue at par not exceeding $628,000 of 
promissory notes, consisting of 10 notes in the principal amount of 
62,800 each, in evidence of, but not in payment of, the unpaid portion 
of the cost of certain equipment purchased under a conditional-sale 
agreement. Approved. 

Report and certificate in F. D. No. 14329, Baltimore & Ohio Railroad 
Co. Construction, authorizing construction by the Baltimore & Ohio 
Railroad Co. of a line of railroad in Webster county, W. Va. Approved, 

Report and order in F. D. No. 14450, Strouds Creek & Muddlety 
Railroad Co. Lease, authorizing lease by the Baltimore & Ohio Rail- 
road Co. of the railroad and physical properties of the Strouds Creek 
& Muddlety Railroad Co. Approved. 

Order in F. D. No. 14220, Emory River Railroad Co. Acquisition 


and construction, further extending time for completion of construction 
to July 1, 1944. Approved. 


PETITIONS FOR REHEARING, ETC. 


MC F-2474, Durham-Dunn Bus Co., lease, Queen City Coach Co. 
Durham-Dunn Bus Co., P. O. Box 400, N. C., asks for authority tempo- 
rarily to operate motor carrier properties of Queen City Coach Co., 
Charlotte, N. C. 

No. 28960, Diamond Fertilizer Co. et al. vs. Aberdeen & Rockfish 
et al., and No. 28960 Sub. 1, American Agricultural Chemical Co. vs. 
Same. American Agricultural Chemical Co., complainant, and Davison 
Chemical Corp., International Agricultural Corp. and International 
Minerals & Chemical Corp., interveners, asks for reopening and recon- 
sideration. 

MC F-1962, Watson Bros. Transportation Co., Inc., acquisition of, 
Harry Jaffa, dba Jaffa Transportation. Watson Bros. Transportation 
Co., Inc., asks for reconsideration. 

FF-122, Carloader Corp., freight forwarder application. Applicant 
asks for reconsideration, oral argument and for postponement of effec- 
tive date of order of Division 4 of January 20. 

Finance 14161, Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Railroad Co. abandon- 
ment. Protestants ask that time for filing papers, petitions, etc., as 
may be proper, be extended to February 1, 1945. 

MC F-2281, Northern Pacific Ry. Co., control; Northern Pacific 
Transport Co., purchase, James Shilliedy. Applicants ask that order 


of March 4, be modified so as to extend date on which authority granted 
may be exercised. 


P. & A. FORWARDER TARIFF PROTEST 


The proposed adjustment in supplement No. 20 to Pacific 
& Atlantic Shippers Association tariff I C. C. FF-10, effective 
March 25, would result in a flat 25 per cent increase in the 
rates presently charged by the respondent for handling ship- 
ments of approximately 120 commodities named in the tariff, 
from points in Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Michigan, Wisconsin, 
Minnesota, and Missouri, to points in Official Territory, said 
Price Administrator Bowles, in a petition to the Commission to 
suspend the supplement. 

Dealers in the described commodities had adjusted their 
businesses to freight forwarder services and were operating 
under a maximum price regulation of the Office of Price Admin- 
istration, he said, and that he was informed that the operating 
margins of manufacturers, processors, and distributors of the 
commodities were not large enough to permit the absorption 
of increased transportation costs at this time. 


PASSENGER FARES, D. C.-VA. 


At the request of the federal court for the District of 
Columbia, the Commission, by Commissioner Porter, has modi- 
fied its order in No. 28991, Passenger Fares Between the Dis- 
trict of Columbia and Nearby Virginia, to become effective 
April 28 instead of April 13. 

Suits were filed recently in the court by Virginia State 
Corporation Commission, and three bus lines, asking the court 
to set aside the Commission’s order in the proceeding in which, 
with Chairman Patterson dissenting, the Commission extended 
the District of Columbia fare zone to include the Pentagon 
Building and other government installations in nearby Vir- 
ginia (see Traffic World, March 18, p. 719). 


REPARATION ORDERS 
Reparation orders have been issued in No. 28711, Danville 
Chamber of Commerce, Inc., et al. vs. B. & O. et al.; and No. 
28901 (supplemental), Linen Thread Co., Inc., vs. Pope & Tal- 
bot, Inc., (McCormick Steamship Co. Division) et al. 
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Proposed Reports 





in I. C. C. Cases 


Railroad, Water, and Motor Transport 





Schenley Motor Unit’s Status 


The Schenley motor subsidiary operations in MC 103762, 
Sub. 1, Schenley Distilleries Motor Division, Inc., Contract Car- 
rier Application, should be found to be those of a contract 
carrier, but the application should be denied as not consistent 
with the public interest and the national transportation policy, 
said Examiner Reece Harrison, in a proposed report in that 
proceeding. 

There was a close relationship between the parent cor- 
poration and its motor subsidiary, he said, but added that that 
fact did not establish applicant’s status as a private carrier. 
The evidence disclosed that applicant was a separate legal en- 
tity, organized to perform a transportation service for hire, 
and that it was actually performing for-hire service in furnish- 
ing motor vehicles with drivers over which it had control, said 
the examiner. No legal or factual reason appeared to justify 
the conclusion that the applicant’s proposed operations were 
other than those of a contract carrier of property as defined 
in section 203(a) (15) of the act, he said. 

The applicant had sought dismissal of its application on 
the ground that it was a private carrier, under the arrange- 
ments with various Schenley subsidiaries according to which 
it furnished trucks and drivers for the transportation of the 
products of distillers, and materials and supplies. The Contract 
Carrier Division of the American Trucking Associations, and 
the Contract Carrier Division of that association, had filed 
separate briefs, asking various findings (see Traffic World, 
Feb. 26, p. 526). 

On the question of public interest and the national trans- 
portation policy, the examiner said the question in substance 
was whether the new operation would serve a useful public 
purpose responsive to a demand or need, whether that purpose 
could and would be served as well by existing carriers, and 
whether it could be served by the applicant with the new service 
proposed without endangering or impairing the operations of 
existing carriers contrary to the public interest. The Commis- 
sion had frequently held, he said, that existing carriers normally 
should be accorded the right to transfer all traffic that they 
could handle adequately, efficiently, and economically in the 
territory served by them as against a new entrant into the field. 
He said the applicant had failed to show that the proposed 
operation would be consistent with the public interest and the 
national transportation policy. 


Motor Rate Question 


Examiner H. C. Lawton, in a proposed report in I. and S. 
M-2265, Newspaper Supplements, Parsons, Pa., to the East, 
has recommended finding proposed increased motor common 
carrier rates on newspaper supplements, in less than truck- 
loads and in truckloads, from Parsons (Wilkes-Barre), Pa., 
to certain points in New York and New Jersey, not shown 
just and reasonable. He further recommended that the sched- 
ules be ordered cancelled and the proceeding discontinued, 
without prejudice to the filing of new schedules containing less- 
than-truckload rates in conformity with the discussion in the 
report. 

The examiner said that the showing of grand average costs, 
while not indicating the cost of transporting supplements, fell 
short of establishing that the present truckload rates were below 
a compensatory level and that, considering the volume of the 
movement, the recent 4 per cent general increase and other 
circumstances, it would appear that the present truckload 
rates would be compensatory and that no justification appeared 
for increases as great as 60 per cent. 

As to the less-than-truckload rates, he said the conclusion 
seemed inescapable that the present rates were unreasonably 
low, but that this did not of itself justify increases ranging 
from 40 to 80 per cent. Ordinarily, said he, less-than-truckload 
traffic should move on class rates and that, considering the 
volume and density of this ‘traffic it would appear that the 
lowest class rates maintained for general application for the 
respondents, the fourth class rates would be just and reason- 
able. The present fourth-class rate of 42 cents to New York 
City, zone 1, for the average distance of 136 miles, representing 
an increase of 10 cents, would yield slightly over 6 cents a ton- 





mile, he said, and that this would appear to be compensatory. 
Less-than-truckload rates on that basis would represent an in- 
finitesimal increase a newspaper, which need not be passed 
on to the ultimate consumer, and could not be regarded as 
inflationary, he siad. 

The schedules, filed to become effective July 20, 1943, 
were suspended until February 20, 1944, and postponed by the 
respondents until April 2. The schedules were protested by 
certain shippers and by the Price Administrator. 

. Examiner Lawton said it was necessary to pass on a mo- 
tion of the Price Administrator that the proposed schedules 
be ordered cancelled by the Commission as unlawful because 
(2) the proposed increased rates constituted a general increase 
and, (b) there was an alleged failure of notice to the Office 
of Price Administration, as required of common carriers effect- 
ing general increases in their rates and charges under the 
amendment of. October 2, 1942, to the emergency price control 
act. 

The respondents, said he, did not consider the proposed 
rates as general increases and that the protestants supported 
the motion on the ground that the proposed schedules presented 
a general increase. Both sides, he said, referred to the deci- 
sion of the federal circuit court of appeals for the District 
of Columbia in Henderson vs. Washington, Marlboro & An- 
napolis M. Lines, 132 Fed. (2nd) 729, in which, he said, the 
court had held that an increase of one-third in interstate bus 
fares, affecting 18 per cent of all passengers of the bus line, 
and 30 per cent of its places between the places named, was a 
general increase. 

He said the respondents argued that no general increase 
was involved, and that the mere filing of the tariff did not 
“make” an increase within the meaning of the statute of Octo- 
ber 2, 1942; also that notice of the proposed increase had in 
fact been given the Price Administrator, he having become a 
party to the proceeding on the filing of his protest. 

The examiner pointed out that, from the standpoint of 
the Commission, it was not necessary definitely to decide now 
whether or not a general increase was proposed, and that the 
prohibition in the act was against the “making” of such in- 
creases. The mere filing of the schedules with the Commis- 
sion did not “make” the increase, he said, and that this was 
the holding of the court in the case cited, quoting from the 
court’s opinion. 

“In other words,” said the examiner, “until the proposed 
rates actually become effective, which in the instant proceed- 
ing can not happen now until this proceeding is decided, no 
increase, general or otherwise, can be made. Whether the 30 
days’ notice should then be given by the respondents to the 
Price Administrator if these increases are ‘general’ is a question 
which need not be determined in passing on protestants’ motion. 
The motion should be denied.” 


Proposed Reports 
Mangrove Bark 


No. 28997, American Oak Leather Co. vs. Louisville & 
Nashville Railroad Co. By Examiner C. K. Glover. Rates on 
imported mangrove bark, in carloads, from New Orleans, La., 
to Decatur, Ala., unreasonable. Recommends reasonable rate 
for future, and reparation. The report said the rates applicable 
from shipside to Decatur, Ala., on imported mangrove bark 
were 44 cents, minimum 40,000 pounds, prior to March 26, 1943, 
and 42 cents, minimum 36,000 pounds, on and after that date. 
The 44-cent rate was the same as the import rate in effect on 
the same commodity from New Orleans to Indianopolis Ind., 
it said, and that the 42-cent rate was the same as the import 
rate in. effect to Cincinnati, O., or Evansville, Ind. They ap- 
plied to Decatur to intermediate application prior to June 30, 
1943, on which date the 42-cent rate had been established as a 
specific commodity rate from New Orleans to Decatur, and had 
since remained the applicable rate from and to those points, 
the report said. Complainant contended that the rate should 
not exceed the domestic rate, now 26.5 cents, it said, on native 
bark from and to those points. After making certain rate com- 
parisons, and comparisons as to values, the report said that 
these comparisons, loading, rates, and distances, warranted a 
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finding by the Commission that the assailed rates had been, 
were, and for the future would be unreasonable to the extent 
that they had exceeded, exceeded, or might exceed 36 cents, 
carload minimum 60,000 pounds, plus charges at the port which 
had been and were applicable on import but not on domestic 
traffic from New Orleans to Decatur, and that the complainant 
was entitled to reparation with interest. 


Rate Restrictions 


I. and S. M-2310, Rate Restrictions Over Watson Bros. 
Transportation Co. By Examiner C. W. Bennett. Proposed 
increased rates over certain motor carrier routes on certain 
commodities between specified points in Illinois and Iowa not 
shown to be just and reasonable. Recommends cancellation of 
proposed schedules and discontinuance. By schedules filed to 
become effective October 4, 1943, motor common carriers, par- 
ties to an agency tariff of Western Trunk Line Motor Common 
Carriers Bureau, proposed to establish increased rates, over 
certain routes, on fresh or salted meats, packing-house prod- 
ucts, dairy products, and other related articles in straight or 
mixed truckload shipments, between certain points in Illinois 
and Iowa. On protest of the Price Administrator and the Di- 
rector of Economic Stabilization the proposed schedules were 
suspended until May 4, and the effective date postponed in- 
definitely by the respondents. The report said the Iowa points 
involved were not located on Watson’s direct route through 
that state and that shipments between points in the Chicago 
area and such Iowa points, when routed via ‘Watson, were 
transported over joint routes. A number of Watson’s connec- 
tions also operated a direct single-line service between the 
Illinois and Iowa points involved, and were respondents, said 
the report. Watson’s position, it said, was that the present 
rates were unprofitable for joint-line transportation of the 
commodities and that the present commodity rates would re- 
main available to the shipping public over the routes of the 
other respondents, including those offering a single-line service. 
The report said only Watson appeared in support of the pro- 
posed schedules and that the evidence by that carrier was 
designed primarily to prove that its present divisions of joint 
rates were unprofitable. The matter of division was not in 
issue, it said and that the fact that the present rates would 
continue to apply over other routes did not establish that 
higher rates over Watson’s routes would be reasonable. It 
said the general statements of an official of Watson that the 
commodity rates were unprofitable was not supported by any 
concrete evidence of the operating expenses of that carrier or 


of any of the connecting carriers forming the present through 
routes. 


Exceptions Ratings 


I. and S. M-2278, Restriction of Exceptions Ratings, Mid- 
Western States. By Examiner L. J. Kassel. Proposed increased 
motor common-carrier truckload classification-exceptions rat- 
ings on joint-line shipments of canned goods and related arti- 
cles, petroleum and petroleum products, other than in tank 
trucks, and liquefied petroleum gas; and on single- and joint- 
line shipments of canned goods and related articles in connec- 
tion with Witte Transportation Co.; between points in western 
trunk-line territory, and between points in that territory, on 
the one hand, and points in central territory, on the other, not 
shown to be just and reasonable. Recommends proposed sched- 
ules ordered cancelled and proceeding discontinued. By sched- 
ules filed to become effective August 9, 1943, motor common 
carriers parties to the classification exceptions applying be- 
tween points in western trunk-line territory and points in that 
territory, on the one hand, and, on the other, points in central 
territory, of the Middlewest Motor Freight Bureau, agent, 
proposed the aforementioned restrictions on classification- 
exceptions ratings and also proposed certain changes in the 
exceptions ratings on iron and steel articles. On protests of 
the South Dakota Public Utilities Commission and the Price 
Administrator, the operation of the proposed schedules was 
suspended until March 9, and respondents postponed the effec- 
tive date of the schedules indefinitely. The report said that, in 
support of the proposed increased ratings the respondents had 
principally attempted to show that the rates under the present 
ratings were not reasonably compensatory and that the car- 
riers were in need of increased revenues. The principal ques- 
tion, it said, was the lawfulness of the proposed ratings, and 
that this could not be determined from the evidence adduced. 
In a determination of the just and reasonable classifications of 
articles, the report, said, consideration was to be given to their 
transportation characteristics. Under the respondents’ proposal 
different ratings would apply on like quantities of similar ar- 
ticles between the same point depending on whether one or 
more motor carriers participated in the transportation, it said. 
This was a novel plan of classifications of property, it added, 
and that it was not in consonance with the provisions of section 
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216(b) of the interstate commerce act. The evidence of record 
did not permit a determination of whether the classification 
ratings, the classification-exceptions ratings, or some other 
ratings on the articles involved in the proceeding were just 
and reasonable, it said, and that the burden of showing the pro. 
posed er classifications just and reasonable had not been 
sustained. 


Moior Proposed Reports 


(Recommended orders in proposed motor revorts, at expiration 
of 20 days from date of service of reports (unless otherwise stated), 
become effective unless exceptions have been filed within the 20-day 
period or exceptions have been seasonably jiled by other parties, or 
the order has been stayed or postponed by the Commission. State 
in which applicant has home office is shown in “black face’ type, 
with name of town or city followiny.) 


Ilinois (Chicago)—-MC 954, Sub. 14, Mid-States Freight 
Lines, Inc., extension. Certificate proposed. General commodi- 
ties, from and to points in the Philadelphia commercial zone, in 
intermediate and off-route in connection with applicant’s au- 
thorized operations to and from Philadelphia. 

Kentucky (Louisville)—-MC 52629, Sub. 18, Huber & Huber 
Motor Express, Inc., extension. Certificate proposed. General 
commodities, with exceptions, between Corbin and Williams. 
burg, Ky., via Deering and Goldbug, Ky., over new U. S. high- 
way 25W (Cumberland Falls Road), serving all intermediate 
points. 

Kentucky (Louisville)—-MC 52629, Sub. 19, Huber & Huber 
Motor Express, Inc., extension. Certificate proposed. General 
commodities, over a regular route between junction U. S. high- 
way 31 and Ind. highway 7, near East Columbus, Ind., and junc- 
tion Ind. highway 7 and U. S. highway 31, near Columbus, Ind, 
over U. S. highway 31 (by-passing Columbus, Ind.), for operat- 
ing convenience only, with no service to points not otherwise 
authorized. 

Kentucky (Louisville)—-MC 52629, Sub. 20, Huber & Huber 
Motor Express, Inc., extension. Certificate proposed. General 
commodities, over a regular route between junction of U. S. 
highways 41 and 30 near St. John, Ind., and Chicago, IIl., via 
Dyer, Ind., over U. S. highways 30 and 330, for operating con- 
venience only, with no service to points not otherwise avu- 
thorized. 

Wisconsin (Milwaukee)—MC 72285, Sub. 6, Motor Trans- 
port Co., extension. Certificate proposed. General commodities, 
with exceptions, between junction Wis. highways 30 and 19, and 
Madison, Wis., over Wis. highway 30, serving Delafield, Wis. 

Maryland (Bradbury Heights)—-MC 3677, Sub. 5, Wash- 
ington, Marlboro, & Annapolis Motor Lines, Inc., extension. 
Certificate proposed. Passengers and their baggage, express, 
newspapers, and mail, in the same vehicle with passengers, be- 
tween Washington, D. C., and Camp Springs, Md., Army Air 
Base, Md., over a specified regular route, serving all interme- 
diate points in Md. 

Wisconsin (Racine)—MC 17500, Sub. 2, Elbur W. Eastman, 
extension. Certificate proposed. Meat products, fresh meats, 
packing-house products, soap and soap products, butter, eggs, 
and dressed poultry, from Racine, Wis., to Great Lakes, III. 
over Wis.-Ill. highway 42, serving Kenosha, Wis., and Zion, 
Waukegan, and North Chicago, Ill.; and rejected shipments of 
the aforementioned commodities on return. 


Indiana (Washington)—-MC 45158 Sub. 9, Killion Motor 
Express, Inc., extension. Certificate proposed. General com- 
modities, with exceptions, between Stanford, Ky., and Clinton, 
Tenn., over a specified route, serving no intermediate or off- 
route points. 

Alabama (Birmingham)—MC 42318, Howard Hall Co., Inc., 
common carrier. Certificate proposed on further hearing, and 
findings in prior report, 24 M. C. C. 273, modified. Continuance 
in operation, general commodities, with exceptions, between 
Birmingham, Ala., and points within 10 miles thereof, on the 
one hand, and, on the other, all points in Ga., Miss., N. C., S. C., 
those in Ala. not within 10 miles of Birmingham, and points in 
described areas of Fla., La., Tenn., and W. Va., traversing Ky. 
and Va. for operating convenience only. 

Arkansas (Helena)—-MC 14511, Sub. 3, Helena Bus Line, 
Inc., extension. Certificate proposed. Passengers and their bag- 
gage, mail, express, and newspapers in the same vehicle with 
passengers, between Friar’s Point, Miss., and Powell Junction, 
Miss., over a described route, serving all intermediate points. 

North Carolina (Charlotte)—-MC 61599, Sub. 51, Queen 
City Coach Co., extension. Certificate proposed. Passengers and 
their baggage, and express, mail, and newspapers, in the same 
vehicle with passengers, between Spruce Pine, N. C., and Uni- 
coi, Tenn., over a specified route, serving all intermediate 
points, and return over the same route. 

Idaho (Boise)—-MC 88757, Sub. 3, Forrest H. McClure, ex- 
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tension. Permit proposed. Shingles, posts, lumber, and such 
jumber products as are handled by retail lumber dealers, from 
Longview, Wash., to points in Adams, Payette, Washington, 
Canyon, Valley, Ada, Owyhee, Gem, .Elmore, Gooding, Jerome, 
Minidoka, Twin Falls, Lincoln, Blaine, and Cassia counties, 
Ida., over specified routes, restricted to shipments weighing 
not less than 15,000 pounds; cement, from Lime, Ore., to points 
in the aforementioned Idaho counties, over specified routes. 

Illinois (Chicago)—-MC 1187, Sub. 4, Cushman Motor De- 
livery Co., extension. Certificate proposed. General commod- 
ities, between junction U. S. highways 30 and 35 (west of Ham- 
let, Ind.) and junction U. S. highway 35 and Ind. highway 28 
(near Anthony, Ind.), over U. S. highway 35, as an alternate 
route for operating convenience only in connection with its 
presently authorized routes, serving no intermediate points; 
and serving Wilders, Ky., as an off-route point in connection 
with its authorized routes to and from Cincinnati, O. 

New Jersey (Long Branch)—MC 2255, Sub. 2, Howard W. 
Brown and Charles Zigenfuss, extension. Certificate proposed. 
Fresh meats and packing house products, from Philadelphia, 
Pa., to all points in a described area of N. J., including points 
named and those on the indicated portion of the highway speci- 
fied, over irregular routes, with no transportation for compen- 
sation on return except as otherwise authorized. 

California (Mountain View)—-MC 16951, Sub. 1, C. & M. 
Trucking Co., extension, embracing MC 52554, Sub. 1, Same. 
Certificate or permit denied, with recommendation that the 
Commission reopen the proceedings for all purposes and find 
the applicant entitled to a certificate of public convenience and 
necessity authorizing operation as a common carrier of the 
same commodities and between the same points that it is now 
authorized to operate as a contract carrier by motor vehicle, 
and that an appropriate certificate be issued on surrender of 
the outstanding permit for cancellation. Specified commodities, 
from and to points in California. 

Maryland (Frederick)—-MC 26970, Sub. 9, Roger A. Etzler, 
extension. Denial of certificate proposed, with recommendation 
that the Commission, on its own motion, consider application 
as one for temporary authority. Malt liquors, in containers, 
from Easton; Norristown, Northampton, Philadelphia, Potts- 
ville, and Pittsburgh, Pa., Rochester, Brooklyn, and New York, 
N. Y., Orange and Hammonton, N. J., and Washington, D. C., 
to Marlboro, Frederick, and Hagerstown, Md., in minimum 
quantities of 16,000 pounds, over irregular routes. 


Louisiana (Shreveport) —MC 29957, Sub. 41, Tri-State 
Transit Co. of Louisiana, Inc., extension. Certificate proposed. 
Passengers and their baggage, mail, express, and newspapers, 
in the same vehicle with passengers, between junction of U. S. 
highways 82 and 45 near Columbus, Miss., and Brookville, Miss., 
over U. S. highway 45, serving all intermediate points. 


Ohio (Bellaire)—-MC 40600, Frank J. Hathaway, common 
carrier, embracing MC 40600, Sub. 1, Same, Extension, and 
MC 40600, Same, Extension. Certificate proposed. In MC 40600, 
continuance in operation, meats and packing house products, 
and such commodities as are dealt in by packing houses when 
moving with shipments of meats and packing house products, 
over a regular route, between Indianapolis, Ind., and Mounds- 
ville, W. Va., serving all intermediate points and the off-route 
points of Barnesville and Toronto, O.; household goods, between 
points in Belmont county, O., on the one hand and, on the other, 
points in Ind., O., Pa., and W. Va.; and malt beverages, over 
irregular routes, from Bellaire and Martins Ferry, O., to Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., Ft. Wayne and Noblesville, Ind., and points in 
W. Va., and empty malt-beverage containers in the reverse di- 
rection. On further hearing in MC 40600, Sub. 1, meats and 
packing house products, and such products as are dealt in by 
packing houses when-moving with shipments of meats and 
packing house products, over regular routes, from Wierton, 
W. Va., to Pittsburgh, Pa., serving Hanlin Station, Pa., as an 
intermediate point; and from Wheeling, W. Va., to Pittsburgh, 
serving Washington, Pa., as an intermedaite point. On further 
hearing in MC 40600, Sub. 2, meats and packing house products, 
and such commodities as are dealt in by packing houses when 
moving with shipments of meats and packing products to points 
in a described area of Ohio, as off-route points in connection 
with applicant’s regular routes, and empty metal containers 
and rejected shipments in the reverse direction. 

Pennsylvania (Allentown)—-MC 54744, Sub. 6, Edwin E. 
Clarke, extension. Denial of certificate proposed. General com- 
modities, with exeeptions, between Allentown, Cressona, and 
East Stroudsburg, Pa., Phillipsburg, N. J., and points in Pa. 
within 20 miles of Allentown, on the one hand, and, on the 
other, Pittsburgh, Pa., and points in Pa. within 30 miles of 
Pittsburgh, and certain points in O., Mich., Ind., and IIl., over 
Specified routes. 

_ North Carolina (Charlotte)—-MC 61599, Sub. 50, Queen 
City Coach Co., extension. Certificate proposed. Passengers 
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and their baggage, express, mail and newspapers, in the same 
vehicle with passengers, between Mars Hill, N. C., and Mar- 
shall, N. C., over N. C. highway 213, serving all intermediate 
points. 

_ Georgia (Carrollton)—-MC 69520, Sub. 3, Barnes Freight 
Line, extension. Certificate proposed. General commodities, 
with exceptions, between Villa Rica and Tallapoos, Ga., over 
U. S. highway 78, serving all intermediate points. 


Alabama (Birmingham)—MC 70560, Sub. 18, North Ala- 
bama Motor Express, Inc., extension. Denial of certificate pro- 
posed. General commodities, with exceptions between Birming- 
ham and Huntsville, Ala., over Ala. highway 38, serving no 
intermediate points. 


Alabama (Decatur) —MC 101848, Sub. 4, James: Davis 
Gloud, extension. Certificate proposed. Household goods, be- 
tween Decatur, Ala., and points within 50 miles thereof on the 
one hand, and, on the other, all points in Ala., Miss., Fla., Ga., 
Tenn., and Ky., over irregular routes. 


Idaho (Terreton)—MC 104710, Ed Taylor, common carrier. 
Certificate proposed. Ore, in bulk, from points in Clark and 
Lemhi counties, Ida., within 30 milessof Reno, Ida., to Roberts 
and Dubois, Ida.; and coal, in the season from June 1 to De- 
cember 31 of each year from Blind Bull Coal mines in Wyom- 
ing to Terreton, Ida., and points in Jefferson county, Ida., within 
20 miles of Terreton; and to points in Clark and Lemhi counties 
within 30 miles of Reno, over regular routes. 

Alabama (Red Bay)—MC 104805, W. R. Bullen and T. D. 
Jackson, common carrier. Certificate proposed. Passengers and 
their baggage, mail, express, and newspapers, in the same ve- 
hicle with passengers, between Fulton, Miss., and Corinth, 
Miss., over a specified route, serving all intermediate points; 
and between Golden, Miss., and the Miss.-Ala. state line over 
an unnumbered county highway serving all intermediate points. 

New York (Troy)—MC 1703, Sub. 1, Taconic Valley Bus 
Lines, Inc., extension. Certificate proposed. Passengers and 
their baggage, and express, between Troy and Albany, N. Y., 
over N. Y. highway 32, serving no intermediate points; between 
Petersburg, N. Y., and Williamstown, Mass., over a specified 
route, returning over the same route, serving all intermediate 
points except that no passengers are to be accepted when 
traveling between points in a described area of Vermont, on 
the one hand, and, on the other, points in Mass. 


Tennessee (Chattanooga)—-MC 20901, Sub. 5, Cherokee 
Motor Coach Co., extension. Certificate proposed. Passengers 
and their baggage, mail, express, and newspapers, in the same 
vehicle with passengers, between Tenn. points over six de- 
scribed routes and prescribed intermediate points. 


Montana (Miles City)—-MC 52497, Sub. 3, James W. Nu- 
gent, extension. Certificate proposed. Household goods, be- 
tween points in Montana; and between points in Mont., on the 
one hand, and, on the other, points in N. D., S. D., Minn., Wyo., 
Ida., Ore., and Wash., over irregular routes. 

Michigan (Holland)—-MC 59206, Sub. 1, Holland Motor 
Express, Inc., alternate routes. Certificate proposed. General 
commodities, with exceptions, between junction Ind. highways 
46 and 48 near Penntown, Ind., and Cincinnati, O.; between 
junction U. S. highway 52 and unnumbered O. highway 
(known as Kilby Road), west of Miami, O., and junction said 
unnumbered highway and U. S. highway 50, over prescribed 
routes, service over the alternate routes to be for operating 
convenience only in connection with applicant’s presently au- 
thorized routes. 

Wisconsin (Boscobel)—MC 65061, Sub. 1, Leonard L. 
Ferris, contract carrier. Certificate denied, on finding pro- 
posed operations to be those of a common carrier. Recom- 
mended application be construed as one for temporary author- 
ity to operate as common carrier, general commodities, with 
exceptions, when delivered to applicant only by Union Truck 
Lines, Inc., on railroad billing, between Boscobel, Wis., and 
Woodman, Wis., and between Boscobel and Blue River, Wis., 
over specified routes, restricted to service substituted for rail 
service between points on the lines of the Milwaukee, and 
auxiliary to or supplemental of rail service, where commodities 
transported move on through bill of lading or express receipt, 
under a joint rail-motor arrangements, service entirely by motor 
vehicle where no prior or subsequent line-haul rail service is 
performed not permitted. 

Maryland (Cumberland)—-MC 68963, Sub. 1, Millard W. 
Twigg, common carrier, embracing MC 52716, Alice May Twigg 
common carrier application. Certificate proposed. Continuance 


_in operation, general commodities, with exceptions, between 


Pittsburgh, Pa., Keyser, W. Va., and Cumberland, Md.,- over 
regular routes. 

Ilinois (Chicago)—MC 75551, Sub. 3, I. H. Langenderfer, 
extension. Certificate proposed. General commodities, with ex- 
ceptions, between Warren, O., and Akron, O., over O. high- 
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way 5, as an alternative route for operating convenience only, 
with no service at intermediate points. 

Indiana (Cromwell)—MC 104437, Sub. 3, Harmon M. 
Harper and Oris W. Martin, extension. Permit proposed. Fresh 
fruits and vegetables, in containers, from points in described 
areas of Wis., Mich., Ind., and O., to Chicago, Ill., over irregular 
routes; empty containers and racks, in the reverse direction. 
Holding by applicants of certificate in MC 90897, including 
MC , Sub. 1, and of permit proposed herein, proposed to 
be found consistent. 

Wisconsin (LaCrosse)—-MC 104764, Frank B. Turner, com- 
mon carrier. Certificate proposed. Passengers and their bag- 
gage, between La Crosse, Wis., and La Crescent, Minn., over 
U. S. highway 61, serving no intermediate points. 

Kentucky (Baxter)—-MC 104800, Nichols Fruit & Transfer 
Co., common carrier. Certificate proposed. Household goods, 
between Harlan, Ky., on the one hand, and, on the other, all 
points in Ind., O., Mich., W. Va., Va., Tenn., N. C., S. C., and 
Ga.; fresh fruits and vegetables, from all points in those states 
to Harlan, Ky., over irregular routes. 

Washington (Pullman)—MC 104829, H. D. Boyd, common 
carrier. Certificate proposed. Agricultural commodities, be- 
tween points in Asotin, Garfield, Spokane and Whitman coun- 
ties, Wash., on the one hand, and, on the other, Bonner, 
Kootenai, Latah and Nez Perce counties, Ida.; livestock, be- 
tween points in Spokane and Whitman counties, Wash., on 
the one hand, and, on the other, Umatilla county, Ore., and 
Latah and Nez Perce counties, Ida.; poles, posts, and fuel 
wood, other than prest-o-logs, between points in Whitman 
county, Wash., on the one hand, and, on the other, those in 
Benewah, Latah, and Nez Perce counties, Ida.; used farm ma- 
chinery and implements, between points in Whitman county, 
on the one hand, and, on the other, those in Latah and Nez 
Perce counties; and New farm machinery, from Pullman, Wash., 
and Lewiston and Moscow, Ida., to farms and ranches in Whit- 
man county, Wash., and Latah and Nez Perce counties, Ida., 
over irregular routes. 


Truck Tariff Protest 


The Central States Motor Freight Bureau, in a protest and 
request for suspension filed with the Commission March 20, 
asks for suspension of MF-I. C. C. No. 11 of Lee Brothers, Inc. 
The tariff was filed by Lee Brothers to replace its MF-I. C. C. 
Nos. 9 and 10 which were canceled after they had been sus- 
pended by the Commission. The earlier tariffs were suspended 
after a protest by the Central States Bureau in which the bu- 
reau said that the “only unobjectionable portion” was the “ex- 
planation of abbreviations” (see Traffic World, Jan. 29, p. 269, 
and Feb. 5, p. 332). 


Lee Brothers’ request for permission to cancel its MF- 
I. C. C. Nos. 9 and 10 was based on the plea that they “desired 
to publish the existing motor common carrier level of rates” 
and thus place themselves “on an equal footing with his com- 
petitors,” says the bureau protest, but an examination of the 
newly filed MF-I. C. C. No. 11 shows that Lee Brothers have 
“not only not published anything approaching the normal level 
of motor common carrier rates,” but have, in fact, made reduc- 
tions “to a basis lower than contained in MF-I. C. C. No. 9.” It 
cites an an example of that lower basis the rate on canned and 
prepared foodstuffs from Buffalo, N. Y., to Detroit, Mich., 
which, it says, was 40 cents in the canceled tariff and 37 cents 
in the newly filed tariff. The general level of all Central Terri- 
tory rates in the new tariff, it says, is somewhat higher than 
that in the canceled schedules, but the respondent “has not in- 
creased the rates on which the bulk of its traffic moves.” 


In its protest against the earlier filings, the bureau says, it 
asserted that the tariffs were “one of the most vicious attempts 
at sabotaging the motor common carrier rate structure that has 
appeared in the Commission’s files in recent years,” and adds: 
“We still say it.” Lee Brothers, Inc., it says, does “not care 
what the rates are if they are able to secure owner-operators 
to haul freight at a percentage of the charges.” It asks the 
Commission not to reject the tariff, but to suspend it pending 
a hearing. Rejection or the acceptance of a cancellation supple- 
ment, it insists, “would merely mean the continuance of the low 
rates as a contract carrier without requiring this carrier to 
justify its common carrier basis.” Respondent’s “capricious 
action” in implying that it intended to publish a new tariff on 
the general motor common carrier rate level has permitted it 
“an extra month’s operation as a contract carrier,” the bureau 
charges, repeating its earlier request that the new tariff be 
suspended and hearing set “at as early a date as practicable.” 

Eastern-Central Motor Carriers Association has addressed 
a letter to the attention of the Commission’s Suspension Board, 
to supplement its protest against Lee Brothers, Inc., tariff 
MF-I. C. C. No. 11. 

Referring to a reference in its original protest to the Com- 
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mission’s decision in I. and S. M-2233, condemning Transamer- 
ican Freight Lines proposed minimum class rate restrictions 
(see Traffic World, March 11, p. 637), the association quoted 
the decision as follows: 


An analysis of the suspended schedules discloses a failure to show 
a consistent basis from the standpoint of distances or the first-class 
rates. 


The association said that while the numerous inconsisten- 
cies from the standpoint of either distance or percentage of 
first class in the new Lee tariff had been referred to in its 
original protest, it was felt that an exhibit, attached to the let- 
ter, would be helpful to the Commission in its analysis of the 
rates protested. 

The exhibit set up the different mileages for all of the 
protested rates and rates and percentages of first class obtain- 
ing in connection with each of the protested rate items were 
shown opposite the mileages indicated. Said the association: 


It is only necessary to go down the line under each item number 
in order to immediately appreciate that neither distance nor percent- 
age of first class have played any part in respondent’s scheme of 
common carrier rate-making—that fact is so obvious and appears so 
prominently in exhibit ‘‘H’’ (the attached exhibit) that no more need 
be said by protestant on that score. 


LEE BROTHERS APPLICATION 


Examiner T. F. Kilroy held a further hearing at Chicago, 
March 20, in MC 44761 and MC 52522, grandfather applications 
of Lee Brothers, Inc., Chicago, for authority to operate as 
either a common or contract carrier. The Commission last 
July found the company’s operations to be those of a common 
carrier of specified commodities in New York, Pennsylvania, 
Michigan, Ohio, Illinois, and Indiana—generally between Chi- 
cago and points in those states but, in some cases, between 
specified points other than Chicago to and from those states 
(see Traffic World, July 10, 1943, p. 72, and Feb. 12, p. 389). 

The cases were reopened last December, at the applicant’s 
request, solely to determine whether or not the applicant was 
entitled to continue operations between certain points other 
than Chicago in the six states—such operations being described 
as “cross-haul,” and from and to points in the Chicago com- 
mercial zone and points in Illinois within 10 miles of Chicago, 
as a base area. The Commission had authorized Lee Brothers 
to operate from the base area of the municipal limits of Chicago 
and Illinois points within 5 miles thereof. 

The only witness at the hearing was Francis P. Lee, ap- 
plicant’s president, who submitted a list of all points served 
by the company since 1935. He said he had, at a prior hearing, 
submitted a list of points served in two months of each year 
since 1935. He said the applicant had relied on such evidence 
as typical of its operations throughout those years. He testified 
that the new list showed that the company had served some of 
the points in the Chicago Commercial Zone and other points to 
which it would be denied operating authority if the Commis- 
sion’s order should go in effect. 

The witness was cross-examined by counsel for Keeshin 
Motor Express Service of Chicago, and for several truck lines 
operating between Chicago, on the one hand, and Michigan 
points, St. Louis, and Columbus, O., on the other. Those op- 
posing the application sought to show that the new list of points 


served was practically the same as the list previously introduced 
in evidence. 


SOUTHERN PACIFIC WATER RIGHTS 


The Commission, by an order in W-352, Southern Pacific 
Co. (Southern Pacific Steamship Lines—‘‘Morgan Line’) Com- 
mon Carrier Application, has denied the petition of Seatrain 
Lines, Inc., for reconsideraiton and rehearing, and for recission 
and modification of the Commission’s order in that proceeding. 

Seatrain had asked the Commission to find that the cessa- 
tion of the Morgan Line operations, following the sale of its 
vessels to the Maritime Commission in June-July, 1941, was 
an interruption over which the applicant had control and that 
it, therefore, was not entitled to a “grandfather” certificate 
(see Traffic World, Jan. 15, p. 140). 


SOYBEANS, ILLINOIS TO INDIANA 


The Commission, by an order in No. 28667, Central Soya 
Co. Inc. vs. Alton Railroad Co. et al., has denied the petition 
of the defendant western Illinois railroads for rehearing, re- 
argument, and reconsideration. 

The railroads had petitioned the Commission for rehearing 
because, they said, they had made an unsuccessful effort to 
reach an agreement with the eastern lines respecting the factors 
to be published on the involved soy bean traffic, carloads, from 
points in Illinois to Decatur, Ind., for service west and east 
of the rate-break points (see Traffic World, Jan. 29, p. 267). 
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March 25, 1944 


Suspended Tariffs 


(Designation of a toriff below does not mean that all schedules 
in it have been suspended. Suspension orders contain many sched- 
ules not reproduced here Details of such orders are published in 
The Daily Traffic World and Bulletin and The Traffic Bulletin.) 


In I. and S. M-2382, the Commission has suspended from 
March 20 until October 20 the operation of certain schedules 
published in supplement No. 19 to joint tariff MF-I. C. C. No. 
A-40 issued by the New England Motor Rate Bureau, Inc., Bos- 
ton, Mass., and supplement No. 18 to joint tariff MF-I. C. C. 
No. A-2 issued by Eastern Motor Freight Conference, Inc., West 
Hartford, Conn. The suspended schedules propose to cancel 
commodity rates on printed matter between the New York area 
and points in Massachusetts and Rhode Island; also commodity 
rates on sugar, minimum 10,000 pounds, from the New York 
area to points in New York, Connecticut, Massachusetts and 
Rhode Island, resulting in higher or lower class rates. 

In I. and S. M-2383, the Commission has suspended from 
March 20 until October 20 the operation of certain schedules 
published in supplement No. 48 to tariff MF-I. C. C. No. A-72, 
and supplement No. 1 to tariff MF-I. C. C. No. A-148, of the 
Middle Atlantic States Motor Carrier Conference, Inc., agent, 
Washington, D. C. The suspended schedules propose to estab- 
lish not only increased rates but also an increased minimum, 
from 20,000 to 23,000 pounds, on roofing and building materials, 
from Manville and East Bound Brook, N. J., to 14 destinations 
in eastern New York state. 

In I. and S. M-2384, the Commission has suspended from 
March 20 until October 20 the operation of certain schedules 
published in tariff MF-I. C. C. No. 129, and others, of the Cen- 
tral States Motor Freight Bureau, Inc., agent, Chicago, Ill. The 
suspended schedules propose to establish generally increased 
class rates and classifications between points in Illinois and 
Indiana located within a 50-mile radius of Chicago, IIl. 


Stokers for Locomotives 


Commissioner Patterson and Examiner E. J. Foy held a 
pre-hearing conference at Chicago, beginning March 22, in No. 
24049, A. Johnston, grand chief engineer of Brotherhood of 
Locomotive Engineers, et al. vs. Santa Fe Railway, et al. In 
an order in the case, in March, 1939, the Commission required 
the railroads to install automatic stokers on designated fast or 
heavy freight and passenger locomotives by April 15, 1944. The 
conference was called following submission of petitions by 16 
railroads for extensions of time in which to comply with the 
order. 

Information was introduced at the conference in support of 
the petitions by witnesses for the following railroads: 


Santa Fe Railway; Burlington Route and Colorado and Southern; 
Milwaukee Road; Southern Pacific; Chicago and North Western; New 
York, New Haven and Hartford; Chicago and Eastern Illinois; New 
York Central; Soo Line; Duluth, South Shore and Atlantic; Kansas City 
Southern; Missouri and Arkansas; Central of Georgia; Pennsylvania 
Railroad; Southern Railway. 


George M. Morris, counsel for the Brotherhood of Locomo- 
tive Firemen and Enginemen, and H. N. McLaughlin, counsel 
for the Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers, spoke in opposi- 
tion to the extension of the April 15 date. 

It appeared from the discussion that fewer than 200 loco- 
motives were involved altogether. The railroad men said that 
they needed additional time to install stokers on old locomo- 
tives that their companies had expected, prior to the war emer- 
gency, to retire from service before April 15 this year. They 
said they had stokers on hand or on order, but that, generally, 
installations could not be completed until at least—as in the 
case of the Burlington—September 15, 1944. The manpower 
shortage and delay in obtaining some required stokers would 
prevent early completion of the work, they said. Counsel for 
the unions asked questions intended to bring out that the rail- 
roads had delayed unnecessarily in ordering stokers; that there 
were enough mechanics in the rail shops to install the stokers, 
and the like. 

The union spokesmen said that the matter might be worked 
out to the satisfaction of the companies and the employes by 
agreements, providing an additional fireman be employed on each 
locomotive not “stokered” by April 15. Commissioner Patterson 
adjourned the conference, the afternoon of March 22, to enable 
the two unions to confer with each railroad to attempt to ‘nego- 
tiate such agreements. On the following morning, Mr. Morris 
reported that individual conferences had been held with five of 
the railroads and that none of the railroads had indicated 
willingness to make an agreement of the nature indicated. At 
the insistence of railroad attorneys, he admitted it was the 
unions’ position that the Commission should require the rail- 
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roads to employ a second fireman on each locomotive not in- 
stalled with a stoker by April 15. 

Eldon Martin, general solicitor, Burlington Route, then 
made the following statement: 

I don’t believe the Commission wants to take the responsibility— 


and certainly the railroads I represent will not take the responsibility 
—for such waste in these times. 


He said such an order would result in unnecessary waste 
of manpower, and that an order requiring the railroads to 
install stokers as soon as the stokers were received at shops— 
rather than at the time the locomotives were ready for general 
overhauling—would result in a waste of motive power. He said 
that, if the Commission were to consider entering such an order 
or orders, as sought by the unions, it could not rightly do so 
until it had held a bona fide hearing at which testimony was 
entered under oath, as was not the case at the present confer- 
ence. Counsel for the other railroads concurred in Mr. Martin’s 
statement. 

Representatives of a majority of the 15 railroads had con- 
cluded their statements March 23, and the conference was 
expected to conclude early the following morning. It appeared 
that the unions would not introduce statements of their own. 

Claude A. Roth, trustee of the property of the North 
Western; and the Chicago & Eastern Illinois, have petitioned 
the Commission in No. 29049, A. Johnston, Grand Chief En- 
gineer of the Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers, et al. vs. 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway Co., et al. for postpone- 
ment of the effective date of the Commission’s order of March 
18, 1939, so far as it required the installation of mechanical 
stokers in coal burning steam locomotives operated by the 
involved railroads. 

The trustee of the North Western asked that the effective 
date of the order be postponed to April 15, 1945. The C. & E. 
I. asked that the Commission enter an order extending the 
time within which it might use in fast or heavy freight service 
four unequipped locomotives to such time as it was necessary 
to take those locomotives out of service for classified repairs. 


Textiles, South to East 


Exceptions to the proposed report of Examiner H. C. Law- 
ton in MCC-358, Minimum Rates on Textile Products to Eastern 
Ports (see Traffic World, Jan. 15, p. 134), in which he proposed 
reasonable minimum rate restrictions for carriers not observing 
commodity rates, have been filed by the motor carrier respon- 
dents; the Price Administrator; the War Department; and Can- 
non Mills Co. 

Edgar Watkins, Jr., who filed exceptions for the respon- 
dents, asked that the examiner’s report be not adopted, and set 
forth three exceptions. 

“In view of the examiner’s misconception of our requested 
findings,” said Mr. Watkins, “we are restating them in a dif- 
ferent form, and respectfully urge the Commission to find: 

“(1) That the tariffs corrected as suggested by the exam- 
iner will be legal. 

“(2) That any discriminations which now exist will be re- 
moved and the resulting minimum rates will be reasonable if 
our rates are constructed as set out in respondent’s exhibit 1, 
using in lieu of any such commodity rates as contained therein 
the rate resulting from applying the out-of-pocket cost scale 
shown in schedule B of appendix 2 of our original brief plus 4 
per cent to the short highway distance (with reasonable group- 
ings), where the commodity rate shown in exhibit 1 is lower. 

“(3) That no rate higher than those constructed by the 
use of the out-of-pocket scale as set out in finding No. 2 need 
be changed.” 

He said that the respondents were only proposing the 
changes made necessary by the scope of the investigation, in- 
volving minimum rates only, and that the only additional reve- 
nue expected from the case was what might result by increas- 
ing rates to the basis of out-of-pocket costs. The changes that 
would result from the application of an out-of-pocket cost scale 
to the distance between two points was just as much a minimum 
charge as was one ‘stated in so many cents a shipment, said he, 
adding that the basis for using them was the same: to prevent 
an out-of-pocket loss, and thereby burden other traffic. 

“The examiner’s anamalous suggestion is both below and 
above the out-of-pocket cost,” he said, “and he has offered no 
finding of a proper basis of out-of-pocket costs in lieu of the 
one suggested by respondents, although all of the information 
required to establish the same is in the record. He ignores costs, 
but suggests minimum rates, and he ignores the limited issues, 
and suggests maximum rates, at one and the same time. Is his 
suggestion one of actual rates?” 

There should be only one minimum rate or charge appli- 
cable both to single and joint-line traffic, he contended. 

He pointed out that while this case was pending, motor 
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carriers operating east of the Mississippi River had proposed 
rates 4 per cent higher than those in effect at the time the in- 
stant case was tried, and that these increases had been granted 
in Increased Common Carrier Truck Rates in the East, 42 M. 
C. C. 633; and Increased Common Carrier Truck Rates in New 
England, I. and S. 2247, decided November 15, 1943. 

The rates on textiles from the south to the east had been 
increased 4 per cent as were all other rates on February 21, 
1944, he said, adding that these rates had been protested but 
that the Commission had refused to suspend. He said the costs 
put in the record had been based on the year 1942 in the instant 
case; while those for the two cases referred to had covered 
periods in 1943. While costs had increased more than 4 per cent, 
he said, the carriers did not desire to increase their rates more. 

In view of this, said he, the Commission should understand 
that the respondents now desired to add the 4 per cent author- 
ized to any minimum rates ‘over what was suggested when this 
case was tried.” This would keep the minimum up to the level 
of out-of-pocket costs, he said, and would spread the added 
costs over all types of traffic. 

The Price Administrator said that the Commission should 

find that rates on textile products via respondent carriers from 
the south to the east were unreasonably high, “at least during 
the present emergency, and therefore unlawful to the extent 
that they exceed commodity rates published for application on 
this traffic.” He asked that the examiner’s report and recom- 
mended order be not adopted. 
. In view of the examiner’s finding that the cost studies intro- 
duced by the respondents were “fatally defective,” the Admin- 
istrator said that the conclusion was inescapable that, insofar 
as the record was concerned, no finding might be made that 
commodity rates on textiles from the south to the east were in 
any instances below minimum reasonable rates, even though 
it might well be that the record would justify a finding that 
certain of the considered rates were less than maximum reason- 
able rates. 

While, in normal times carriers were within their rights in 
increasing their rates through the exercise of their managerial 
discretion, the Administrator said that, until the present war 
was over, “managerial discretion has, in effect, been taken from 
private industry in the matter of maximum prices which maybe 
assessed the buying public.” 

The War Department brief said that any bases of minimum 
rates approved by the Commission in this proceeding would 
become the standard for minimum rates on textiles from the 
south to the east. The proceeding was clearly not a revenue 
case, it said, and that minimum rate bases should not be fixed 
for the purpose of providing the carriers with increased reve- 
nue. Referring to the increase of 4 per cent granted the motor 
carriers, the brief said the general level of textile rates as thus 
increased would appear to strengthen further the examiner’s 
conclusion concerning the compensatory character of the pres- 
ent commodity rates. 

The War Department asked the Commission to find the 
existing minimum rate restrictions to be unlawful in all re- 
spects, as recommended by the examiner, and to direct their 
cancellation without prejudice to the establishment of minimum 
rate restrictions not in excess of 45 per cent of first class rates 
to port cities and not in excess of 50 per cent of first class rates 
to interior points for application both joint-line and single-line 
traffic. 

Cannon Mills Co. said that, from its brief of exceptions it 
was clear that the shippers desired to cooperate with the Com- 
mission and with the respondent carriers in an endeavor to 
arrive at a minimum rate adjustment on textiles and related 
articles to eastern destinations that would be fair and equitable 
to all concerned. 


Should the Commission conclude that the commodity basis 
did not result in maximum reasonable rates, the company said 
the shippers offered a compromise basis in the same spirit as 
that which had caused the examiner to take a constructive 
approach to the problem presented in the proceeding. The basis 
suggested by them, it said, as a temporary adjustment to be 
terminated six months after the end of the war, would result 
in reasonably compensatory rates, and requested that the basis 
suggested be adopted in lieu of that proposed by the examiner. 

The company suggested the same bases—45 per cent to 
eastern port cities, and 50 per cent to interior eastern points— 
as suggested by the War Department. 


MARSHLAND OIL FIELD CARRIERS 


Petitions have been filed on behalf of L. N. Boudreaux 
(L. N. Boudreaux, Est., Mrs. L. N. Boudreaux, Owner and 
Tutrix.), of Morgan City, La., Trebonne Towing Co., Inc., and 
Intercoastal Shipyard, Inc., of Morgan City; Bayside Oil Co., 
Inc., doing business as Bayside Towing Co., Berwick, La.; and 
E. J. Grizzaffi and Frank Grizzaffi, doing business as Grizzaffi 
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Motor Co., of Morgan City, asking the Commission to extend the 
expiration date of its order in Ex Parte No. 146 for three years 
after September 25, its present expiration date. 

The petitions said the companies named were engaged in 
leasing or chartering vessels for the purpose of transporting 
machinery, materials, supplies, and equipment incidental to or 
used in the construction, development, operation, and mainte- 
nance of facilities for the discovery, development and produc- 
tion of natural gas and petroleum to and from points in the 
marshland oil fields of Louisiana and Texas. Such operations, 
they said, had been exempted from regulation by the Commis- 
sion’s order in Ex Parte No. 146. 


Truck Increase Exceptions 


A group of Central Territory highway common carriers, 
in a petition mailed to the Commission March 20, ask suspen- 
sion of certain parts of Central States Motor Freight Bureau 
supplements naming general increases of 4 per cent in Central 
Territory rates (see Traffic World, February 12, p. 389). The 
parts the petitioners want suspended are those containing the 
names of motor carriers who have been “flagged out’ of the 
supplements as desiring not to apply the 4 per cent increase on 
their lines. 

The petition says that most of the carriers who have noti- 
fied the bureau that they do not want the increase applied on 
their lines assert that the action is necessary because three or 
four carriers “did not originally elect to apply the increase” 
and “the competition of such carriers had caused them also to 
elect not to apply the increase.” This, the petition says, “is 
not a true statement,” because the latter group of carriers cover 
a much wider geographical area. Each additional carrier added 
to the list extends the area of the non-application of the in- 
crease, it says, adding that “it is much like a snowball rolling 
down a hill.” 

Carriers not applying the increase will attract traffic from 
those applying it, says the petition. Having taken this traffic, 
it continues, such carriers could then, under O. D. T. and 
Commission orders and rules, call on the carriers from whom 
they took the business “for equipment made idle as a result 
of their traffic being diverted by reason of the lower rates, and 
lease said equipment, with the net result that, actually and in 
fact, petitioners would be transporting their own traffic, which 
had been diverted because of lower rates and then given back 
= — to transport, on the basis of their equipment being 
eased.” 

Unless suspended, the supplements will “result in a spiral 
trend, uncontrollable and destructive, in turn, of the service 
presently rendered by petitioners,” says the petition. 

It says that Commission figures covering 1003 motor car- 
rier operations show average operating ratios in the fourth quar- 
ter of 1943 of 99.9 and that estimates for January, 1944, are for 
operating ratio averages of 108. Under such circumstances the 4 
per cent increase is essential to continued operation, it says, 
whereas, under the objectionable tariffs, ‘‘a handful of operators, 
out of approximately 1400 operating in Central Territory, will 
force other competing common carriers to take similar action 
until there will be no 4 per cent increase left for anyone.’’ The 
objectionable supplements should be suspended, it says, and 
the carriers listed in them “required to show to the Commis- 
sion the competitive necessity and equity for maintaining the 
lower basis of rates.” 

The petition is signed by David Axelrod as attorney for 
the Dohrn Transfer Company, Hayes Freight Lines, Inc., De- 
catur Cartage Company, Peoria Cartage Company, and the 
Melvin Trucking Company. 


MOTOR RATES, N. Y. TO ATLANTA 


At the request of E. L. Hart, traffic manager, Atlanta 
Freight Bureau, a conference with the Commission’s Suspension 
Board was set for March 23 in connection with protests against 
item 40 in tariff MF-I. C. C. No. 2, effective March 27, of Apex 
Transportation, Inc., on freight, with certain exceptions, from 
New York, N. Y., to Atlanta, Ga. The rate in issue is $1.10 
straight or mixed truckloads, truckload minimum weight 18,000 
pounds. The tariff was protested recently by Southern Motor 
we Rate Conference (see Traffic World, March 11, P. 

Further protests have been filed by Middle Atlantic States 
Motor Carrier Conference, Inc.; Trunk Line Association; jointly 
by Agwilines, Inc., Central of Georgia Railway Co., Eastern 
Steamship Lines, Inc., Merchants & Miners Transportation Co.; 
Ocean Steamship Co. of Savannah; and Philadelphia & Norfolk 
Steamship Co.; by Southern Freight Association; and by the 
Regular Common Carrier Conference of the American Truck- 
ing Associations, Inc. 

The A. T. A. conference asked suspension on the ground 
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that the tariff provided for a service by the carrier that the 
Commission had not authorized it to perform. 

The other protestants referred to the rates involved in I. 
and S. No. 5283, calling attention to an all-rail rate of 118 
cents a 100 pounds, minimum 30,000 pounds, suspended in that 
proceeding. As typical of the comments, Southern Freight As- 
sociation said that in view of the matters involved in connec- 
tion with the all-rail rates under suspension in I. & S. No. 5283, 
the Commission should suspend the 110-cent merchandise rate 
published by Apex. They called attention to the fact that the 
proposed truck rate was 8 cents a 100 pounds lower than the 
suspended rail rate and that the truck minimum weight was 
18,000 pounds, whereas the minimum weight applicable in con- 
nection with the suspended rail rates was 30,000 pounds. 

The conference with the Commission’s Board was attended 
by the following: 


E. L. Hart, traffic manager, Atlanta Freight Bureau; J. J. Doran, 
representing Atlanta department store interésts; Joseph Marks, South- 
ern Railway; W. W. Wolford, Seaboard; W. M. Miller, Southern Motor 
Carriers Rate Conference; H. L. Lewis and R. J. McBride, the Regular 
Common Carrier Conference of A. T. A.; C. L. Davis, representing the 
coastwise steamship lines, and M. E. Silk, Merchants & Miners Trans- 
portation Co. 


Mr. Hart appeared in support of the tariff item, and the 
conference was largely given over to questions by the protesting 
interests to develop the reasons for its publication. 

After the conference, Mr. Hart said the rate had been put 
in by Apex to meet the present emergency in the buying of 
department store merchandise and that expedited service was 
primarily the objective of the rate. He said the retail stores 
of Atlanta were desirous of having a rate made by a single 
motor carrier to permit them to consolidate the traffic in 
order to obtain quick service. The service of the other carriers, 
said he, including motor carriers, had not been satisfactory 
because Atlanta department store stocks were depleted and it 
was necessary to have quick delivery of merchandise bought in 
New York. 

He said the objection of the protestants had stemmed from 
a principle rather than from the rate itself. Other carriers, 
said he, felt that the truck line should not be permitted to 
establish that kind of a rate. The rail lines, he said, had pointed 
out that similar rates of theirs were under suspension by the 
Commission and that the truck line should not be permitted to 
establish such a rate while the rail rates were under suspension. 


Labor Protective Period 


Since its order extending the time for completion of the 
involved construction did not change the effective date of the 
order authorizing the transaction, said the Commission, it has 
denied the petition of the Railway Labor Executives’ Associa- 
tion in Finance No. 13085, Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pa- 
cific Railroad Co. Trustees et al. Construction, etc., asking for 
extension of the date for the beginning of the protective period 
for adversely affected employes. 

Section 5(2)(f) of the interstate commerce act prescribed 
a definite period of protection, namely, ‘four years from the 
effective date of such order,” and, in its opinion, it had no au- 
thority to prescribe any other period in a case arising under 
section 5(2), said the Commission. 

The report said that by a report, certificate, and order in 
the proceeding, dated January 17, 1942,-252 I. C. C. 49, division 
4 had authorized the construction of a line of railroad, aban- 
donment of lines, and abandonment of operations under track- 
age rights, and under section 5(2) of the act had authorized 
purchases by the trustees of the Milwaukee and by the Kansas 
City Southern of one-half interests in certain of the tracks of 
each other; acquisition of joint operating rights over certain 
tracks of each other; and acquisition of joint operating rights 
by the trustees of the Rock Island over a track of the Kansas 
City Southern. 


Under the authorizations granted, it said, the Milwaukee 


and the Rock Isiand proposed to create for themselves new 
entrances into Kansas City, and the Milwaukee and the Kansas 
City Southern proposed to consolidate and coordinate their Kan- 
Sas City terminal operations. The authorizations had been 
granted subject to four conditions proposed for the protection 
of employes who might be displaced or dismissed as a result 
of the transaction, prescribed in accordance with the require- 
ments of section 5(2) (f) of the act, it added, and that the certifi- 
cate and order had been made effective 40 days from its date. 
_ On consideration of a petition by the Railway Labor Execu- 
tives’ Association et al., the report continued, by a report and 
order of April 11, 1942, the Commission had modified the periods 
prescribed in the conditions for computation of the displacement 
and dismissal allowances, and had directed that the certificate 
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and order of division 4, dated January 17, 1942, be effective 15 
days from the date of the Commission’s order, or April 26, 1942. 
a: f.:.C. .C.. 388. 

The construction had been authorized on condition that it 
be completed on or before December 31, 1943, the report said, 
and that by a petition filed October 25, 1943, the Milwaukee 
and the Rock Island had requested an extension of time to com- 
pléte the construction. No answer had been filed ‘to the petition, 
it added, and that by order of November 19, 1943, division 4 
had extended the time for completion to December 31, 1944. 

The report said the conditions imposed provided that pro- 
tection should be afforded the employes adversely affected for a 
protective period extending from the date on which the employe 
was affected to the expiration of four years from the effective 
date of the order, with a proviso as to any employe who had 
worked for the applicants less than four years prior to the date 
he was affected. It described the petition of the labor organi- 
zation as follows: 


In its petition filcd December 15, 1943, the Railway Labor Execu- 
tives’ Association requests an extension of the effective date of the 
protective period. It contends tnat the 4-year period mentioned in the 
above-quoted section merely prescribed the minimum period of protec- 
tion which we could consider as being fair and equitable. The peti- 
tioner points out that we have never indicated whether we are of the 
opinion that the statute compels us to limit the protective period to 
4 years from the effective date of the order or whether it is our admin- 
istrative judgment that such an arrangement is fair and equitable 
within the meaning of the statute. 

Request is made that the conditions be amended to establish a pro- 
tective period (of 4 years) commencing on the date the employe is 
adversely affected, or, if we desire to date such period from the effec- 
tive date of the order rather than from the date the employe is 
affected, that said period should commence to run from November 19, 
1943, the date of the last order in the proceeding, extending the date 
for completion of construction. 


Rail Motor Question 


Charges that railroad interests were attempting to absorb 
independent truck lines in some instances, and in others “to 
conspire against them by devious methods to put them out of 
business,” have been injected’ by protesting Montana motor 
carrier interests, with Senator Wheeler as the intermediary, in 
MC F-2446, Northern Pacific Railway Co.—Control; Northern 
Pacific Transport Co.—Purchase—Bruce Cook and Harry W. 
Fulmer. 

The transaction, involving purchase of, and a petition for 
temporary authority to operate, the rights of Bruce Cook and 
Harry W. Fulmer, doing business as Cook & Fulmer, of Bil- 
lings, Mont., as a common carrier between certain Montana 
points, was protested by seven Montana motor carriers. 


Prior to denial by the Commission, division 4, of the appli- 
cation for temporary authority, Senator Wheeler, of Montana, 
forwarded to the Commission a telegram from Ralph Wallace, 
Northwest Freight Lines, of Billings, one of the protesting 
motor carriers. The telegram read as follows: 


Northern Pacific Transport Co. has made application to purchase 
the interstate operating rights and property, and equipment of Cook & 
Fulmer, Billings. They have applied for temporary authority to oper- 
ate on a lease pending hearing. We are protesting the sale and tempo- 
rary authority on the grounds that it is an attempt by the railroad to 
disrupt and break our through motor carrier service and will tend to 
create a monopoly. Matter is vital to us and we will appreciate your 
help. Detailed air letter follows. 


Senator Wheeler also forwarded to the Commission a let- 
ter from W. M. Daniels, of Daniels Auto Freight, Butte, Mont., 
another of the protestants, in which Mr. Daniels said that 
“there seems to be a general policy of the railroad interests to 
absorb independent truck lines in some instances and in others 
to conspire against them by devious methods to put them out 
of business. This railroad policy has arrived in Montana.” 

Following a description of the proposed transaction, Mr. 
Daniels continued:- 


The railroad truck operations in this state have long been a cause 
of complaint for the reason that their existence is in direct violation 
of section 6 of article XV of the constitution of Montana. At the present 
time there is a lawsuit against the Northern Pacific Railway Co. pend- 
ing adjudication in the state supreme court to compel the railroad com- 
pany to desist and discontinue its truck operations in Montana which 
is based on that part of the state constitution. Mr. Fulmer of the afore- 
said firm of Cook and Fulmer, along with others was one of the insti- 
gators of that litigation, and he is now seeking to have the matter 
withdrawn. Probably the withdrawal of that litigation is one of the 


conditions secretly included in the sale agreement, and the considera- 
tion in lieu thereof is absorbed in the other items of sale listed in the 
proposed agreement. 

However, the Interstate Commerce Commission we have found from 
past experiences does not seem to consider the detrimental effect that 
such transaction as the one here under discussion have on the other 
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independent carriers, nor is the public interest and the anti-trust laws 
taken into consideration by the Commission. It will probably favor 
granting the railroad concern authority in this matter to further monop- 
olize and ride ‘‘roughshod’’ over the rights of the citizens of Montana. 
They have done that before, therefore we assume that they will do it 
again. 


Saying that he was cognizant of the fact that Senator 
Wheeler was opposing “existing and proposed monopolizing of 
air lines, truck lines, and water lines by the gigantic railroad 
interests, we are relating the above facts to you with the re- 
quest that if it is possible for you in your official capacity to 
render us any assistance to defeat the above related proposition, 
we would be very grateful to you,” Mr. Daniels said any action 
the senator might care to take would be appreciated “by us 
along with many other independent carriers, not only in Mon- 
tana, but by several others who reside in neighboring states 
mer are serving Montana in the transportation of interstate 
reight.” 

In his covering letter, Senator Wheeler merely said he 
trusted the enclosures would have “careful consideration” and 
asked that he be kept informed of any developments. 

Chairman Patterson, in reply to the senator, said that in 
addition to the aforementioned proceeding, the Commission had 
a related case, MC F-2447, Northern Pacific Railway Co.— 
Control; Northern Pacific Transport Co.—Control—Flathead 
Transportation Co. Hearing on the applications for permanent 
authority in both of the cases would take place in the territory 
as quickly as the Commission’s manpower limitations would 
permit it to conduct the hearing, he said, probably in the latter 
part of March. 

He called the senator’s attention to the fact that, under 
section 210a(b) of the interstate commerce act, applications 
for temporary authority were disposed of without hearings, 
but that in making such disposition the Commission was al- 
ways glad to consider any representations that might be filed 
with it. 

Cook & Fulmer have filed a petition with the Commission 
asking for immediate reconsideration and approval of the ap- 
plication for temporary operating authority “for the protection 
of all the carriers and the general public.” 

They said that six of the protestants did not operate in 
competition with them or the Northern Pacific Transport Co., 
and that two of the protestants had had an opportunity to buy 
the Cook & Fulmer operations but “did not seem interested.” 

Garrett Freightlines, Inc., one of the protestants, had in- 
terchanged freight with Northern Pacific at Butte, said Cook 
& Fulmer, and that they had offered freight at Butte to Gar- 
rett that had not been accepted, forcing them to place the 
freight in cold storage and pay storage charges until Garrett 
was in position to handle. No embargo existed, they said. 

Public knowledge of the contemplated sale of the operat- 
ing rights had resulted in the earlier drafting of three of the 
company’s key employes, they said, with others called up for 
April 1 examination, and that they could not replace the men 
because they could not promise permanent jobs. They added 
that the company had been requested to vacate its terminal at 
Bozeman, Mont., a transfer point, by April 1, and had so far 
been unable to obtain ary other terminal facility. 

Suspension of operation would cause the company irrepar- 
able loss of capital, and possibly loss of their entire business, 
the petition Said, and that the exigencies of war alone “are 
enough to justify the patriotic approval of temporary authority 
in view of the savings in manpower, equipment, rubber and 
gasoline and especially in view of the emergency order No. 
M-3 which you have issued and which is involved in this pro- 
cedure.” 

The petition said it was questionable whether any of the 
carriers protesting had established their claims or that they 
had a legitimate case to establish and that approval of tempo- 
rary or permanent operating authority could in no way impair 
the operations of the protestant carriers “because the Northern 
Pacific Transport Co. agrees to adopt as their own all tariff 
concurrences and participation in all tariff bureaus to which 
Cook & Fulmer are a party.” 


A. B. C. TARIFF CANCELLATION 


Saying that the respondent had failed to appear or be 
represented at the hearing in I. and S. No. 5278, Books Be- 
tween Chicago and New York, the Commission, by an order in 
that proceeding, involving items in a tariff of Arthur J. Brown, 
doing business as A. B. C. Freight Forwarding, has ordered 
the suspended schedules cancelled. The respondent was required 
to cancel the schedules on or before April 21, on not less than 
one day’s notice. 

The item involved, naming a 124-cent rate on books, Chi- 
cago to New York, was contained in supplement No. 2 to 
A. & CS t. CS C.-FF No. 3, effective January 14. It was sus- 
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pended on protest of Eastern-Central Motor Carriers Associa- 
tion (see Traffic World, Jan. 15, p. 138). 


New Orleans Switching Protest 


In a protest filed by the War Food Administration, asking 
the Commission to suspend the New Orleans Public Belt Rail- 
road’s Terminal Charges tariff No. 1-P I. C. C. 37, carrying 
increased switching and other charges, Charles B. Bowling, 
chief, transportation section, after reviewing five reasons ad- 
vanced in support of the suspension, said: 


We have also received information from sources we consider re 
liable that the proposed increases would be permitted to expire on 
December 31, 1944, and the present charges would be restored effective 
January 1, 1945, provided that a bond issue for the Public Belt Rail- 
road is adopted by the electorate of the city of New Orleans at the 
general elections in November, 1944. We submit that if that line can 
operate without these increased charges after January 1, 1945, the 
increases are not justified as of April 1 or at any other time, and if 
operations on and after January 1, 1945, are dependent on the pro- 
posed bond issue, then the bond issue should be arranged to cover the 
period April 1 to December 31, inclusive, as well. 


Mr. Bowling said the proposed increased charges for switch- 
ing, car rental, and other items, would add greatly to the cost 
of operation of governmental agencies and bring about curtail- 
ment in the purchasing of various commodities and supplies; 
that the proposed charges exceeded those published at many 
other ports; that they were entirely “out of line’ when com- 
pared with the present charges published by the New Orleans 
Terminal Co., located in New Orleans, and performing the 
same services and situated similarly to the Public Belt. 

The proposed increases, said Mr. Bowling, seemed to be 
somewhat similar to those proposed by the Public Belt in 1939, 
and as to which the Commission, in consolidated dockets I. and 
S. 4366-1 and No. 27789 (235 I. C. C. 613) had denied the in- 
creases. 


Agency Tariff Protest 


Motor Transport Co. (operator in part of Potashnick Local 
Truck System, Inc.) has filed a petition with the Commission 
asking it to suspend certain provisions in supplements 92, 9, 
and 2 to MF-I. C. C. Nos. 58, 67, and 70, respectively, effective 
March 24, Central & Southern Motor Freight Tariff Association, 
Inc., agent. The association has replied to the request for 
suspension. 

Motor Transport said that if the schedules complained of 
were allowed to became effective “unwarranted increased rates 
and charges will become effective March 24, 1944, against all 
traffic transported by or in connection with petitioner's opera- 
tion between St. Louis and points north of the Ohio River on 
the one hand, and origins and destinations located in southern 
territory on the other... .” 

It said that a discriminatory, prejudicial and preferential 
rate adjustment would be created in the application of rates 
and charges on traffic between northern and southern points. 

The association denied that the protested provisions would 
result in unreasonable and unlawful rates and charges or would 
violate part II of the interstate commerce act. 

It said that Potashnick Local Truck System, Inc. (Motor 


Transport Co., Operator (in part) of) was shown in items Nos. 


13848, 123 and 365 of respondent’s tariffs MF-I. C. C. Nos. 56, 
67, and 70, respectively, and had the effect of retaining the 
present rates for account of proponent’s local operation on 
March 24, 1944, and thereafter. The situation brought about 
by publication would not result in any change in the present 
rates for account of the protestant, it said, but that, on the 
other hand, it would result in an over-all increase of 4 per cent 
in rates and charges on traffic interchanged with other carriers 
to the extent that such other carriers were not reflected in the 
items referred to and, therefore, would not bring about un- 
warranted increased rates and charges. Likewise, it said, the 
protested schedules would not result in unwarranted increased 
rates and charges where protestant’s line was involved in the 
handling of joint-line traffic to the extent that it participated 
as an intermediate carrier. 

Calling the Commission’s attention to increased costs of 
motor carriers, the association said that it had been concluded 
that a 4 per cent increase in rates and charges would relieve 
the condition at least temporarily, and continued: 


While a small number of the involved carriers have restricted. the 
application of the increases for their account, two of these carriers 
have requested and have had published for their account individual 
minimum rate restrictions as reflected in Item No. 13728.5 and item 
No. 14193 of supplement 93 to respondent's tariff bearing MF-I. C. C. 
No. 58 and item No. 233 of supplement 8 to respondent’s MF-I. C. C. 
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No. 67, such minimum rate restrictions in so far as Gordons Trans- 
ports, Inc., are concerned having been suspended by the Commission 
in I. and S. docket No. M-2376 and protest has been filed against item 
14193 referred to by the Memphis Freight Bureau under date of March 
9, 1944. Therefore, in substance, these carriers have endeavored to 
improve their financial condition by the medium of having published 
minimum rate restrictions in lieu of participating in the general 4 per 
cent increase, with the exception of the handling of joint line traffic, 
on which traffic they have necessarily concurred in the increases as 
published in the scnedules involved herein scheduled to become effec- 
tive as Of March 24, 1944, 


The association asked the Commission to dismiss the peti- 
tion for want of showing of violation of part II of the act, and 
to — the protested publications to become effective as 
scheduled. 


Mid-Western Tariff Protested 


The Price Administrator, on his own behalf and on behalf 
of Economic Stabilization Director Vinson, has asked the Com- 
mission to suspend items 1595 and 1597 (Col. 1, 4100-4105) of 
supplement No. 56 to Mid-Western Motor Freight Tariff MF- 
I. C. C. No. 133, effective March 25. 

Under the proposed provisions of items 1595 and 1597, he 
said, the ratings applicable on commodities named in items 4100 
and 4105 series would not apply via Santa Fe Trail Trans- 
portation Co. He continued: 


The commodities in the latter items include many varieties of scrap 
metals and junk which, at the present time, are subject to ratings 
ranging from column 15% to column 22, However, under the proposed 
restriction, the application of these exception ratings will be cancelled 
on both single or joint line movements via the aforesaid carrier, per- 
mitting the contemporaneous classification ratings to apply in lieu 
thereof. In general, the classification ratings are predicated upon 
column 37%, truckloads. 


According to an exhibit filed by the respondent with the 
Price Administrator, the latter said, the increases in some in- 
stances would result in a 300 per cent advance in the present 
rates. AS an example, he said that on a shipment of junk as 
described in section 13 of item 4100 series, the present rate 
from Oklahoma City, Okla., to Kansas City, Mo., was 34 cents, 
whereas, under the proposed level, the same shipment would 
cost 64 cents a 100 pounds. It would further appear, said he, 
that the points involved in this adjustment took into considera- 
tion a considerable territory and involved joint line traffic as 
well as local movements under the respondent line. 

The matter involved in this proposal, he said, was substan- 
tially the same as that involved in I. and S. M-2339, Iron and 
Steel—Western and Illinois Territories, and I. and S. M-2354, 
Bags, Boxes, Omaha and Council Bluffs to Iowa Points. The 
same reasons that prompted the filing of application for sus- 
pension in those cases applied with equal force to the matter 
involved in this adjustment, he added. With prices for goods 
and services established, he said, any increase in one of the 
factors entering into the ultimate price, such as transportation 
charges, created a hardship on the shipper and the consumer. 


Lc. LL. L. T. L. Rates, Ark.-La. 


Quoting the Supreme Court of the United States on the 
authority of the Office of Price Administration in connection 
with the charges of public utilities, motor respondents in a 
suspension proceeding before the Commission say that the 
O. P. A. has no greater standing before the Commission than 
any other litigant, and that “its specious and hypothetical 
theories of what constitutes a just basis for a rate increase 
must be disregarded in their entirety.” 

The statements are made in a petition for reconsideration 
by the entire Commission of the decision of division 2 in I 
and S. No. 5171, Less Carload Class Rates Between Arkansas 
and Louisiana, embracing I. and S. M-2184, Less Truckload 
Class Rates Between Arkansas and Louisiana. In that proceed- 
ing, proposed increased less-than-carload and less-than-truck- 
load rates between points in northern Louisiana and southern 
Arkansas were found not shown to be just and reasonable, 
the suspended schedules were ordered canceled, and the pro- 
ceeding discontinued (see Traffic World, Jan. 29, p. 263). 

After discussing seven errors alleged i in the decision of the 
division, the carriers said they had to guess what the division 
had in mind in canceling the proposed schedules, and that the 
only other things they could “conceive the division might have 
had in mind other than what we have heretofore discussed, 
are the contentions of the Office of Price Administration.” In 
view of the statements of the Commission in Increases in 
Texas Rates, Fares and Charges, 253 I. C. C. 723, and subse- 
quent cases, said the carriers, they did not believe the Com- 
mission was impressed with these contentions. They then 
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quoted the Supreme Court, Davies Warehouse Co. vs. Bowles 
(88 L. Ed. 379), decided January 31, to the effect that Con- 
gress had exempted from price regulation, as public utilities, 
those bodies whose charges were regulated as such and hence 
were not probable sources of inflationary dangers. 

What the Supreme Court said as to state regulatory 
bodies applied with equal if not more force to the Commis- 
sion, the carriers said, and pointed out that the court had said 
that the regulatory body probably would and did take into 
account different factors and have different objectives than 
the Price Administrator, and that utilities had problems pe- 
culiar to themselves. 

“This certainly implies that this Commission has the duty 
of fulfilling the obligations imposed upon it by the interstate 
commerce act,” said the carriers. “It certainly does not af- 
ford any basis for disregarding those obligations and accept- 
ing dictation from the Price Administrator.” 

The Price Administrator, in a reply to the motor carriers’ 
petition, said that they had failed to substantiate the alleged 
specifications of error. Pointing out that the respondents had 
emphasized that the class rates that would apply under the 
proposed schedules would not exceed those already prescribed 
by the Commission in a case decided in 1934, the Administrator 
said that this fact did not relieve respondents of their burden 
of justifying the rates in this proceeding. Even if we were not 
at war, said he, respondents, in a proceeding similar to the 
instant one, would be required to establish that the circum- 
stances and conditions attendant when the rates were orig- 
inally prescribed were still in full force and effect today. 


GREEN LINE TEMPORARY AUTHORITY 


Until December 31, the Commission, division 4, by an order 
in W-438, Green Line Steamers, Inc., Temporary Authority 
Application, has authorized Green Line to operate as a com- 
mon carrier by self-propelled vessels, in interstate or foreign 
commerce, in the transportation of passengers between ports 
and points along the Ohio River and points along the Missis- 
sir~i River above its confluence with the Ohio River to and 
including Minneapolis, Minn., by way of the Ohio and Missis- 
sippi Rivers. 

The order said there was an immediate and urgent need 
for the service, and that there was no other carrier service 
capable of meeting that need. 


J e J - 
Freight Classification 

A reply brief to the exceptions of twenty-one exceptants 
has been filed with the Commission, in No. 28310, Consolidated 
Freight Classification, by the steering committee for the states 
of Arkansas, Kansas, ‘Louisiana (west of the Mississippi River), 
Oklahoma, and Texas. 

The committee said that the two principal points raised “in 
these exceptions” were: That no finding had been made of a 
violation of section 1 of the interstate commerce act; and (2) 
that the Commission was without power to order a uniform 
classification until it could be shown that a variation in classi- 
fications on a local railroad in New York could cause undue 
preference and prejudice, or undue discriminations against a 
shipper of locality located on a local railroad in the state of 
California or state of Texas. 

“The Commission is empowered under the provisions of 
the act, and especially under the provisions of sections 15 and 
15a of the act, to bring about uniformity in classifications if 
such uniformity is necessary to produce and secure to the 
shippers of the country classifications that will produce reason- 
able, non-preferential, non-prejudicial and non-discriminatory 
charges,” said the committee. 

It added that, with minor amendments or corrections, such 
as it had suggested in its exceptions previously filed, the report 
of the examiners should be adopted. 

Thirteen southern traffic organizations have also filed a 
reply brief to the exceptions of twenty-two exceptants, saying 
that “there is a tendency on the part of all parties to these two 
consolidated proceedings (referring also to No. 28300, Class 
Rate Investigation, 1938) to keep their eyes upon the matter of 
interterritorial class rates and the voluminous evidence relat- 
ing thereto and to overlook the fact that there is a vast amount 
of evidence in this record which deals directly with the matter 
of freight classification.” 

The brief said it was hoped that the maze of detail and 
particularities of such a vast record would not blank out of 
view the very simple and direct issue, viz., whether or not a 
uniform freight classification was necessary and desirable in 
the public interest, and added: 

In view of the fact that so much has already been done towards 
uniform freight classification and the fact that so many descriptions, 
rules and ratings are now uniform in the three major classifications, 
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the desirability of a uniform freight classification seems hardly open 
to serious debate. 


The fact that so much of the three major classifications has already 


been unified shows that uniformity is practicable and in the public 
interest. 


The brief then discussed separately the exceptions to which 
it was intended as a reply. p : 


OFFICIAL AREA SCRAP IRON BASIS 
_ At the request of the federal court for the southern Ohio 
district, eastern division, the Commission, by Commissioner 
Porter, has issued an order in No. 28813, Summer & Co. vs. 
Erie Railroad Co. et al., and related cases, further modifying 
its order entered in the proceedings to become effective April 20. 
The suit in the Ohio federal court was brought to set aside 
the Commission’s order in the proceedings, in which division 3 
found unreasonable rates charged on scrap iron or steel, in 
carloads, from origins in Indiana and Michigan to destinations 
in Ohio, prescribed reasonable rates for the future to be estab- 
lished on or before July 20, 1943, and awarded reparation (see 
Traffic World, Nov. 6, 1943, p. 1132). 


HOBOKEN REORGANIZATION 


By an order of the Commission, division 4, in Finance No. 
14291, Hoboken Manufacturers Railroad Co. Reorganization, a 
report of the Commission’s Bureau of Accounts concerning in- 
come of the railroad for the ten years and eleven months from 
July 1, 1932, to May 31, 1943, has been filed in and made a part 
of the record in the proceeding. 

For the period involved, the bureau’s tabulation showed 
net railway operating income, as stated on the carrier’s books 
of account, of $645,032.56, and total net income of $8,765.34. 

Included with the bureau’s report was a detail of modifi- 
cation of income resulting from investigation of the carrier’s 
accounts: 


Rock Island Leases 


The trustees of the involved railroads have asked the Com- 
mission to set aside its order in Finance No. 14400, involving 
an application of Joseph B. Fleming and Aaron Colnon, as 
trustees of the estates of the Chicago, Rock Island & Gulf Rail- 
way Co., and of the C. R. I. & P., and Fort Worth & Denver 
City Railway Co., to lease, as joint lessees, that portion of the 
line of railroad and appurtenances (including operating rights 
under contracts) of Burlington-Rock Island Railroad Co. from 
a point at or near Teague to its terminus in the city of Galves- 
ton, Tex. The order which the trustees asked the Commission 
to set aside permitted intervention of the Brotherhood of Rail- 
way & Steamship Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express and Sta- 
tion Employes. They asked also that the Commission enter 
an order denying permission to intervene. 

The petition for leave to intervene had not been tendered 
at the hearing, said the trustees, but was tenderd exactly 50 
days after the hearing closed, and that no-copy had been served 
by the labor organization on the trustees in accordance with 
rule 102 of the Commission’s rules of practice. Under rule 
72(d), they said, it was provided that all petitions for leave 
to intervene not tendered at the hearing would be served by 
the Commission, and that this had not been done. 


They said that the intervening petition did not show good 
cause for delay, and that it did not allege that the petitioner 
or its representatives had had no knowledge prior to the hear- 
ing date of the pendency of the application or of the date 
assigned for hearing. 


They pointed out that on November 18, 1943, the Daily 
Traffic World and Traffic Bulletin, which they said was a 
long-established publication devoted principally to the actions 
and proceedings of the Commission and having a wide circula- 
tion among practitioners before the Commission, had carried, 
under the heading “Finance Applications,” a news item showing 
the filing of the application with the Commission. They pointed 
out further that Traffic World had published the item in its 
issue of November 20, 1943, and further that the Daily Traffic 
* World and Traffic Bulletin of December 28, 29, 30, 1943, and 
January 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 10, 11, and 13, 1944; and Traffic World 
of January 8, 1944, had published notice of the hearing under 
the caption “Docket of the Commission.” 

The trustees asked that, if the relief requested was denied, 
any further hearing be held in Chicago, setting forth, the fact 
that applicants’ counsel and witnesses had already been re- 
quired to travel to Washington for the hearing in January. A 
further hearing at Houston, Tex., would involve a round trip 
journey of 2,742 miles, they said, and that it would be unfair 
and inequitable to impose on the applicants the burden and 
expense of attending another hearing at so far distant a point 
as Houston. Under all of the facts presented, they said, any 
expenses or inconveniences of a further hearing should be borne 
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by the intervening petitioners at those instance further hearing 
was granted. 


Casale Motor Rights Case 


There was absolutely no bar to the final determination by 
the Commission of the questions presented by the involved 
application, as a result of the decision of the Supreme Court 
of the United States in No. 704, John J. Casale, Inc., vs. United 
States of America and Interstate Commerce Commission, said 
the Law and Enforcement Section of the Commission’s Bureau 
of Motor Carriers in a reply to the applicant’s exceptions to the 
proposed report in MC 20314, Application of John J. Casale, 
Inc. (see Traffic World, March 11, p. 652). 

The Supreme court, in a per curiam decision, affirmed the 
judgment of the federal district court for the Delaware district 
and thus, in effect, upheld an order of the Commission denying 
a petition of the Casale corporation for withdrawal of its appli- 
cation for motor carrier operating authority (see Traffic World, 
Dec. 18, 1943, p. 1526, and Feb. 26, p. 527). 

The reply pointed out that the applicant had requested the 
Commission to determine whether or not, if it engaged solely 
in the rental business under so-called lease agreements, it would 
have a non-carrier status, in connection with its request for 
permission to withdraw its application for contract carrier oper- 
ating rights. 

The action of the Commission in refusing to sustain the 
motions for dismissal and discontinuance of the Casale proceed- 
ing was in accord with the generally accepted principle of law 
that a petition for withdrawal might be denied under circum- 
stances where the rights of other parties were involved and the 
public interest concerned, said the reply, citing supporting cases. 

The reply said it was obvious from the language used by 
the applicant in reference to the decision of the Delaware court, 
that it was attempting to show that the court was favorably 
impressed with the merits of its contentions, “although there is 
little in the case which warrants such an assumption.” It ap- 
peared that the applicant had somewhat misconstrued the 
obvious import of the court’s language, the reply said, and that 
since the Supreme Court had affirmed the decision of the Dela- 
ware court, the matter was now finally adjudicated. 

After discussing the exceptions filed by the applicant, the 
reply said that a careful review of them revealed nothing new 
or novel that detracted from the soundness of the views ex- 
pressed by the examiner. Many of the applicant’s exceptions 
were either trivial, irrelevant, or purely conjectural, it said, and 
served no purpose except to confuse the issues. The examiner’s 
report was fully substantiated by the facts of record, and was 
in harmony with precedents established in numerous decisions 
of the Commission covering operations of similar nature, it said, 
and that it was the view of the Law and Enforcement Section 
that the examiner’s report should be affirmed and an appro- 
priate order entered. . 


Oo. P. A. WAREHOUSE EXEMPTION 


The Office of Price Administration, effective March 24, 
exempted from price control, storage, warehousing, and other 
services previously under the general maximum price regula- 
tion, when furnished by companies appropriately classified as 
public utilities and regulated as such, if their maximum rates 
are established or otherwise regulated by a federal, state or 
municipal authority. The changes were made, it said, to con- 
form to the decision of the Supreme Court in No. 112, Davis 
Warehouse Co. vs. Price Administrator (see Traffic World, 
February 5, p. 334). 


FALSE WAYBILL ENTRIES 


The Commission has been advised that an information in 
ten counts was filed, March 2, in the federal court for the 
Northern Indiana district, against the New York, Chicago & 
St. Louis Railroad Co. The information charged the defendant 
with having violated section 20(7)(b) of the interstate com- 
merce act by making false entries in certain waybills for ship- 
ments of livestock tendered to it at Fort Wayne, Ind., for trans- 
portation to interstate points. 

The information alleged that the entries consisted of false 
statements to the effect that double-deck cars 36 feet in length 
had been ordered by the consignors for such shipments and 
that double-deck cars 40 feet in length had been furnished be- 
cause the 36-foot cars were not available, when in fact no orders 
for double-deck cars or for cars of any type had been given by 
the consignors. 





The abstracts of tariff filings, rejections, suspen- 
sions, etc., as printed in each issue of THE DAILY 
TRAFFIC WORLD enable subscribers always to be 
sure their tariff files are up-to-date. 
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(District Court, E. D. New York.) As respects ship’s 
liability for damage to cargo by water flooding ship’s hold, an 
open fresh water pipe constituted fault and neglect in the ship, 
where valve was not closed to prevent flow of water into hold 
containing the cargo, and that condition could not be discov- 
ered by sounding because of ‘clogged bilge well. 

Where receipts on board and bills of lading recited that 
some cases of olive oil were stained by contents, some cases 
were broken and repaired and some tins were leaking and 
soldered and that ship was not responsible for contents, and 
that some tins of oil were empty and some were half empty, 
and apart from damage caused by presence of water in hold 
containing the cases there would have been leaking of oil from 
the tins, ship was not responsible for shortage of oil so created. 
(The Kawsar, 53 Fed. Supp. 323). 



















Miscellaneous Decisions 


Cases Recently Decided by State and Federal Courts 






(Digests taken from Reporters and Digests of National Reporter System, 
published by est Publishing Company, St. Paul, Minn. 
Copyright, 1944, by West Publishing Company.) 














REGULATION OF COMMON CARRIERS 


(District Court, W. D. New York.) A carrier cannot devi- 
ate from any rate specified in the tariff for any service ren- 
dered in transportation. Interstate Commerce Act, Secs. 1(3), 
2, 3, 6(7), 15(13), 49 U. S. C. A. Secs. 1(3), 2, 3, 6(7), 15(13). 

In order that an allowance may be made by carrier to 
owner of property transported, service must be a part of the 
carrier’s duty to perform, and if the service is not a part of 
the transportation required of the carrier, payment therefor 
constitutes an unlawful “rebate.” Interstate Commerce Act, 
Secs. 1(3), 2, 3, 6(7), 15(13), 49 U. S. C. A. Sees. 1(3), 2, 3, 
6(7), 15(13). 

Transportation includes delivery which must be made by 
the carrier. Interstate Commerce Act, Secs. 1(3), 2, 3, 6(7), 
15(13), 49 U. S. C. A. Sees. 1(3), 2, 3, 6(7), 15(13). 

Since conditions in industrial plants differ, whether car- 
riers may pay for car switching service performed within plant 
by owner thereof.must be determined upon facts of the par- 
age case. Interstate Commerce Act, Sec. 6, 49 U. S. C. A. 

ec. 6. 

The credibility of witnesses and the weight of evidence are 
for the Interstate Commerce Commission and not for the courts, 
and Commission’s findings will not be reviewed if supported 
by the evidence. 

The judicial function is exhausted when there is found to 
be a rational basis for the conclusions approved by an admin- 
istrative body. 

Findings of the Interstate Commerce Commission are made 
by law prima facie true and are entitled to the credit due to 
the judgment of a tribunal appointed by law and informed: by 
experience. 

In any special case of conflicting evidence, a probative 
force must be attributed to the findings of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission which in addition to knowledge of condi- 
tions, of environment, and of transportation relations has had 
the witnesses before it and has been able to judge of them and 
their manner of testifying. 

Matters which call for technical knowledge pertaining to 
transportation must first be passed upon by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission before a court can be invoked. 

Where resort may be had to courts to review Interstate 
Commerce Commission’s order, only questions affecting con- 
stitutional power, statutory authority and the basic prerequis- 
Ites of proof can be raised, and if such legal tests are satisfied, 
the Commission’s order becomes incontestable. 

A finding by the Interstate Commerce Commission sup- 
Ported by substantial evidence must be sustained. 

That former tariffs filed permitted allowance performed by 
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owner of industrial plant within such plant has no bearing on 
correctness of finding of Interstate Commerce Commission that 
line haul rates published by carrier covered only delivery and 
receipt of shipments at interchange tracks, and that beyond 
such point the service was in excess of simple switching or 
team track delivery for which the shipper only was liable. In- 
terstate Commerce Act, Sec. 6, 49 U. S. C. A. Sec. 6. 

Carriers cannot be called upon to make deliveries through 
a network of interior switching tracks when their obligation. 
as common carriers involves only a delivery and acceptance of 
carload shipments at some reasonably convenient point of in- 
terchange. 

Findings of Interstate Commerce Commission that inter-- 
state line haul rates published by carrier covered only the 
delivery and receipt of shipments at interchange tracks, and 
that beyond that point the service was in excess of simple 
switching or team track delivery for which the shipper was 
liable, and that payment to industrial plant by carrier for car 
switching service performed by owner within the plant was an 
unlawful rebate which could not be permitted, was sustained 
by substantial evidence. Interstate Commerce Act, Sec. 6, 49 
U. S. C. A. Sec. 6. (Hanna Furnace Corporation vs. United 
States, 53 Fed. Supp. 341.) 





District Court, S. D. New York.) Under definition of “car- 
rier by water” as one who engaged in the transportation by 
water of property for compensation, a tower of barges is such 
a carrier, since nautically to “transport” means to haul a ves- 
sel by hawsers, and a “barge” is both a vessel and property. 
Interstate Commerce Act Secs. 302 (c, d, f-h), 303(f) (2), 49 
U.S. C. A. Secs. 902 (c, d, f-h), 903(f) (2). 

Under rule that there is no closed class or category of 
business affected with the public interest which is beyond 
constitutional power of Congress to regulate when engaged in 
interstate commerce, rule that a statute should be so con- 
strued as to avoid raising grave doubts as to its constitution- 
ality had no application to provisions of Interstate Commerce 
Act regulating carriers by water. Interstate Commerce Acts 
Secs. 302 (c, d, f-h), 303(f) (2), 49 U. S. C. A. Secs. 902 (c, d, 
f-h), 903(f) (2). . 

Mere fact that carrier by water is not a common carrier 
for purposes of liability under the Harter Act or in admiralty 
or at common law does not preclude carrier from being a 
“common carrier” under Interstate Commerce Act for purposes 
of regulation in view of express congressional recognition of 
difference between question of liability and that of regulation. 
Harter Act, 46 U. S. C. A. Sec. 190 et seq.; Interstate Commerce 
Act Sec. 320(d), 49 U. S. C. A. Sec. 920(d). 


In determining whether carrier by water is a common car- 
rier within regulatory provisions of Interstate Commerce Act, 
the fact that carrier supplies merely the hauling power and 
has no contractual relation with those who ship their goods 
on barges towed by carrier is irrelevant. Interstate Com- 
merce Act Secs. 302 (c, d, f-h), 303(f) (2), 49 U. S. C. A. Secs. 
902 (c, d, f-h), 903(f) (2). 


Congressional intent by provision in Interstate Commerce 
Act that, if a carrier is in operation as a common carrier by 
water on a stated date before the act was enacted, carrier is 
entitled to “grandfather” certificate, was that carrier is en- 
titled to such certificate if, on specified date, it was engaged 
in activities which, after the statute went into effect, would 
constitute it a Common carrier. Interstate Commerce Act 
Sec. 309(a), 49 U. S. C. A. Sec. 909(a). 


In suit to annul order of Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion certifying plaintiff as a common carrier by water, sub- 
stantial evidence sustained commission’s finding that plaintiff 
held itself out to general public as a common and not a con- 
tract carrier. Interstate Commerce Act Sec. 302(d), 49 U. S. 
C. A. Sec. 902(d). 


Where there is substantial evidence to support finding of 
Interstate Commerce Commission, court must sustain finding 
regardless of whether court would have made such finding. 

It is not the province of the courts to consider the wisdom 
of legislation. 

Where route of carrier by water from one point in New 
York to another point in New York passed through New 
Jersey waters, carrier was engaged in transportation ‘wholly 
by water from a place in a state to a place in any other state” 
within the meaning and coverage of Interstate Commerce Act. 
Interstate Commerce Act Sec. 302(i) (1), 49 U. S. C. A. Sec. 
902(i) (1). 

Where Part III of Interstate Commerce Act was enacted 
five years after enactment of Part II, Congress was deemed 
to have known that courts held that language employed in 
Part I had same meaning as language employed in Part II, 
hence no significance could be given fact that when Congress 
enacted Part III it selected language used in Part I rather than 
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language used in Part Il. Interstate Commerce Act Secs. 1 
et seq., 201 et seq., 301 et seq., 49 U. S. C. A. Sec. 1 et seq, 
301 et seq., 901 et seq. 

Fact that state court held that carrier by water was an 
intrastate carrier for purposes of taxation did not preclude 
congressional regulation of carrier under commerce clause of 
Constitution, since criteria employed in determining whether 
a state may validly tax because of commerce clause was not 
applicable to determination of whether government may validly 
regulate under such clause. U. S. C. A. Const. art. 1, Sec. 8, 
cl. 3. (Cornell Steamboat Company vs. United States, 53 Fed. 
Supp. 349.) 


Refiners Transport Purchase 


The government brief on appeal to the Supreme Court of 
the United States from the decision of the federal court for the 
Maryland district, in which a three-judge court, with one mem- 
ber dissenting, decided that Marshall Transport Co., Warren 
C. Marshall, and Refiners Transport Corporation were entitled 
to “a final order to the effect that the Commission has authority 
to hear the application of Refiners and Marshall Transport on 
the merits without formal joinder of Union (Tank Car Co.) in 
the application,” has been filed in the Supreme Court. It asks 
reversal of the judgment of the district court, with directions 
to dismiss the complaint (see Traffic World, Nov. 6, 1943, p. 
1131). 

The suit arose out of an order of the Commission in MC 
F-1936, Refiners Transport & Terminal Corporation—Purchase 
—Marshall Transport Co., Inc., and Warren C. Marshall, in 
which the Commission dismissed the application on the ground 
that Union Tank Car Co., which, the Commission said, owned 
the majority of the stock of Refiners Transport, was not a party 
to the application (see Traffic World, Sept. 18, p. 652). 

The district court erred in the following matters, said the 
government brief: 


1. In holding that the conclusion reached by the Commission as 
to its authority and jurisdiction under section 5 (2) of part I of the 
interstate commerce act is not in accord with the intention of the 
statute to be gathered from its plain wording and from its historical 
development, 

2. In holding that the ‘‘non-carrier control clause’ of section 5 
(2) (a) is not restrictive of the Commission’s authority to act under 
the ‘‘carrier purchase clause’’ of section 5 (2) (a). 

3. In holding that the application in this case was in fact made 
by the real party in interest within the statutory sense. 

4. In holding that the Commission has authority to hear the 
application of Refiners and Transport on the merits without the formal 
joinder of Union in the application. 


5. In enjoining the dismissal order of the Commission of Septem-. 


ber 2, 1943, and enforcing by writ of mandatory injunction the Com- 
mission’s jurisdiction of said application as filed with the Commission 
and directing the Commission to proceed to final disposition thereof 
on the merits. 

6. In failing to dismiss the complaint. 


“Having found that Union, a non-carrier, controlled Re- 
finers, a common carrier by motor vehicle,” said the government 
brief, “the Commission properly held that the attempted pur- 
chase by the subsidiary carrier of the property and rights of 
Marshall was within the purview of section 5 (2) (a) as an 
acquisition by ‘a person which is not a carrier and which -has 
control of one or more carriers’ of the ‘control of another carrier 
through ownership of its stock or otherwise.’ ” 


Section 5 (2) (a) must be construed in the light of its 
context, the brief said, adding that it was apparent from a 
consideration of this paragraph of section 5 and section 5 as a 
whole that the word ‘‘control” wherever used was to be ac- 
corded the broadest scope possible. This, it said, was demon- 
strated by the broad definition of control in section 1 (3) (b). 
The construction given the enabling provisions of paragraph 
(2) (a) was necessary to give effect to the purpose of Congress 
to subject non-carrier holding companies to certain provisions 
of the act, relating to carriers’ reports, accounting, inspection 
of records, and the issuance of securities, it said, Paragraph (3) 
of section 5 made non-carrier holding companies, to the extent 
provided by the Commission’s order approving a carrier acqui- 
sition, subject to these provisions of the act, it added. 

Since the transaction in issue was within the purview of 
the non-carrier control clause, the brief said, the Commission 
could not give it validity without an appropriate application 
by the non-carrier controlling company. After tracing the de- 
velopment of the statute with respect to the consolidation of 
carriers, the brief said that “the transportation act of 1940 
consolidated in section 5 provisions applicable in common to 
rail, motor and water carriers but continued in effect, with the 
amendments above adverted to, the enabling and prohibitory 
provisions with respect to consolidations, mergers, purchase, 
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leases and acquisitions of control, and thus confirmed the man. 
datory character of proceeding under section 5 (2).” 

In the Supreme Court, the proceeding is docketed as No. 
589, United States of America, Interstate Commerce Commis. 
sion, Coastal Tank Lines, Inc., et. al., appellants vs. Marshal] 
Transport Co., Warren C. Marshall, Refiners Transport Termi- 
nal Corporation. 


Union Barge Line Decision 


The conclusion of the Commission, that the service per- 
formed by Coyle Lines for Union Barge Line Corporation on 
the Intracoastal Waterway was that of a tower and not a 
carrier, was amply justified by the evidence, said a three-judge 
statutory court sitting in the western Pennsylvania district in 
a decision, in effect, upholding the Commission’s decision in 
W-104, Union Barge Line Corporation Applications for Certifi- 
cate, Permit, and Exemptions (see Traffic World, April 24, 1943), 
The court, in an opinion written by Circuit Judge Jones, dis. 
missed the complaint of Coyle Lines, asking that the order be 
set aside, in civil No. 2667, DeBardeleben Coal Corporation, dba 
Coyle Lines and River Terminals Corporation vs. United States 
of America and Interstate Commerce Commission. 

In W-104, the Commission, on reargument, reversed a prior 
decision of division 4, and found that Union Barge Line was 
entitled to a certificate covering transportation on the Gulf 
Intracoastal Waterway, among other things. 


The federal court said that Coyle Lines had alleged that 
the Commission erred in granting authority to Union to oper- 
ate on the Waterway, on the ground that traffic carried for 
Union on the Waterway, prior to the critical ‘grandfather’ 
date, had not been transported by Union, but had been delivered 
by it to Coyle Lines at New Orleans and transported by the 
latter as the connecting carrier on the Waterway westwardly 
beyond New Orleans. Said the opinion: 


The facts indisputably show that, on January 1, 1940, and prior 
thereto, Union initiated the water transportation of freight for shippers 
on the Ohio and Mississippi Rivers and certain of their tributaries for 
delivery to points on the Waterway south of Placquemine and west of 
New Orleans; that Union issued the bills of lading to the shippers of 
such freight covering the transportation thereof from point of origin 
on the rivers to destination on the Waterway at established through 
rates and collected from the shippers the freight charges for the entire 
transportation; that Union took out insurance on the cargoes while in 
transit from point of shipment to destination; that all negotiations con- 
cerning such shipments were conducted by Union with the shippers, 
with whom Coyle Lines had no dealings whatsoever and to whom Coyle 
Lines was unknown; that the freight was loaded at the point of ship- 
ment in barges of Union and was so transported to destination; that 
the loaded barges were propelled on the Mississippi and other rivers 
by towboats of Union; and that the barges were towed on the Water- 
way by Coyle Lines under a contract between it and Union. 


Under the contract, the opinion said, Coyle Lines moved the 
laden and empty barges of Union on the Waterway at specified 
charges for the service without reference to Union’s charges to 
the shippers for the through transportation. No part of the 
revenues received by Union for such transportation service had 
ever been prorated with Coyle Lines, it said, nor did the latter 
ever issue anything in the way of bills of lading to either Union 
or the shippers. The contract with Union was the only instru- 
ment to which Coyle Lines was a party, it said, adding that the 
service thus contracted for related to the movement of Union's 
barges in commerce without identification of the freight con- 
tained in them or the shippers thereof. 

The contract expressly provided that in the movement of 
the barges on the Waterway neither Coyle Lines nor its boats 
nor servants should be held, in any way, to common carrier 
liability, said the court. It said, also, that the contract provided 
that the movement of the barges was to be at the sole risk of 
Union, and that the masters, crews and employes of Coyle Lines 
towboats engaged in the service should become, be, and remain 
the servants of the tow (i.e., Union) regardless of whether the 
tow assisted in the services in any way and irrespective of 
whether such persons were aboard the tow. Acceptance of the 
service by Union was expressly made to constitute acceptance 
of the terms and conditions aforementioned, the court said. 


“Under these facts the Commission found that the service 
performed by Coyle Lines for Union on the Waterway was that 
of a tower and not a carrier,” said the opinion. ‘We think the 
conclusion justified by the evidence. The most that can be said 
for the plaintiff’s contention that Union did not hold itself out 
to the general public as engaged in transportation as a common 
carrier over the Waterway is that there was some evidence 
affording an implication to that effect. But the Commission, 
after a careful review of all the evidence, both oral and docu 
mentary, resolved the fact in such regard contrary to the plain- 
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tiff’s contention. As there is substantial evidence to support 
that finding, it is binding upon us on review.” 

The plaintiffs argued that the towage contemplated by sec- 
tion 303(f) (2) of the interstate commerce act was towage within 
the terminal areas, said the opinion, but added that such a con- 
struction disregarded the plain words of the statute. It was 
true, it said, that the provision did exempt from regulation 


. transfers, collections or delivery services within terminal areas, 


put pointed out that it also exempted the “transportation by 
water by any person .. . in the performance of floatage, car 
ferry, lighterage, or towage” without reference to the areas 
where such services were performed. That the exempted towage 
might be line-haul, as distinguished from terminal, had been 
recognized by the same division of the Commission in connec- 
tion with other application proceedings, it said. The crucial 
thing, it said, was that the particular service performed for a 
carrier subject to the act was towage rather than the length of 
the towage. To the extent that the tower performed such serv- 
ice for another carrier, the tower needed no certificate, the 
court said, and that such towage was part of the carrier’s 
transportation and was regulated as such. A little later it said 
that Coyle Lines was not subject to regulation in respect of 
the towage it performed for Union, but that Union was, the 
towage being but an incidental part of the carrier’s through 
transportation. 

The court said that, had the Commission adopted the con- 
tention of the Coyle Lines in respect of its service for Union, 
“then line-haul towage, under the facts of the instant case, 
would not be subject to regulation at all. That would neces- 
sarily follow from the exclusory provision in Sec. 303(f) (2). 
Yet, regulation of interstate water transportation was the pur- 
pose of part ITI.” 

The certificate of the Coyle Lines as a carrier on the Water- 
way did not operate to give it exclusive rights in the use of the 
Waterway, said the court. It pointed out that, on the other 
hand, the certificate to Union did not give it common carrier 
rights on the Waterway with respect to shipments of freight 
originating and terminating thereon. Union’s “grandfather” 
rights grew out of its through transportation of its river traffic 
to and from points on the Waterway, it said, and that the cer- 
tificate awarded by the Commission was specifically so limited. 


Monon Reorganization 


Only two petitions have been filed in the federal district 
court at Chicago, in the Chicago, Indianapolis and Louisville 
Railway reorganization case, asking the court to make changes 
in the reorganization plan approved by the Commission last 
January. The court will hold hearing on the petitions April 20 
(see Traffic World, Feb. 12, p. 391). 

The Group of Institutional Investors, holders of some of 
the debtor’s first and refunding mortgage bonds, said in its 
petition that it entered the proceedings soon after the debtor 
filed its petition for reorganization December 30, 1933, in order 
to protect the interests of holders of all such bonds. Subse- 
quently other groups representing holders of first and refund- 
ing bonds became parties to the case, the petition said, adding 
that the group believed the other groups adequately repre- 
sented the bondholders. It asked the court to permit to to with- 
draw from the case. It pointed out that the approved plan 
provided that one reorganization manager should be designated 
by joint action of the Group and the Chase National Bank of 
the City of New York and the First and General Mortgage 
Committee, both of which represent holders of the bonds; that 
the Group, Chase National, the First and General Mortgage 
Committee, and the Railroad Credit Corporation—also a holder 
of the bonds—act jointly in designating one of the trustees 
under the voting trust for the stock of the new company. It 
asked that the plan be modified so that the Group would not 
have a part in such joint action. 

Lemuel H. McHenry et al., members of the first and gen- 
eral mortgage committee, in the only other petition filed on 
the plan, said their committee had learned that members of 
Group of Institutional Investors had sold their bond holdings 
and desired to be dismissed as a party. It supported the same 
modification that the group seeks. 


Petitions for Allowances 


Parties to the case have filed petitions for allowances for 
fees and expenses incurred from December 30, 1933, to Febru- 
ary 15, 1944. The petitions, which ask for aggregate allow- 
ances of more than $300,000, are: 


Lemuel H. McHenry et al., as the first and general mortgage com- 
mittee: $5,519.15 for the committee’s expenses; $45,120 for services 
of its attorneys, Reese D Alsop and the firm of Hunt, Hill and Betts; 
$1,336.22 for expenses for Mr. Alsop and Hunt, Hill and Betts; $965.32 
for services of other of its attorneys, Henry F. Tenney and the firm 
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of Tenney, Sherman, Rogers and Guthrie; $1,130.95 for services of 
the Guaranty Trust Company of New York, depository—a total of 
$54,071.62. 

Frederick W. Walker et al., as the Group of Institutional Inves- 
tors: $1,967.50 for the group’s expenses; $9,400 for services and 
$1,179.54 for expenses of its attorneys—a total of $12,547.04. 

Committee representing holders of the Indianapolis and Louisville 
Railway Company’s first mortgage gold bonds of 1956: $965.63 for 
expenses and $22,500 for services of Spencer Pinkham and the firm 
of Holthusen and Pinkham, as counsel for the committee; $932.04 
for expenses and $8,500 for services of Paul Porzelt, committee secre- 
tary—a total of $32,897.67. 

Hayes McKinney et al., counsel for the committee representing 
I. and L. bondholders: $11.39 for expenses and $1,500 for services. 

Railroad Credit Corporation: $330.55 for expenses. 

Refunding Mortgage Protective Committee, Alfred H. Meyers et al.: 
$175,312.73 for expenses and services, including $112,500 for services 
of the firm of Willkie, Owen, Otis, Farr and. Gallagher, $6,500 for 
services of the firm of Pope and Ballard; $19,318.48 for services of 
“‘“experts’’ Benjamin Campbell, J. S. Pyeatt and William Wyer, and 
committee expenses. 

Chase National Fank of the City of New York: 
expenses and $18,500 for services. 

Cope J. Hanley, employed as counsel for H. R. Kurrie, former 
president of the debtor: ‘‘Reasonable compensation’’ for 1631 hours of 
service. 

Grier M. Shotwell, employed by Holthusen and Pinkham: $150 
for services. 


$1,316.13 for 


Motor Act Prosecutions 


(Digests of statements issued by the Secretary of the Commis- 
sion concerning prosecutions, in federal courts, for violations of 
motor carrier provisions of the interstate commerce act or of Com- 
mission rules and regulations thereunder, appear below.) 


Western Washington district, northern division, at Seattle. 
Ed J. Beslow, doing business as National Transfer Co., of Seat- 
tle, Wash., was fined $400, and costs, March 3, following his 
plea of nolo contendere to charges of having transported prop- 
erty as a common carrier for compensation without there hav- 
ing been issued to him by the Commission a certificate author- 
izing the particular operations performed, and with failing to 
require his drivers to keep drivers’ logs. The fine was paid in 
full. 

District of Utah, central division, at Salt Lake City. A 
permanent injunction in favor of the Commission was granted, 
March 9, enjoining the defendant, Bay & Williams, a partner- 
ship composed of E. Vermont Bay and Dean Williams, of 
Marysvale, U., from transporting property by motor vehicle 
as a common or contract carrier in interstate or foreign com- 
merce until it has obtained from the Commission a certificate 
or permit granting authority to engage in such operations, has 
filed with the Commission and published and posted a tariff 
or a schedule of its rates applicable to such transportation, and 
has filed with the Commission approved security for the protec- 
tion of the public. 

The defendant Sterling H. Nelson Co., a corporation, ship- 
per, was permanently enjoined from engaging or employing 
Bay & Williams, or any other motor carrier, for the transpor- 
tation of property in interstate commerce by motor vehicle, 
for compensation, unless such carrier or carriers are in full 
compliance with the provisions of part II of the interstate com- 
merce act. 

Northern [Illinois district, eastern division, at Chicago. 
Vernon Seaman, and Ray Kingdon, were fined a total of $150, 
February 24, following their pleas of guilty to separate infor- 
mations charging each defendant with falsification of drivers’ 
logs in the course of their employment as drivers by Mutual 
Trucking Co., of Toledo, O. The cases arose out of an investi- 
gation of the carrier’s observance of the motor carrier safety 
regulations prescribed by the Commission. Mutual Trucking 
Co. was fined $950 on January 11 in the western division of the 
northern Ohio district for its failure to require certain of its 
drivers to keep drivers’ logs. Each defendant was required to 
pay $75 of the fine in the Chicago court. 

Western New York district, at Buffalo. Littner A. Soder- 
strom, dba Soderstrom Trucking & Forwarding Co., of James- 
town, N. Y., was fined $1,500, March 20, following entry of his 
plea of guilty to an information charging him with operating 
as a common carrier for compensation, without a certificate 
having been issued by the Commission. The court required pay- 
ment of $1,000 of the fine, and payment of the remaining $500 
was suspended during a probationary period of one year. 


INTERRUPTED MOTOR SERVICE 


A suit filed by Mid-States Freight Lines, Inc., of Chicago, 
Tll., as successor in interest to Walter A. Evans, in the federal 
court for the District of Columbia, having been dismissed by 
that court on motion of the complainant, has been filed in the 
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6 Ways we wearer ERIGIS 


EVERY MONTH a perfect shifpn 





] EDUCATION: All Erie employees responsible for the 
movement of freight are thoroughly schooled in 
modern methods of safeguarding shipments in transit. 
Perfect shipping and careful handling are continually 
taught through Job Instruction and Job Methods Training. 





CONSULTATION: Loading, blocking, and packaging 

specialists on the Erie staff are available at all times’ 
with expert advice on shipping problems. At monthly 
loss-and-damage-prevention meetings and in daily care- 
ful handling conferences at points along the line, these 
experts keep Erie employees constantly alert to improved 
methods of handling freight. 





5 DETECTION: Every effort is made to provide smooth, 
safe transportation of freight. The impact register, 
placed in freight cars, automatically charts any shocks 
which may occur i1 movement. Cause of excessive impact 
is quickly detected and the proper remedial steps are taken. 





& CARE: Receiving and delivery clerks, checkers, and 
pick-up and delivery draymen check markings on 
each shipment against bill of lading, freight bill, or way- 
bill, to prevent freight from going astray. Complete 


L. C. L. transfer records are maintained for L. C. L. trac- 


ing purposes. . _ - _ 
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AY in, day out, 366 days this year, the men of the 


| , | Ss NA A K | Ni G Erie are putting into practice the sound prin- 


ciples of Perfect Shipping and Careful Handling 
Month. With more freight moving by rail than ever be- 


of the many measures Erie has taken to assure careful 
handling and safe shipping every day of the year. 


: . fore, America’s vital war materials and civilian goods 
iF | ; lV - Wh OV must be delivered safely. Pictured here are only a few 





3 PRECAUTION: Freight cars are carefully inspected 4 PHOTOGRAPHS: Freight is constantly under inspection 
before use. Protruding nails, bolts, and other projec- by Erie handlers to detect faulty packaging or im- 
tions are removed. Leaky roofs, doors that fail to close proper stowing. Examples of poorly packaged freight 
tightly everything which might damage freight, is and damaged carload freight are photographed to show 
se corrected. Contaminated cars are cleaned before re-use. shippers and railroads how nofto pack or load shipments. 
ed Less carload freight is segregated by commodities. Bulk- 

heads and doorway protection are used. : 





and, here are 3 ways you can help 





Ask your Erie Representa- | Call on the Erie carloading and con- ~ Solicit the cooperation of your 

tive for pamphlets on how tainer experts who will work with you co-:signees on all shipments. 
to load, block and brace almost on any special container or loading prob- They may offer helpful suggestions 
every type of commodity for lems you may have. Or, ask your Erie Agent as to why certain freight reached 
safe shipment. for help with your shipping. . them in damaged condition. 


BUY WAR BONDS AND STAMPS 
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federal court for the Kansas district, first division (see Traffic 
World, Jan. 8, p. 74). 

Mid-States asked the court to enjoin enforcement of the 
orders of the Commission oi May 28, 1943, and Nov. 8, 1943, 
in so far as they required Mid-States to discontinue its opera- 
tions as a common carrier of general commodities between 
Chicago and Kansas City, Kan., with service to and from in- 
termediate and off-route points, entered in MC 954, Sub. 2, 
Mid-States Freight Lines, Inc. (Successor in Interest to Walter 
A. Evans) Common Carrier Application, formerly MC 35824, 
Walter A. Evans Common Carrier Application. 

In that proceeding the Commission, division 5, found that 
there had been an interruption in the involved service from 
May, 1938, until May-23, 1939, by Walter A. Evans, saying that, 
under the circumstances of the proceeding before the Commis- 
sion, Walter A. Evans must havé known that he could con- 
tinue all bona fide operations, sending disposition. 

The suit was docketed in the Kansas court as civil No. 
4937, Mid-States Freight Lines, Inc. vs. United States of 
America, and Interstate Commerce Commission. 


Postmaster General’s Report 


In the fiscal year ended June 30, 1943, gross postal operat- 
ing revenues amounted to $966,227,288, an increase of $106,409,- 
797 over the previous fiscal year, while expenditures totaled 
$964,892,737, leaving an excess of revenue over expenditures of 
$1,334,551, according to the annual report of Postmaster Gen- 
eral Frank C. Walker submitted to President Roosevelt. No 
credit was taken in these revenues or expenditures for free 
services rendered the public and other departments and 
agencies that at regular postage rates would have amounted 
to $122,343,000, said Mr. Walker. This was the first time in 
24 years that there was no permanent withdrawal of public 
funds from the U. S. Treasury for postal purposes, he added. 

Franked mail—mail carried free for officers of the legis- 
lative branches of the government and certain other legally 
authorized persons—amounted to 29,248,405 pieces in the fiscal 
year 1943 and was the smallest of any year, with the exception 
of four, in the last 17 years, and was about 21,000,000 fewer 
pieces than were handled in 1927, said the report. 

Penalty mail—mail carried free for the executive and judi- 
cial departments and agencies—however, said the report, totaled 
1,956,073,568 pieces in the fiscal year 1943, as against 302,126,259 
pieces in 1930. 

“During 1941,” said the report, ‘efforts were made to co- 
ordinate or control penalty mailings, but these were unavailing. 
The volume of this mail in 1943 increased 96.48 per cent over 
1940, 74.89 per cent over 1941, and 29.03 per cent over 1942.” 

The Postmaster General said that at his request a meeting 
of representatives of the larger departments and agencies was 
called on January 30, 1942, with a view to the curtailment 
in the use of penalty mail. While the Bureau of the Budget 
made a study of the matter and efforts were made to coordinate 
better and to lessen the amount of penalty mail, it continued 
to grow. It was proposed by Representatives in Congress that 
postage be charged on such mailings, in an effort to determine 
their amount and curtail them through controlling appropria- 
tions for postage. In connection with this congressional plan, 
the Post Office Department was asked to make suggestions. 

The Postmaster General in his report says of that plan: 


This department believes that a requirement for the charging of 
postage on penalty mail would bring about difficulties of administration 
that would be cumbersome, and that no advantages would accrue to the 
government thereby that could not be brought about by a less expen- 
sive method. It is believed that a plan requiring quarterly reports to 
Congress and the Bureau of the Budget showing the number of penalty 
envelopes, labels, cards, and other indicia material obtained by each 
department of the government, together with a quarterly statement 
showing the number of pieces and their weight mailed by each depart- 
ment and agency, would accomplish the desired purpose. With this 
definite, accurate information in hand, Congress would be enabled, 
through its control of printing and binding appropriations, to bring 
about limitations In the amount of penalty matter to any extent deemed 
necessary. It is my opinion that the penalty privilege should be re- 
tained and that there is no inherent fault in it. It may have been abused 
unintentionally, but it is believed that if the Congress and the Bureau 
of the Budget are provided with the means of securing exact and de- 
pendable information concerning the volume and sources of. penalty 
mailings, most of these abuses may be corrected. 


Record Increase In Mail 


“The volume of mail transported by railroads and by do- 
mestic and foreign air mail lines was far greater than in any 
other fiscal year,” said the report. “The same condition applies 
to star-route, powerboat, and mail messenger service. . . . 

“The authorizations for regular railroad service increased 
from $100,377,064 on June 30, 1942, to $110,725,790 at the end 
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of the fiscal year 1943. In addition to regularly authorized 
service, emergency railroad service was employed to move ex- 
cess mails due to the large volume of mail offered for trans- 
portation. During the fiscal year the cost of emergency service 
was $14,945,240, an increase of $3,332,183 over the preceding 
year. There was paid to railroad companies for transportation 
of the mail $120,786,125 for the fiscal year 1943, as compared 
with $109,974,182 in 1942. 


“Notwithstanding that che enormous increase in the volume 


of mail and the movement of the armed forces and their sup- 
pies have taxed railroad facilities to the utmost, the railroad 
companies performed good service,” said the report. 


Air Mail Costs 


The report shows that, subject to adjustment, the cost of 
service on the domestic air mail routes in the fiscal year 1943 
was $23,347,914.71 while the appropriation for that service 
was $24,588,115. The revenue miles flown were 88,595,162 (sub- 
ject to adjustment) and the average cost a mile was $0.264. 
There were 45,304 miles of domestic air mail routes in the fiscal 
year. The domestic air mail pound-miles performed was 


56,693,450,699 in the fiscal year, as against 31,404,257,960 in the 
preecding year. 


Certificated foreign air-mail routes increased to 54,530 
miles in the fiscal year. Miles flown totaled 15,631,917.9 in the 
fiscal year as against 8,858,290.3 in the preceding year. The 
appropriation for the service was $16,055,979. Cost of the 
service was not determined because rates for part of service 
were yet to be fixed by the C. A. B. 


Passenger Traffic Trends 


A new book, “Passenger Transport in the United States,” 
by Lewis C. Sorrell, professor of transportation, University of 
Chicago, and Harry A. Wheeler, president, Railway Business 
Association, published by the Railway Business Association, 
contains studies of the trends in passenger transportation from 
1920 to 1940, by Professor Sorrell, and forecasts of the trends 
of that travel from 1940 to 1950, by Mr. Wheeler. 


Expansion in passenger traffic due to the war will “grad- 
ually be cancelled out’ in the post-war years, says the book, 
“and the remaining traffic in each successive year will be the 
normal civilian movement, plus that gradually decreasing part 
of the war traffic which will represent, for an indefinite period, 


a greatly larger military movement than existed in pre-war 
years.” 


Basic factors in controlling post-war passenger traffic, it 
says, will be “population increases and changes in the national 
income,” but, it adds, “management policies, the early adoption 
of technological improvements, and the extent of subsidization 
will become highly important factors in controlling redistribu- 
tion of traffic between the carriers.” 

The “revolutionary change” in passenger trends in the 
1920s, it adds, was caused by the advent of long-distance busses, 
airplanes, and the increasing use of private cars for intercity 
travel. No such revolution is looked for in the post-war decade, 
the book says. Managerial policies will be important in draw- 
ing “from the vast pool of private automobile traffic patronage 
to the common carrier services,” it says, adding that “want 
preferences of the people are a factor that must be met.” 


A desire for travel “has become deeply imbedded in our 
national habits,” it says, “and after a long war period, impos- 
ing difficulties on the indulgence of this habit, there will exist 
a large opportunity to increase the volume of common carrier 
travel, if managerial enterprise sets itself to meet the require- 
ments of the public.” 


The book contains many statistical tables. One of them 
makes a forecast of railroad passenger traffic up to and in- 
cluding 1949. This indicates that the railroads in that year 
will perform 29,673,000,000 passenger miles, as compared with 
26,875,600,000 in 1930 and 23,815,500,000 in 1940. Although the 
estimate of the 1944 business is 87,542,000,000 passenger miles, 
the table shows that, had normal trends continued and the war 
factors not been present, the passenger traffic of the railroads 
ag year would have been only 24,173,000,000 passenger 
miles. 

Bus traffic, it forecasts, will reach 17.013.000,000 passenger 
miles in 1949, as compared with 7.080,000,000 in 1930. 12,125,- 
000,000 in 1940, and 37,085,000,000 estimated for 1944. The 
last figure, the table shows, would have been 14,013,000,000 
passenger miles had the war influence been absent. 

As to air travel, the table indicates a total of 4.115,000.000 
passenger miles in 1949, as compared with 179,000,000 in 1934, 
1,040,000,000 in 1940, and 1,773,000,000 estimated for 1944. 
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Land Grant Rate Repeal 


Statements by railroad presidents, spokesmen for shippers’ 
organizations, a member of the Commission, a spokesman for 
state regulatory commsisions of eleven western states, and the 
chairman of the House military affairs committee, advocating 
elimination of land grant rate deductions, were added to testi- 
mony of similar character previously submitted as a subcom- 
mittee of the House interstate commerce committee resumed 
hearings on H. R. 4184 (see Traffic World, March 18). That 
bill would amend section 321, title III, part I of the interstate 
commerce act so as to repeal provisions of that section for land 
grant rate deductions by railroads on military or naval prop- 
erty, moving for military or naval use, and on transportation 
of troops. 

The bill had been introduced by Representative Boren, of 
Oklahoma, chairman of the subcommittee by which the hear- 
ings were held. 

When the subcommittee recessed March 18, with plans to 
resume hearings the following week, it had heard testimony by 
the following witnesses, proponents of the bill (in addition to 
R. V. Fletcher, vice president of the Association of American 
Railroads, and Henry A. Scandrett, one of the trustees of the 
Milwaukee, who had testified earlier): 

J. B. Hill, of Louisville, Ky., president of the Louisville & 
Nashville Railroad; William M. Jeffers, of Omaha, Neb., pres- 
ident of the Union Pacific; M. D. Griffith, New York City, 
executive vice president of the New York Board of Trade; 
Parker McCollester, New York City, counsel for the Chamber 
of Commerce of the State of New York; George E. Mace, man- 
ager, transportation bureau, Commerce and Industry Associa- 
tion of New York, Inc., spokesman also for the Shippers’ Con- 
ference of Greater New York; Commissioner Mahafiie; Martin 
H. Miller, Washington, legislative representative of the Brother- 
hood of Railroad Trainmen; Leonard C. Young, Helena, Mont., 
member of the Montana Railroad and Public Service Commis- 
sion, representing the Mountain-Pacific States Conference of 
Public Service Commissioners; A. H. Schwietert, Chicago, traf- 
fic director of The Chicago Association of Commerce and pres- 
ident of the Illinois Territory Industrial Traffic League; 
Herschel Hollopeter, Indianapolis, Ind., traffic manager, Indiana 
State Chamber of Commerce; John B. Keeler, Pittsburgh, Pa., 
president of the National Industrial Traffic League, represent- 
ing, also, the Alleghany Regional Advisory Board and the 
Pittsburgh Chamber of Commerce, and C. J. Goodyear, Phila- 
delphia, secretary of the National Association of Shippers’ Ad- 
visory Boards, and Representative May, of Kentucky, House 
military affairs committee chairman. 


Testimony by L. & N. President 


Mr. Hill discussed the history of land grant rates, noting 
in that connection that under the homesteaders act the govern- 
ment had given to individuals many thousands of acres of land 
in exchange for the mere promise of the homesteader to occupy 
the land for specified number of weeks a year over a specified 
number of years, and that after fulfillment of his promise the 
homesteader became sole owner of the land and under no 
further obligations other than payment of taxes to the govern- 
ment. Dealing with a possible contention that the original 
purchase price was not the correct basis on which to assess the 
value that had been passed to the railroads by reason of those 
lands, and that the proper valuation should be the average 
sale price, $3.41 an acre, rather than the purchase price of 
$1.25 paid in some instances for comparable land when the 
grants to the railroads were made, Mr. Hill said that this was 
not a reasonable position with respect to a proper valuation, 
as the value should fairly relate itself to the time of purchase. 

“If it could be assumed,” he said, “that the original pur- 
pose in granting these lands, under the reduced rate theory, 
was to obtain adequate compensation for them from the rail- 
roads, then it would be no more reasonable to assume that their 
value should be fixed on a later sales price than to assume a 
private purchaser paid a certain value at the time of purchase 
and now present to him a claim for higher value because of a 
subsequent increment.” 


Recovery by U. S., in Taxes 


Most railroads, he said, were now paying high tax rates, 
and “any amounts which would be currently added to their net 
income by charging the government at commercial rates would 
immediately and largely be returned to the government through 
increased tax receipts from the railroads.” He added that “a 
great many” railroads were in the excess profits tax bracket 
and that this meant, under present conditions, that the govern- 
ment would take about 85 per cent of the money they would 
pe in event of repeal of the land grant rate provision of 

e law. 


“Large expenditures have been made by the railroads for 


dollars that may be claimed by the government as a ‘kickback’ 
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facilities which will not be needed after the war,” he said. 
“Thus the railroads should be allowed full compensation for 
their services to aid them in paying obligations already assumed 
and to enable them to create cash reserves to modernize their 
post-war plant and operations. The war has clearly demon- 
strated the essential quality of railroad service and the govern- 
ment should not be niggardly in recognizing simple justice and 
good business principles toward an agency that has done the 
job which otherwise the government would have had to do at 
tremendously greater expense.” 

Representative Harris, of Arkansas, referred to Mr. Hill’s 
testimony about taxes and said that, if land grant deductions 
now amounted to $20,000,000 a month, or $240,000,000 a year, 
the government would recover 85 per cent of that, or about 
$204,000,000, and the cost to the taxpayers of land grant rate 
repeal would be only $36,000,000 a year. 


Statement by Jeffers 


Mr. Jeffers, after a committee member had brought up the 
subject of rubber, said that “if the job I did (as rubber direc- 
tor) was a good job—and I think it was—it was because of the 
support I got from Congress.” He said he could not possibly 
have “cut the red tape” without congressional support and that 
he had to, and did, take chances. 

The situation as to land grants on the Union Pacific, he 
said, was “quite different” from that on other roads. He said 
the Union Pacific had never come under land-grant provisions 
as to rates, because it had been built under a federal govern- 
ment subsidy, the government having issued 30-year, 6 per 
cent bonds in 1867 in the amount of $33,539,512 for its con- 
struction—in effect a loan. The principal and interest had been 
paid in 1897—“a pretty good investment on the part of the 
government,” he said, adding that “we have paid our way out 
of court.” The Union Pacific was a land-grant road only be- 
cause of equalization agreements, he said. 

He stated that in the autumn of 1939 “we on the Union 
Pacific” felt that “our getting into the war was inevitable” 
and, in the following year, he said, the Union Pacific invested 
in equipment and facilities about $100,000,000 of its own money. 
He observed that the government had provided the money for 
construction of war production facilities in other industries, 
“and properly so.” In renegotiation of war contracts in other 
industries, he said, conferences between the parties of interest 
were held. 

Anticipated “Kickback” 


“As to the railroads, we’re being renegotiated every day,” 
he continued. ‘‘We never know what our revenues will be. For 
1943, we on the Union Pacific have about 25 million dollars of 
known land grant rate deductions, and an additional 23 million 


—a total of about 50 million... 

He observed that the recent Baruch report on war con- 
tract termination “unfortunately” did not deal with the rail- 
road industry. He quoted from that réport statements to the 
effect that if audits before payments of contractors’ bills were 
required, no contractor would known where he stood and that 
the resultant delays would force many concerns into bank- 
ruptcy and bring about “unemployment by audit.” 

“The railroads are faced with the same situation, in an 
aggravated form,” said Mr. Jeffers. “We have no recourse 
except the Court of Claims. . . . Recourse to the Court of 
Claims might take years for determination.” 

War traffic constituted about 65 per cent of the business 
of the Union Pacific, he said. He added that if something was 
not done about land grant rates, the railroads would find them- 
selves confronted with demands by the federal government for 
refunds “running into hundreds of millions” at a time when 
their earnings were such that they would not have the money. 

Asked what provision the Union Pacific was making to 
meet the possible claims for refunds amounting to $23,000,000, 
Mr. Jeffers said the railroad had set aside $10,000,000 as “a 
50-50 settlement,” but, he added, he was “quite certain” that 
that would not be sufficient. He said the Union Pacific had 
— taxes “on the $23,000,000 and on the $10,000,000 we set 
aside.” 

Chairman Boren said that testimony that had been pre- 
sented by Joseph B. Eastman on behalf of the Commission in 
hearings held in February, 1942, on H. R. 6156, one of the 
earlier land grant rate repeal bills, would be placed in the 
record of the hearings on H. R. 4184 and would received pre- 
cedence over other testimony. 


N. Y. Board of Trade 


Mr. Griffith, of the New York Board of Trade, submitted 
a statement in support of H. R. 4184, without oral reading, and 
informed the committee that about 99 per cent of his organiza- 
tion’s membership consisted of shippers and receivers of freight. 
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Mr. McCollester, for the New York state Chamber of 
Commerce, obtained leave to insert in the hearing record the 
text of a resolution adopted unanimously by that organization 
in 1942, urging repeal of the land grant rate law and said he 
would submit a prepared statement later. 

Mr. Mace noted that the text of H. R. 4184 was the same 
as that of H. R. 6156, introduced in December, 1941, by Chair- 
man Lea, of the House interstate commerce committee. He 
said that “the actual cash returns to the government” for the 
granting of the lands in question to the railroads were “some- 
thing we have been unable to compute” but that the total would 
amount to “a staggering sum of money,” and that the railroads 
should be relieved of the necessity of transporting government 
men and material at reduced rates as payments for those 
grants. 

Views of |. C. C. 


Commissioner Mahaffie, member of the Commission’s leg- 
islative committee, said that the Commission in a meeting 
March 13 had considered and endorsed a letter theretofore 
prepared by that committee in support of H. R. 4184. The 
letter, read by him at the hearing, contained statements that 
“unfairness” of land grant rate deductions to which the Com- 
mission had objected when H. R. 6156 was under consideration 
continued at present in a marked degree. It said that the appli- 
cation of the statute was not clear as to such types of ship- 
ments as lend-lease goods and ship materials for the Maritime 
Commission and that, as the law now stood, the question was 
one for the courts. It predicted that there would be a large 
volume of litigation because of that lack of clarity and observed 
that “one or two” law suits involving that issue had already 
been filed. It noted that the issue of changes in divisions of 
rates had arisen as a result of land grant rates on war traffic 
and that a suit on this aspect had been filed recently in the 
federal district court at St. Louis, Mo. It said that a number 
of motor carriers had been induced to sign equalization agree- 
ments, but that most of them had withdrawn from such agree- 
ments after having decided that their action had been ill- 
advised. 

“We are informed,’ the Commission’s letter continued, 
“that the Comptroller General has ruled recently that govern- 
ment shipments through freight forwarders are subject to land 
grant deductions.” 

Repeal of the land grant rate provision would probably 
result in improved relations between administrative officials of 
the government and the railroads, it said. It added that income 
taxes now in effect and probable for the future furnished the 
answer to the argument that some railroads would be unjustly 
enriched by elimination of the land grant rate deductions. 
Commissioner Mahaffie, adding some comments of his own, 
said that a regulatory body could hardly be in position to 
regulate rates unless it was in a position to appraise the effect 
of its action, and that, because of the uncertainty of railroad 
revenues under existing land grant rate provisions of law, it 
was almost impossible to make a reasonable rate structure. 


“Rebate” Question 


Asked by Representative Reece, of Tennessee, what was 
the difference between a land grant rate and a rebate to an 
individual shipper, Mr. Mahaffie said that from the standpoint 
of a competing shipper he would be unable to discern much 
difference and that there was no justification, so far as the 
government was engaged in commercial business and was com- 
peting with the average citizen, for a more favorable position 
for the government. 

Representative Harris, noting that the railroads might, 
under provisions of section 22, grant special, reduced rates to 
the government, said that even if the land grant rate provision 
were repealed, there would still be considerable uncertainty as 
to prospective railroad revenues, because of section 22, and 
suggested that section 22 also be repealed. 

“Why not clear up this whole thing and give the I. C. C. 
e power to determine fair rates?” he asked. 

“You have asked me something now on which I have no 
andate,” said Commissioner Mahaffie. 

Mr. Miller said that A. F. Whitney, president of the 
Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen, wanted to testify, probably 
support of the bill, but that Mr. Whitney would be in a con- 
erence in Chicago the week of March 20 and would be unable 
o attend the hearing. Mr. Miller obtained permission to file 
ith the committee, at a later date, a statement by Mr. 
itney. 

Western States’ Position 


Mr. Young read into the hearing record a resolution adopted 
by the Mountain-Pacific States Conference of Public Service 
ommissions, urging repeal of the federal land grant rate provi- 
sions. He said the conference comprised the public service com- 
issions of Arizona, California, Colorado, Idaho, Montana, Ne- 
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vada, New Mexico, Oregon, Utah, Washington and Wyoming. 
The resolution expressed, among other things, recognition of 
“the fact that ownership of freight has no relation to the cost 
incurred by the carriers in performing the transportation serv- 
ice” and set forth a contention that shippers, both government 
and civilian, should share alike in defraying the cost by paying 
similar rates for similar service. 


Shippers and Land Grant Rates 
Mr. Schwietert’s testimony included the following: 


The shippers’ primary interest in the repeal of the land grant pro- 
visions of the law is due to the uncertainty of application, the discrim- 
ination which the present act causes between competing shippers and 
the impossibility of determining, with any degree of accuracy, the 
transportation charges to be assessed on traffic moving under land 
grant rates. The shippers have no information on the rates to be 
charged under the land grant arrangements between the government 
and the carriers, therefore, when asked to bid upon a government 
project the manufacturer or producer has no way of determining what 
the transportation charges of his competitor will be and cannot provide 
a bid on a fair and reasonable competition basis. 

To illustrate, there are a number of railroads operating west of 
Chicago which provide for land grant reductions over a part of their 
routes. For example, the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Railroad has 
land grant reductions applicable on the line from Burlington to Pacific 
Junction, Ia.; the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific Railroad from Daven- 
port, Ia., to Council Bluffs, Ia.; the Chicago & North Western Railroad 
from Cedar Rapids to Council Bluffs, Ia., and the Illinois Central Sys- 
tem from Freeport, Ill., to Sioux City, Ia. The Illinois Central route 
south of Freeport is also a land grant road. 

In attempting to determine the land grant rate on a shipment from 
Chicago to Grand Island, Neb., it would first be necessary for the 
shipper to know the proportion that each one of the carriers, previously 
mentioned, received out of the through rate from Chicago to Grand 
Island. This information is not published and is not available to the 
shipping public. After such information had been obtained, however, 
it would be necessary to compute the land grant charges via each one 
of the routes by determining the proportion of distance over which the 
land grant rates applied, in order to decide which route resulted in the 
greatest reduction to the government. Such rate would then apply 
over all of the routes under equalization agreements. . 


Mr. Schwietert discussed difficulties of shippers in deter- 
mining the extent of competition encountered from competitors 
having rail routes subject to land grant deductions and said 
that shippers facing a handicap of that sort would, if their 
profit margins were large enough, equalize with any competitor 
more favorably located and having lower land grant rates 
available. This, he observed, created a great deal of uncer- 
tainty as to the final net amount the shipper would receive, but 
where the margin of profit was exceedingly small a shipper 
could not afford to make such an arrangement. _ 

To show how the land grant rate situation created discrimi- 
nation among shippers and in many instances reversed the rate 
relationship between competing points of origin, he submitted, 
as an example, the following, with Chicago and Milwaukee as 
points of origin: 


The present first class rate from Chicago to St. Paul is $1.39 per 
100 pounds, and from Milwaukee, $1.24, or 15 cents in favor of Milwau- 
kee. When land grant reductions are applied the rate from Chicago 
becomes 76.868 cents and from Milwaukee 90.436 cents, a difference of 
13.568 cents in favor of Chicago. When the rate from Chicago becomes 
lower than the rate from Milwaukee, we have a departure from the 
fourth section. 


Showing how circuitous routes were used to determine the 
amount of a land grant rate deduction on a direct route, Mr. 
Schwietert said that an instance of that practice was found in 
the determination of charges from Cleveland, O., to Fort Knox, 
Ky., as to which the normal route of movement was the Big 
Four to Louisville and the Illinois Central to Fort Knox, a 
distance of 417 miles. He said the land grant rates were com- 
puted by using the Big Four route to Chicago, the Illinois 
Central land grant route from Chicago to Cairo, Ill., and then 
the Illinois Central from Cairo to Fort Knox, “a distance of 
943 miles—a circuity of 126 per cent with an excess distance 
of 526 miles.” He said the land grand rate was based on a 
50 per cent deduction on the land grant mileage between Chi- 
cago and Cairo. 

Forwarders and Rate Deductions 


“We are now advised,” he continued, “that the General 
Accounting Office contends that land grant deductions are also 
applicable on traffic transported by freight forwarders. 
Whether such deductions are to be limited to cases in which 
the freight forwarders operate over the railroads with land 
grant provisions only, is not clear to us. If so limited, traffic 
would, of course, be routed away from such lines. Further- 
more, we do not know whether the land grant deduction is to 
apply to the freight forwarder rate or the rate which the 
freight forwarder pays the carriers, thus adding more con- 
fusion to an already complex rate problem. 

He said that motor carrier rates were 10 per cent higher 
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than rail rates and that, without an arrangement to apply such 
rates on a basis competitive with rail land grant rates, they 
could not, of course, participate in the traffic. He added that 
this meant that their equipment in many cases could not be 
used to full capacity because of the failure to balance traffic 
in both directions. 

Mr. Schwietert suggested that the amount of taxes that 
the railroads had paid on lands they had received from the 
government would be a substantial one. Chairman Boren 
averred that if the still unsold lands were remitted to govern- 
ment ownership, it would seem to be fair that all such taxes 
paid on those lands should be refunded to the railroads. Mr. 
Fletcher, of the A. A. R., said he would prepare a compilation 
of taxes paid by the Northern Pacific on its lands, for purposes 
of illustration. 


Aid for Weaker Roads 


Mr. Schwietert said that while it would be true that, as to 
the roads that received high earnings, much of the money re- 
leased to the railroads by repeal of the land grant provisions 
would be recovered by the federal government in taxes, the 
roads that did not have high earnings would not have to return 
such large amounts to the government, and they, therefore, 
would be aided substantially by the proposed land grant rate 
repeal. 

r Mr. Hollopeter, after stating that he was speaking for the 
Traffic Council of the Indiana State Chamber of Commerce, 
comprising traffic managers of many industries in Indiana, 
said that the government, while it was calling on industry to 
produce, and permitting industries to receive cost plus a fair 
profit, was asking the railroads to perform transportation serv- 
ice for it at “something materially below cost.” Motor carriers 
in Indiana, he said, had been “hit hard” by their equalization 
agreements. He said he feared that many of them would face 
“absolute annihilation when the time comes to settle.” 


Witness for N. I. T. League 


Mr. Keeler said that the National Industrial Traffic League 
had started the movement to repeal the land grant rates be- 
fore the railroads became active in the matter. Shippers of 
the country were unanimously in favor of repeal of such rates, 
he said. He cited their objections—uncertainty as to what the 
rates were, and discrimination as between shippers—and said 
that the land-grant deductions were placing something in the 
form of a special tax on the railroads. Shippers of the coun- 
try had practically as great an interest in repeal of land grant 
rates as the railroads had, he said. He stated that “we have 
for at least three years had on our agenda a resolution con- 
demning section 22 rates.” Repeal of land grant rates would 
clear up the situation as to prospective railroad revenue in a 
major degree, he said. 

Chairman Boren wondered if the equalization agreements 
would not be in violation of section 3 of the act if there were 
no section 22. Mr. Keeler said it seemed to him that would be 
true, and that section 22 gave protection to the equalized rates. 
Mr. Fletcher interposed that he did not want to be “pontifical” 
but that he believed that was a correct view. . 


Geographical Discrimination 


Mr. Goodyear said the land-grant rates grew out of at- 
tempts to develop certain sections of the country, but that their 
effect now was a tendency in the opposite direction. Such 
rates, he said, were now laying a burden on the western and 
southern railroads “to the tune of $250,000,000,” and, he added, 
the people of those sections were the ones who had to pay 
the bill somehow. Land grant deductions were not falling on 
the roads in the east in the same degree as on the southern 
and western roads, he said. 

Answering an inquiry by Representative Harris as to 
what railroads were not affected by land grants, A. F. Cleve- 
land, vice president of the A. A. R., said that practically every 
railroad in the country was an equalizing road except those 
east of a line drawn from Buffalo south through Pittsburgh 
and north of the Potomac River. ; 

Representative May testified briefly, recalling previous ef- 
forts that had been made to obtain enactment of the con- 
Sidered legislation and saying that he had been impressed by 
the testimony presented in support of this legislation. He ad- 
vocated enactment of H. R. 4184. 


Nt. Te. ke. 


F. F. Estes, chairman of the legislative committee of the 
National Industrial Traffic League, was the first of five wit- 
nesses who testified in support of H. R. 4184 in a hearing held 
March 21 by the Boren subcommittee. The other witnesses 
were: David B. Robertson, president of the Brotherhood of 
Locomotive Firemen and Enginemen; J. G. Luhrsen, executive 
Secretary of the Railway Labor Executives’ Association; John 
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E. Benton, general solicitor of the National Association of 
Railroad and Utilities Commissioners, and C. A. Miller, vice 
president and general counsel of the American Short Line 
Railroad Association. 

Mr. Estes said the League objected to land grant rates 
because they permitted competitive discrimination as between 
shippers, resulted in confusion and uncertainty as to their ap- 
plication, placed a burden on civilian traffic, caused waste of 
equipment and transportation facilities, and had an adverse 
effect on the railroads’ financial stability. He said that land 
grant rates had caused in the past and were causing now, “to 
some extent at least,” circuitous routing of government traffic 
“in order that the traffic may move over land grant routes,” 
and that this constituted wasteful use of equipment, “manifestly 
unfair and discriminatory.’ The League had no data as to the 
number of clerks employed by the federal government to check 
and recheck land-grant rates and records, ‘he said, but, he 
added, “it is apparent to anyone that the sizeable amount of 
government freight moving on land-grant rates would require 
the utilization of the services of many such clerks.” Repeal of 
the land-grant rate provision would make possible the release 
of a number of “these valuable clerks” for “other more impor- 
tant duties,” he said. 

Mr. Estes said the League objected to section 22 of the 
act because the special rates granted the federal government 
by the railroads under that section were not published and 
because shippers were opposed to any “special concession” on 
government traffic, except under calamitous conditions, such 
as floods. 

Labor 


Mr. Robertson said the land grant rates had a direct and 
unsettling influence on the railroad industry and adversely 
affected the welfare of the railway employes. He said that 
“even in terms of dollars and cents,” the federal government 
had been repaid, up to seven years ago, at least 20 per cent 
more than the value of the lands granted to the railroads. 
Military transportation was now the main current of railway 
business, he observed. 

“The railroad industry has probably paid for that govern- 
ment land twice a year—four times in all—since the attack on 
Pearl Harbor,” he said. “And the land grants had already been 
paid for in full, and more, before 1938... . 

“A governmental railway policy devised in the days when 
a war involving our whole national existence was costing two 
million dollars a day is being applied now when our war cost 
is $250,000,000 a day. The value of the war materials being 
transported must be roughly 125 times what it was when this 
rate reduction policy was laid down—and the railroads are 
being required to reduce transportation rates on that tremen- 
dously multiplied volume of military traffic.” 


Mr. Luhrsen’s testimony included the following: 


We do not want a repetition of the experience that followed the 
last war, when employment dropped from 2,022,000 in 1920 to as low 
as 933,000 in the ‘‘thirties,’’ or a reduction of more than one-half. 
It is of the greatest importance to the workers who must depend on 
the volume of railroad business that fair play maintains. We know 
that full employment cannot be hoped for at reasonable wages, unless 
the railroads are in a position to finance their needs. Under the law 
as it now stands, railroads are being required to forego revenue of 
approximately $250,000,000 a year, and with the further possibility of 
having to pay back to the government additional amounts. This burden 
will fall on them at a time when the struggle to meet competition 
will be the keenest. The railroads are now paying approximately 
$2,000,000,000 annually in taxes. We can visualize a situation when 
the operation of this land-grant may so deplete the revenue of the 
carriers that any sound, consistent and humane labor policy will be 
imperiled. ... 


N. A. R. U. C. 


Mr. Benton noted that his association had supported, in 
1942, the Lea bill to abolish land grant rates, and said that in 
a meeting in Washington March 16, officials and committee 
members of the association had observed that the Boren bill, 
H. R. 4184, was identical in its provisions to the old Lea bill 
and had reiterated the association’s support of this legislation. 


Short Lines Ask Repeal 


Mr. Miller said that the short line association was among 
the first to advocate complete repeal of the land grant rate 
provisions and that it began its efforts for such repeal about 
eight years ago. He said that repeal would add about $10,000,- 
000 a year to the revenues of the Class II and Class III rail- 
roads that were members of the association. Not one of these 
members was a land grant road, he said, adding that the short 
lines had to execute equalization agreements to participate in 
the government traffic. Some of the short lines were “mar- 
ginal” roads, could not get material or manpower to maintain 
their, properties, and were accumulating “under-maintenance,” 
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he said. Because of the unsettled land grant rate situation, he 
added, these roads did not know how much would be available 
for use in restoring their properties after the war. 

After a question had been raised as to the percentage that 
the government might recover in taxes out of land grant rate 
deductions that the railroads would be permitted to keep, in 
event of enactment of H. R. 4184, Mr. Fletcher, of the A. A. R., 
explained that corporations were subject to normal taxes and 
surtaxes, and, when their earnings were sufficiently large, to 
excess profits taxes also. The normal tax and surtax aggre- 
gated 40 per cent, and the excess profits tax was 95 per cent, 
with a 9% per cent “rebate” after the war, in effect reducing 
the excess profits tax to 85% per cent, he said. However, he 
added, the tax law contained a proviso that the combined total 
of the normal tax, surtax and excess profits tax should not 
exceed 81 per cent. 


Testimony March 22 


The Boren subcommittee received additional testimony in 
favor of H. R. 4184 in a hearing March 22. Witnesses in that 
hearing were: Alvin B. Barber, manager of the transportation 
and communications department of the Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States; Roland Rice, general counsel of the Amer- 
ican Trucking Associations, Inc.; and Giles Morrow, executive 
secretary and commerce counsel of the Freight Forwarders In- 
stitute. 

Mr. Barber referred to earlier endorsement of legislation 
similar to H. R. 4184 by the U. S. Chamber and added that, 
“a few days ago,” the transportation committee of the Chamber 
had reiterated the organization’s advocacy of such legislation. 
He said that the railroads “obviously” faced a serious problem, 
due to great increases in operating costs and in taxes; that 
similar difficulties confronted operators of other forms of trans- 
portation whose revenues were affected by land-grant rates, 
and that it was especially important “at this time” to eliminate 
“distortion” of the rate structure due to land grant rates. 


Spokesman for A. T. A. 


Mr. Rice said that, “admittedly,” the removal in part of 
the application of the old land grant statutes to government 
traffic by provisions of section 321 in the transportation act of 
1940 had been advantageous to the trucking industry because 
it had removed certain government traffic from the land grant 
reductions. However, he said, the exception remaining in that 
section should be eliminated because of the financial strain it 
was imposing on transportation and because of difficulties aris- 
ing from the interpretation given it by the responsible agencies 
of government. He said that motor carriers “in considerable 
‘number” were, through the use of equalization agreements, 
transporting government freight at land grant rate levels, be- 
cause they had a natural desire to participate in activity directly 
related to the war effort and because they wanted to share in 
the traffic of the government. The only way that much of that 
traffic was to be had was through the signing of equalization 
agreements under section 22 of the act, he added. In a dis- 
cussion of the effect of those agreements on the motor carriers’ 
revenue, he said: 


The influence of land grant rates on motor carrier revenues is far 
greater than one might imagine. For example, we do not ordinarily 
think that land grants were an important factor east of the Mississippi 
River. And yet on a certain movement of war goods from a point on 
the east coast to the city of Chicago, it was found that if they were to 
move by truck it was essential that the land grant charges apply. 
Movement by all rail routes from New York to Chicago produces a 
reduction of approximately 5 per cent. A land grant deduction of 
approximately 13 per cent is available, however, by using a water route 
to Savannah, Ga., and rail lines into Chicago via Birmingham, Ala. 
Thus the highway carrier had to compete with a water rate from the 
middle Atlantic port to Savannah and from there to Chicago with a 
rate over a land grant railroad. Admittedly the traffic would not move 
over this circuitous route as a practical matter; yet it was theoretically 
possible, and because it was, the applicable land grant deduction was 
the controlling competitive factor to be met. 


Truckers in the Dark 


Mr. Rice said that motor carriers could not anticipate the 
application of land grant deductions and that this left them 
in the dark as to what final basis of settlement might be 
authorized by the General Accounting Office or, in case of dis- 
pute, by the Comptroller General. He pointed to presently 
high operating ratios of motor carriers, and said investigation 
indicated that 70 per cent was “probably a fair average” of 
government freight transported by truck lines. It appeared, he 
said, that the percentage of land grant refunds would amount 
to 15 per cent of total revenues. He stated that the motor 
carriers had not anticipated the land grant charges and pre- 
pared bills on the basis of the reduced charge because they did 
not have personnel sufficiently large in number and sufficiently 
well trained to perform the calculations and because they did 
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not have before them the entire rail land grant rate informa- 
tion on which the computations could be based. 

“The necessity of moving the traffic which is absolutely 
essential to our successful prosecution of the war,” he said, 
“must depend largely upon those who at the outset received 
no lands. If that be true with these equalization railroads, it 
is doubly true with the motor carriers who are once removed 
from the field of transportation to which the principle was first 
applicable but who are subject to it because of the policy of 
government to deny the freight to these carriers unless they 
sign agreements assenting to the lower charges.” 


Comptroller General Ruling Cited 


Mr. Morrow explained that the freight forwarders’ interest 
in H. R. 4184 had arisen because the Comptroller General had 
taken the view that they were legally subject to land-grant 
deductions. 

“The position taken by the Comptroller General,” he said, 
“has caused great consternation in the industry and has resulted 
in the utmost confusion and uncertainty. It is difficult to de- 
termine the exact meaning of the several rulings which have 
come to our attention on this subject and more difficult still 
to appraise their effect upon the industry. The one thing that 
is crystal clear in the whole picture is that under the rulings, 
as we interpret them, the forwarding industry is losing money 
on a large portion of its traffic every day, and has been for 
some time. It is equally clear that the forwarders cannot con- 
tinue, indefinitely, to pay for the privilege of being in business.” 

Mr. Morrow said that the Comptroller General in a letter 
dated February 18, 1944, and addressed to the chairman of the 
Maritime Commission had made a ruling the gist of which was 
contained in the following excerpt: 


Concerning the matter of the contractual relationship between the 
government, the forwarders, and the railroads, it should be observed 
that the decision of November 17, 1943, did not rest upon any con- 
tractual relationship between the freight forwarders and the railroads 
but upon the premise that, under the act of May 16, 1942, 56 Stat. 284 
(freight forwarder act) the freight forwarder, in its relation to the 
United States acting as a shipper undertakes to transport or to provide 
transportation at tariff rates and, therefore, if in furnishing transporta- 
tion for the United States the freight forwarder uses the land-grant line 
of a land-aided railroad, then by operation of law that proportion of 
the freight forwarder’s charge which represents a payment to a rail 
carrier for transporting, over a land-aided portion of the rail carrier's 
line, property of the United States which is made subject, by statute, 
to land-grant deduction is subject to the statutory requirement for such 
land-grant deduction. 


Mr. Morrow said that Supreme Court decisions cited by 
the Comptroller General in support of his position related to 
lease by a non-land-grant railroad of a part of the tracks 
of a land-grant road. That a forwarder did not use the tracks 
of the railroads in the sense comprehended by the @ited court 
decisions seemed too clear to admit of dispute, said Mr. Morrow. 
He added that, up to the time of the creation of the Railway 
Express Agency, Inc., no land grant deductions were made from 
the rates of the independently operated express companies, even 
though tkey operated over land-grant roads. 


Financial Threat to Forwarders 


The witness said the forwarders did not seek relief in the 
courts because it could easily be three years before a final 
decision (on appeal to the U. S. Supreme Court from the Court 
of Claims) would be rendered; that, meanwhile, land-grant 
deductions from forwarders’ charges, “running into millions of 
dollars,” might be made, and that the forwarders “simply can- 
not afford that risk.” It was clear to anyone familiar with 
forwarder operations that even a small land-grant deduction 
erased the forwarder’s margin of profit. 

“In the transcontinental and other longer hauls, where the 
deduction sometimes runs as high as 50 per cent,” he said, “the 
out-of-pocket loss is so great that it would be folly for the 
forwarder to attempt to handle land-grant traffic at land-grant 
rates.” 

Mr. Morrow said that the forwarders’ problem as to land- 
grant rate deductions could be solved only by a separate bill. 
He suggested that the remedy would be the following proposed 
addition to section 405 of part IV of the act: 


(f) Notwiti:standing any other provision of law, charges upon all 
shipments of property heretofore or hereafter carried by any freight 
forwarder for the United States or in its behalf shall be assessed and 
paid at the full applicable commercial or tariff rate in all cases except 
where such forwarder has in writing agreed to carry such shipments 
at a lower or different rate, in which cases charges upon such shipment 
shall be assessed at such agreed rate. : 


Section 22 Amendment Proposed 


In the course of questioning by subcommittee members, 
Mr. Rice, of the A. T. A., dealt with section 22 rates, saying 
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that the trucking industry was not suggesting complete aban- 
donment of the power to negotiate special rates with the gov- 
ernment under that section, but that a proviso should be added 
to section 22 by the terms of which transportation of property 
or persons for the United States or for state or municipal 
governments at free or reduced rates might be performed only 
under such rules and regulations as the Commission might issue. 
Chairman Boren said it seemed to him that “in the legislative 
process” it would probably not be “the proper approach” to 
tie together the repeal of land grant-rates and the proposed 
amendment of section 22, and Mr. Rice said it might well be 
that the thing to do was to handle these proposals one at a 
time, adding that “surely we don’t want to jeopardize one or 
both by tying them together.” 

Mr. Morrow, replying to a question as to whether the for- 
warders could “come back on” the railroads to collect as 
overcharges the amounts they would have to yield to the federal 
government as land-grant rate deductions, said that the govern- 
ment dealt with the forwarder as a transportation agency, in 
its contracts with the forwarders, while the railroads dealt with 
forwarders as shippers, in their contractual relationships. He 
agreed with committee members that the prospect was for much 
litigation in the courts on the question of settlement of for- 
warders’ claims. 

Chairman Boren announced that the subcommittee had 
received a statement from the Office of Defense Transporta- 
tion, in support of H. R. 4184. The statement was in the form 
of a letter addressed to the subcommittee by Acting Director 
Young, of the O. D. T. The letter included the conclusion that 
repeal of the land grant rate provisions would: 


(1) Facilitate the work of the O. D. T. in negotiating rate adjust- 
ments made necessary by the effects of the defense program; (2) facili- 
tate and simplify negotiations between government agencies and the 
earriers for establishment of rates on government traffic under section 
22 quotations which would be equitable to the public, to the carriers 
and to the government departments; (3) make possible a saving in 
manpower now required by the carriers, procuring agencies and ac- 
counting agencies of the government in computing land-grant deduc- 
tions and negotiating adjustments arising therefrom; (4) give the gov- 
ernment agencies more latitude in determining the mode of transporta- 
tion best adpated to perform the transportation service they require, 
and (5) improve generally the financial condition of motor carriers, 
many of which are in a precarious financial condition. 


Allen Dean, manager of the transportation bureau of the 
Detroit Board of Commerce, on behalf of the shippers’ trans- 
portation committee of that organization, has submitted to 
Chairman Boren a statement advocating repeal of land grant 
rates. Mr. Dean quoted passages from the report of the House 
interstate commerce committee on H. R. 6156, in 1942, and 
added the following comment: 


Detroit Board of Commerce 

The continuance of these reduced rates on government freight pro- 
hibits motor carriers and boat lines from handling the goods. These 
carriers cannot afford to protect the lower rates. Prohibiting these 
carriers from carrying merchandise is a definite handicap te a proper 
allotment of transportation service. Circuitous routes are used which 
detain a freight car longer for the load than if the normal route were 
used. . 


Government Opposition 


With the presentation of testimony in opposition to the 
considered legislation by a War Department spokesman and 
by two General Accounting Office employes appearing as priv- 
ate citizens and not as representatives of the G. A. O., the 
Boren subcommittee concluded hearings on H. R. 4184 the 
afternoon of March 23. Another witness, a member of Congress, 
voiced conditional approval of the bill.: 

Colonel E. C. R. Lasher, of the office of Chief of Transpor- 
tation, Transportation Corps, Army Service Forces, said the 
War Department’s position was basically against enactment of 
the bill, because continuance of the land grant rates would save 
“a certain amount of money” for the department. sao ad 

“That money,” he said, “will buy us more transportation 
and of course we want to get as much for our dollar as we can.” 

He said that it was not for the War Department to deter- 
mine whether land grant rates were or were not proper, and 
that that question was one for Congress to decide. Passage of 
the bill would mean a “tremendous” additional expense for the 
War Department, he averred. He said that in 1943 the depart- 
ment spent about one and one-half billion dollars for inland 
transportation, and that that amount represented about 83 to 
90 per cent of that it would have had to pay in the absence of 
the land grant laws. The department had been unable to deter- 
mine accurately the amount of land grant rate deductions it 
had received, he said. He expressed the view that under war 
conditions the War Department could obtain all the money for 
which it could show a need to Congress, but that after the war 
the department would have to retrench and that the land grant 
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rates would then enable it to make its transportation dollars 
go further. He described the War Department at the present 
time as the largest single shipper of freight and transporter of 
passengers in the world’s history. 

In the course of a discussion of the aspect of discrimination 
as between shippers under the existing land grant rate situation, 
Colonel Lasher, answering questions by Representative Brown, 
of Ohio, suggested that, since practically all articles purchased 
by consumers had moved on wheels at some time prior to the 
purchase, “in the final analysis’ the same person paid the dif- 
ference in freight rates—either as a taxpayer affected by the 
cost of transportation for the government, or as a consumer 
who had to cover transportation costs of the goods he used in 
the prices of those goods. Mr. Brown argued that the cost of 
government transportation should be based on ability to pay, 
and should, therefore, be levied against the taxpayers generally 
rather than against shippers who were forced to absorb the 
transportation cost of which the federal government was re- 
lieved under land grant rates. 


Asked by Chairman Boren how many persons in the War 
Department were employed in work related to land grant rates 
and routes, Colonel Lasher said there were about 60 to 75 in 
the office of the Chief of Transportation and about 20 in the 
office of the Chief of Finance. 


Colonel Lasher said that under section 22 the War Depart- 
ment had obtained transportation at reduced rates of commodi- 
ties that moved “in a trickle” before the war, with the conten- 
tion that the large volume of the present movements of these 
commodities entitled the department to the lower rates. These 
rate reductions did not upset the general rate level, he added. 


Committee members pointed to disadvantages complained 
of by shippers not in position to enjoy land grant rates with 
respect to government traffic involved in their operations. 
Colonel Lasher said that where the present situation might 
work out to a contractor’s disadvantage in one instance, it might 
prove advantageous to him in another instance. Asked by Rep- 
resentative Reece, of Tennessee, whether he thought the gov- 
ernment should enforce “a contract that’s unfair,” Colonel 
Lasher said that whether the land grant statute as now written 
was ethical or unethical was “beyond the ken” of the War De- 
partment. To a question by Chairman Boren as to whether the 
War Department had in mind a program looking toward main- 
tenance and rehabilitation of the transportation system after 
the war, Colonel Lasher said that the present earnings of the 
railroads were such that the department did not fear for their 
financial stability, that it was much interested in a sound and 
stable transportation system for the future, but that: the fear 
of the carriers of having to pay money back to the government 
was a matter for the government to decide. Answering another 
question, the witness said he believed the government should 
share the cost of additional facilities provided by the railroads 
for war purposes only. Asked whether the War Department’s 
opposition to the bill was limited to “the financial factor,” 
Colonel Lasher said, “Yes: we feel we have a trust to buy 
transportation at the lowest cost we can get.” Representative 
Newsome, of Alabama, said that the land grant rate problem 
went beyond the railroads and threatened the solvency of motor 
carriers and forwarders. He thought it an unwise policy to con- 
sider only a financial interest as against the welfare of the whole 
transportation system. 


Congressman’s Testimony 


_ Representative Hobbs, of Alabama. voiced protest against 
“giving this money” to the railroads by repeal of land grant 
rates. hut said he would favor the bill if it were amended so as 
to provide for an “enuitable” distribution of the money involved. 
for the benefit of ‘all the neople.” by reduction of freight rates 
generally in accordance with findings the Commission would 
make as to the value. past. present and future, of the lands 
originally granted to the railroads. 


He said that “of course the land grant rates were wrong 
originally” and added that the railroads received the land from 
the people. rather than from the government. The railroads had 
driven a shrewd bargain at the time of the land grants, because 
they did not expect any government freight to move over their 
lines then. he said. He added that “when the government got a 
little freight, they squealed,” and that the railroads then suc- 
ceeded in havine the government pav half the normal freicht 
rate. Now. he said. “thev’re coming for their third great bite.” 
even though their financial condition had improved to the point 
that some railroads were making $100 a share on common stock 
that had been declared worthless by the Commission. He de- 
cried the idea of placing any valuation of 97 cents an acre or 
anv other value as of the time of acquisition on the lands 
granted to the railroads. He contended that the railroads had 
“swapned acres for service.” and that their contract with the 
government was a perpetual one. 

“T’m here to challenge you to find out what was the in- 
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trinsic value of the land granted to the railroads and what 
their rates should have been,” he said. 

He added that some of the land. was worth “97 cents a 
square inch,” that there were mineral deposits, oil, and other 
resources in those lands, and that there was “untold wealth” 
in those lands now. 

“Find out those values, then require that the people have 
equal benefit,” he said. 

Asked by Representative Holmes what the value of the 
lands would be today if there were no railroads, Mr. Hobbs said 
that that was “another problem.” The witness said it was not 
going to “set well in the stomachs of the common people” to 
see “this windfall” go into the hands of a few, when the benefit 
equitably should go to all the people. 


Statement by G. A. 0. Employe 


Lyman C. Delle, senior auditor of passenger travel in the 
General Accounting Office, was the next witness. He said he 
had studied land grant rates for three years and had been 
employed formerly by the Soo Line, at Minneapolis, in a cleri- 
cal job. He said he believed the railroads had made many mis- 
representations in the course of the hearing. 

He reviewed land grant history and reviewed parts of the 
report submitted to the subcommittee by the Board of Investi- 
gation and Research, on the subject of land grants, and called 
attention to a statement in that report that total gross proceeds 
to the railroads from land grant lands to December 31, 1941, 
aggregated $602,445,137, while the total reported net proceeds 
as of that date were $434,806,671, of which $380,381,484 was 
derived from the federal grants. He noted also that the board 
added to that figure the estimated value of $60,684,032 of the 
remaining land grant lands held for sale on December 31, 1941, 
making a grand total of $495,490,703, of which $440,400,051 was 
attributable to federal grant lands. 

Mr. Delle submitted that the railroads had received lands 
worth $498,081,000, exclusive of interest or other charges, and 
had paid back $371,391,000. 

He said elimination of land grant rates might mean a re- 
versal of government procurement policy, from f.o.b. prices to 
delivered prices, and that such action would be disastrous to 
contractors doing business with the government. He said that 
the Trunk Line Association had worked out and distributed a 
formula for determination of land grant deductions on pas- 
senger business and argued that they could probably work out 
a formula for deductions on freight likewise. 


The land grant rate provision of existing law should not be 
repealed until after the railroads had fulfilled what he regarded 
as their cdntractual obligation and, in any event, not until after 
the war, he maintained. He contended that since the limiting 
provisions of the transportation act of 1940 had been in effect, 
the railroads had granted no special rates under section 22 on 
non-military traffic, and that, therefore, it could not be expected 
that they would make section 22 quotations on military traffic 
after repeal of the land grant rates. He started to say that the 
giving of a “bonus of $30,000,000” to the railroads at this time 
would be contrary to the government’s policy of combating in- 
flation by keeping wages and prices down, when Chairman 
Boren interrupted, expressing the opinion that the government 
had been inconsistent in its policy on wages and prices. 


Overcharges Alleged 


W. G. Bohnstengel, a General Accounting Office employe 
who said he was appearing as a private citizen and not as a 
spokesman for the»G. A. O., charged that the railroads were 
trying to overcharge the government, and said they were apply- 
ing domestic rates instead of export rates. 


Chairman Boren said the General Accounting Office had 
been invited to offer testimony at the hearings but that it had 
advised him that it would take no position for or against the 
bill. He obtained from the witness a statement that the latter 
was doing land grant rate work at the G. A. O., but Mr. Bohn- 
stengel said he could -not state how many G. A. O. employes 
would be adversely affected by enactment of the bill. He said 
that he himself wanted to go back to his home in Evansville, 
Ind. He said that the railroads were receiving payment of the 
bills submitted and that they would have, until audit of the 
bills. use of the amount of “overcharges” without interest. 
Chairman Boren said the railroads had to pay taxes on that 
money, and the witness said the railroads should be required 
to set up reserves for refunding the money they would have to 
return to the government. Chairman Boren pointed out that the 
Treasury Department had ruled that the railroads would have 
to pay taxes on reserve funds. 

J. M. Souby, general solicitor of the A. A. R., arose to ex- 
plain that the export rates in effect before the war were “ex- 
tremely low,” that the government did not meet tariff require- 
ments as to applicability of such rates, that the government had 
filed a complaint with the Commission assailing the export rate 
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tariff rules and conditions, and that, before the case was acted 
on by the Commission, conferences of government and railroad 
representatives were held and a satisfactory agreement was 
reached. He said the result was that the government obtained 
reduced rates under section 22, in the form of “flat export rates” 
not subject to land grant deductions. 


Minneapolis Traffic Ass’n 


The Minneapolis Traffic Association, in a letter to Chair- 
man Lea, of the House committee on interstate and foreign 
commerce and Congressman Boren, chairman of a subcommit- 
tee considering H. R. 4184, advocates complete abolition of 
land grant rates. Land grant privileges should be withdrawn, 
the letter says, because their purpose, which was the settlement 
of the country, “has been accomplished”; because the govern- 
ment has received “in reduced fares and charges and from the 
sale of government lands far more than the value of the lands 
conveyed to the railroads”; because the government is now 
“applying land grant rates to the transportation of government 
personnel and property far beyond the original contemplation 
of the parties’; because land grant rates are “against the pub- 
lic interest”; because “there is no good reason why the non- 
land grant railroads of the east should be paid full tariff rates 
by the government and the western railroads be paid but one- 
half tariff rates for similar services,” and because land grant 
rates result in “gross discrimination against industry not lo- 
cated on a land grant railroad but required to meet the de- 
livered cost to the government on freight shipped by com- 
petitors having the benefit of land grant rates.” 

The Minneapolis Traffic Association says it represents 
3,000 members of the Minneapolis Civic and Commerce Asso- 
ciation and Association of Commerce in traffic matters, and 
that “without exception” they favor the adoption of H. R. 4184. 


Favorable Report 


The Boren subcommittee decided March 24 to report fa- 
vorably to the full committee H. R. 4184 with two amendments, 
one of which would direct the Commission to take cognizance 
of the benefit that would flow to the railroads by repeal of 
land grant rates in the making of rate adjustments, while the 
other would make repeal of the land grant rate provision 
effective 90 days after enactment of the bill. 


Statutory Rate Examples 


. 

Speaking on “Examples of Legislative Rate-Making” at a 
meeting of the Pittsburgh region chapter of the Association of 
Interstate Commerce Commission Practitioners March 20, E. G. 
Plowman, vice-president, traffic, United States Steel Corpora- 
tion of Delaware, said that the effect of legislative rate-making 
could be measured by a study of “two of our historic examples 
of legislative rate-making, the Hoch-Smith resolution of Janu- 
ary 30, 1925, and the several land grant laws and rulings.” 

Discussing the latter first, he said it was natural for the 
railroads “to accept provisions requiring them to transport 
persons and property for the government at reduced rates,”’ in 
return for grants of land, because it appeared at that time that, 
“by accepting such land grant provisions they were providing 
for the transportation of their frontier military police forces.” 
Had there been no land grant contracts, he said, the railroads 
would probably have “written out free passes for our army 
personnel and military property.” It could not be foreseen that, 
“frozen into law” the land grant rates would be used “to cut 
government freight costs for every purpose,” he said. The modi- 
fication of the land grant law in 1940 did not solve the problem, 
he said, because “in a few short months the inflexible words 
of the land grant law began to be interpreted—began to change 
meaning and intent.” The “capstone on the new edifice of land 
grant deduction” was placed, he said, “when one federal agency, 
by simple resolution, declared it had been entitled to such land 
grant deductions for many months and that, retroactively, as 
well as for the future, it would pay no higher charges.” 

He cited the government contention that it was entitled to 
land grant deductions on shipments for housing projects, and 
the contention that it should have such deductions on export 
iron and steel (a contention that led to an agreement with the 
railroads for lower-than-commercial section 22 rates), as ex- 
amples of the extension of land grant practice. 

There was an interrelation between land grant deductions 
and the Hoch-Smith resolution, he said, both of them tending 
to keep up the rates on manufactured products while forcing 
reductions in the rates of government traffic, on the one hand, 
and agricultural traffic, on the other. 

Although some contended that. decisions of the Supreme 
Court made the Hoch-Smith resolution ineffective, he read 
lengthy excerpts from the recent brief of the western railroads 
in Docket 28300, the general class rate case, to show that 
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western railroads, with their preponderance of agricultural 
traffic, were suffering by comparison with the eastern railroads, 
because of rates affected by the resolution. 

In 1928, he said, average revenue a ton for freight hauled 
by Class I railroads was $6.26 for products of agriculture, and « 
$5.26 for manufactures and miscellaneous freight. In 1941, the 
revenue a ton for agricultural products had gone down to 
$5.86, or 93.6 per cent of the 1928 average, he said, while that 
on manufactures and miscellaneous freight had risen to $5.80, 
or 110.3 per cent of the 1928 average. 

Those and other figures, he said, helped to make visual 
“the effect of the Hoch-Smith resolution in pushing the burden 
of meeting the costs and profits of our railroads over on manu- 
factured products.” 

The resolution, he said, “has influenced transfer of much 
of the burden of rising costs of railroad operation to manufac- 
tured products. The government, because of land grant deduc- 
tions “does not feel the full impact of the Hoch-Smith rate 
trend.” Summing up, he said: 


The enactment of direct rate-making laws should be avoided by 
Congress. No matter how meritorious the original purpose, such legis- 
lated rates may become a millstone around the neck of future genera- 
tions. 

Land grant rate deductions should be completely repealed as hav- 
ing already fully served the purposes for which the land grant statutes 
were enacted. Congress should end a situation which, with the passing 
of time, has become unfair, and which relieves its own governmental 
agencies, taken as a whole, of much of the freight bill which they 
should pay. 


Jeffers on Land Grant Rates 


W. M. Jeffers, president, Union Pacific, spoke on land 
grant rates at an executives night dinner meeting of the West- 
ern Railway Club at the Sherman Hotel, Chicago, March 20. 
Nearly 1500 railroad operating officials and supply men at- 
tended. W. L. Fox, general superintendent, Belt Railway of 
Chicago, president, presided. 

Mr. Jeffers said he and Henry A. Scandrett, trustee of the 
Milwaukee Road, spent last week in Washington, D. C., seeking 
to obtain repeal of land grant rates. He said the total mileage 
of western rail lines “under land grant rates is something in 
excess of 17,000 miles—a small percentage of either the western 
or all national rail lines—but all lines are under equalization 
agreements in order to keep their place in the sun.” He said 
it had been estimated that the agreements represented revenue 
losses of more than $20,000,000 a month to the railroads; that 
the government’s general accounting office, though more than 
two years behind in checking rates, already had figures to sup- 
port future claims on the railroads for approximately $175,- 
000,000 in refunds under the land grant and equalization sys- 
tem, and that possibly from ‘$300,000,000 to $500,000,000 more 
will be returnable after the war.” He admitted that the rail- 
roads were now making much money, but said that taxes were 
cutting into the large revenues and that, after the war, the 
railroads might not have sufficient funds to pay what the gov- 
ernment demanded in land grant rate refunds. He pointed out 
that manufacturers had some opportunity under renegotiation 
statutes to arrive at estimates of the amounts the government 
would receive in refunds, but that the railroads had no oppor- 
tunity to negotiate with the government in such matters. He 
said the “railroads are being renegotiated every day” and were 
subject to “renegotiation by audit.” 


He said he had been told that the time was not yet op- 
portune for seeking abolition of the land grant rate system. 
He said, however, that the railroads had been “on the defensive 
long enough and should now go on the offensive.’ He said he 
was told that the public took the work of the railroads for 
granted. The fact was, he said, that, next to the armed forces, 
the railroads had contributed most to the success of the nation’s 
war effort. 

He criticized as unfair an editorial entitled “More Bunk,” 
appearing in the Traffic World of March 4, in which railroad 
employes were taken to task for threatening to strike. He said 
the editorial criticized his statement that railroad workers were 
entitled to praise for their war efforts and had never intended 
to strike. He said the editorial had spoken of the workers as 
“self-convicted saboteurs’ — language which, he said, was 
“pretty strong.” He had recently observed railroad employes 
in Wyoming moving trains every 15 minutes “in some of the 
worst weather I’ve ever seen—30 degrees below zero, a high 
wind, and fog,” and “we ought to be careful in referring to 
men as saboteurs” at the present time. 

He said that between 200,000 and 300,000 railroad men 
were now in the armed forces and that the least they could 
expect was to find their jobs waiting for them after the war. 
He said he hoped that the railroads would be functioning after 
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the war, and that they could continue to function only if they 
continued to have credit to do the things they must do. He 
said that “our big job is to see that there takes place no change 
in our constitution in the war period.” 

He said that labor relations in the post-war period would be 
of paramount importance. Present wage scales would not stand 
up then, said he. He said that not all labor was disloyal; that, 
properly led, labor was “all right’; that one of the most sinister 
things at present was the disposition of various people to try 
to divide the people into blocs, particularly into labor and 
industry blocs “with labor and industry screaming against each 
other.” Discussing the recent attempts of railroad men to obtain 
wage increases, he said the unions “‘went about it in an orderly 
way.” He said that “somebody along the line had an idea that 
the increase sought would break the little steel formula, and 
that an 8-cent increase would cause inflation but an 11-cent 
increase would not.’ He said that “all that is sheer nonsense.” 


Rubber Program 


He spoke briefly on the national rubber program, saying 
that that program at present was on schedule and that by mid- 
summer “we will be turning out synthetic rubber at the rate 
of 800,000 long tons a year.’’ After the war, he said, we should 
continue that program, adding that “this is our first opportunity 
in history to tell the British and Dutch what the price of 
crude rubber will be—Vice-President Wallace to the contrary 
notwithstanding.” He said the Vice-President had urged that 
the rubber program be scrapped after the war, but that he 
believed the nation should not “go back to the old way” and 
that “every foot of the way we ought to take care of America.” 


N. Y. STATE BARRIER RESOLUTION 


The board of directors of the Commerce and Industry Asso- 
ciation of New York, at a meeting March 20, adopted a resolu- 
tion submitted by Fred I. Kent, chairman of the association’s 
post-war planning committee, calling on the Council of State 
Governors to take necessary action toward the abolition of state 
barriers to highway transportation after the war and for a con- 
tinuation in the war period of the agreement reached in 1942 
for uniformity in the states of truck length and weight regula- 
tions. Copies of the resolution were ordered sent to members 
of Congress asking it to take additional necessary action to 
insure uniformity of such regulations. 


LIVE STOCK RATE RESOLUTION 


The National Live Stock Producers Association, at a meet- 
ing in Chicago March 22, adopted a resolution submitted by its 
traffic committee advocating “the elimination of interterritorial 
transportation rate barriers and other inequitable rates so as 
to encourage and promote the movement of live stock in com- 
petition with the movement of the products of live stock from 
the various producing areas to the consuming areas of the 
country.” 

The resolution added, however, that the rate “barriers and 
inequities” should be removed “through the established modes 
of procedure.” 

“The association believes that the discretionary authority 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission should not be re- 
stricted in the determination of transportation rates based on 
long established principles and that its functions as a national 
regulatory body should continue to be maintained in the public 
interest,” it said. 

“Furthermore, it is necessary to preserve means for the 
determination of rates through the established modes of pro- 
cedure, particularly in the post-war period, when many read- 
justments will be necessary to meet the changing needs of both 
agriculture and industry. 

“The association is opposed to legislative bills now pending 
in Congress and any others that would interfere with and re- 
strict discretionary authority of the Commission and create 
rigid and inflexible nationwide authority rate structures for any 
type of transportation.” 


SELECTIVE SERVICE AND TRANSPORT 


Questions most commonly asked by transportation compa- 
nies on proper deferment procedures and employers’ rights 
under Selective Service regulations are answered in a bulletin 
issued by the Office of Defense Transportation. 

Drawn up by the O. D. T.’s division of transport personnel 
primarily to aid the smaller transportation operators, such as 
trucking concerns, automotive repair shops and local bus com- 
panies, the bulletin outlines briefly steps to be followed in re- 
questing deferments for employes. Details on deferment pro- 
cedures and the process of appealing individual cases are given 
in concise question and answer form. A sample progress chart 
included in the bulletin shows employers how an easy-to-keep 
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record can be made for each employe for whom a deferment 
request has been instituted. 

In an introductory statement, Otto S. Beyer, director of 
the division of transport personnel, stresses the importance of 
continued training of replacements and underlines employers’ 
obligations on Selective Service matters. He says: 


It must be kept in mind, however, that each employer also has 
certain obligations which he is expected to meet. The present and 
future requirements of the armed services now point to the induction 
of a large proportion of all men who are qualified for military service. 
At the same time, the transportation industry must continue to play its 
vital role with no breakdown in essential services. This means that 
each employer must continue and renew his efforts to find adequate 
replacements. 


Material in the bulletin had been reviewed and passed by 
National Headquarters of Selective Service, the O. D. T. said. 

Copies of the bulletin and the sample progress chart may 
be obtained without charge from the Office of Defense Trans- 
portation, Washington 25, D. C., or from field representatives 
of the division of transport personnel. 


RAIL EMPLOYMENT AT CHICAGO 


Representatives of the railroads, rail labor unions, the Rail- 
road Retirement Board, Office of Defense Transportation, and 
the War Manpower Commission met at Chicago, March 23, to 
discuss methods of solving employment problems of the rail- 
roads serving Chicago. The meeting was called by W. H. 
Spencer, regional director for the W. M. C. at Chicago, who 
presided. 

_ After the meeting, which was closed, it was revealed that 
discussion had centered on the matter of railroad recruitment 
at Chicago of men who were needed for employment on the 
lines’ properties outside the city and its metropolitan area. The 
W. M. C. position was that such recruitment at the present time 
was unfair to industries within the city, which has been desig- 
nated a critical area of manpower shortgae. 

It was agreed that the groups represented—labor, manage- 
ment, O. D. T., and Retirement Board—would each designate a 
representative whom Mr. Spencer would appoint to a committee 
to meet with Lester W. Brown, Chicago area director for the 
Manpower Commission, in an effort to work out a plan under 
which railroads could obtain the maximum number of em- 
—- in the Chicago area without having advantage over other 
industries. 


Discrimination in R. R. Employment 


In issuing directives against 14 railroads, requiring them 
to cease discrimination “forthwith” in the employment of 
Negroes, the President’s Committee on Fair Employment Prac- 
tices (the F. E. P. C.) took “an appropriate step toward obtain- 
ing compliance with a national policy formulated by the Com- 
mander-in-Chief under his wartime powers,” said Malcolm Ross, 
chairman of the F. E. P. C., in a statement filed by him with 
the House select committee to investigate acts of executive 
agencies beyond the scope of their authority (see Traffic World, 
March 4, p. 593, and March 11, p. 669). 


The statement by Mr. Ross, covering 34 mimeographed 
pages, dealt with allegations that had been made by Sidney S. 
Alderman, general solicitor of the Southern Railway and coun- 
sel for a railroad management committee representing ten 
southern railroads, in testimony before the House committee, 
known as the Smith investigating committee, March 2. Chair- 
man Ross denied the allegations and, in general, contended that 
the F. E. P. C. had not overstepped the bounds of its authority 
and had performed, or tried to perform, useful wartime service 
to the country. 

His committee’s directives were its instructions and guides 
as to the manner in which performance was desired and were, 
in this sense, “directory only” and not mandatory orders, Chair- 
man Ross said. 

“F. E. P. C. does not hold,” he said, “that it has the power 
to enforce its directives by the imposition of penalties or sub- 
jection of the parties to judicial action. The directives are held 
to instruct the parties on the methods of bringing their employ- 
ment policies into line with Executive Order 9346 (the Presi- 
dent’s anti-discrimination order). The directives, if certified, 
also comprise a report to the President on violations of Execu- 
tive Order 9346 so that he may evaluate what steps should be 
taken to clear the parties of offense against the national policy.” 

He added that “with its own responsibilities discharged and 
the (railroad) cases no longer before it, F. E. P. C. believes 
that practical and peaceful solutions of the issues raised can be 
had, and it subscribes to the expressed hopes of both the Presi- 
dent and the Stacy Committee that this may be the final result.” 

The railroads’ key position, said Chairman Ross, was that 
any alteration of the railroads’ employment practices would 
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disturb ‘‘the prevailing mores” of the regions served, and that 
any satisfaction of the complaints filed with the F. E. P. C. 
would involve an overnight change in long-standing views re- 
garding racial problems. He said that “this key position never 
has and does not now accord with the facts.” 


Mulholland Statement Denied 


Referring to a statement by Frank Mulholland, counsel for 
the respondent rail employe unions, that Bartley C. Crum, 
special counsel for the F. E. P. C., had said in the course of 
hearings held by the F. E. P. C. in the railroad cases that the 
F. E. P. C. would not issue directives, but only findings of fact, 
Chairman Ross cited a letter he had received under date of 
March 6, 1944, from Mr. Crum. In that letter, Mr. Crum said 
that as special counsel he had no authority to bind the F. E. 
P. C. to the course it would follow; that he had had no conver- 
sation such as that reported with Mr. Mulholland, and that Mr. 
Mulholland had expressed himself as unwilling to have his 
clients appear at the F. E. P. C. hearing “because his clients 
had no defense to offer.” 

Mr. Ross mentioned a statement by Mr. Alderman before 
the House committee to the effect that no F. E. P. C. directive 
against any northern road had ever been made public. This, 
said Mr. Ross, was not a fact, “because directives against the 
Baltimore & Ohio, the Union Pacific, the Baltimore & Ohio 
Chicago Terminal, and Missouri-Kansas-Texas railroads were 
made public at the same time that the directives against the 
southern roads were given to the public. The same thing is true 
of the order made in the case of the Chicago & North Western 
Railroad.” Directives against the Pennsylvania and the New 
York Central, Mr. Ross said, were not made public because 
C. E. Musser, Pennsylvania chief of personnel, and L. W. 
Hornung, vice-president of the New York Central, had asked 
that publicity about the directives be withheld and had held 
conferences with the F. E. P. C. Those conferences had let to 
expectations of early settlement of the cases in issue, he added. 

Chairman Ross took issue with the assertion that the F. E. 
P. C. had arbitrarily cited the southern roads to the President 
and had accorded different treatment to the northern roads. 
He said that the situation, summed up, was that all the rail- 
roads that ignored the F. E. P. C.’s directives were certified 
to the President, ‘and for that reason alone.” 


Question of F. E. P. C. Secrecy 


Saying that it had been alleged he had undertaken to keep 
the F. E. P. C. directives against the northern railroads secret 
and ineffective and had never made them public, Mr. Ross 
declared: 

“All of the directives (excepting the Pennsylvania and New 
York Central) were made available to the press on November 
30. The fact is that the directives were in no sense broadcast, 
but rather were made available to anyone who wished to see 
them at the committee’s office.” 


Dealing with what he described as “the southern railroads’ 
dual contention that the committee did not apply any general 
rule on non-discrimination to all railroads and labor unions 
alike, but rather that it unfairly sectionalized the entire matter 
in a region where the solution of racial problems is difficult,” 
Chairman Ross said: 


The simple explanation is that F. E. P. C. did not attempt a 
nation-wide survey of the railroad industry because it does not functior 
on such a basis. F. E. P. C. acts upon specific complaints of dis- 
crimination. . . . The scope of F. E. P. C.’s activities is defined and 
its procedures determined by Executive Order 9346 which authorizes 
it to ‘‘receive and investigate complaints of discrimination forbidden 
by this order,’’ and to ‘‘take appropriate steps to obtain elimination 
of such discrimination.’’ Thus, F. E. P. C. received complaints involv- 
ing specific classes or crafts on specific railroads. It did not receive 
complaints against northern roads of discrimination against Negro 
firemen. The committee did not have complaints for all categories of 
employment against each road, nor against every labor organization 
representing those categories. ... 


Taking the position that the F. E. P. C. was trying to con- 
tribute to solution of the manpower problem, by encouraging 
the use of Negro workers, Mr. Ross said that ‘‘a comparison 
of the needs of the railroad industry as of November 1, 1943 
. . . and in January, 1944, for the occupations of locomotive 
fireman, brakeman, conductor, engineer, switchman, switch- 
tender, hostler, and motorman reveal that the total needs in 
this group have increased from 6,633 to 9,063.” He said that 
“in calling the carriers and the unions to account for discrimi- 
nation, which both have admitted as a fact, F. E. P. C. appears 
to have gone no further than to take a necessary public step 
in the same field as other agencies. concerned with this pressing 
problem, and for the identical purpose.” 


F. E. P. C. and Rail. Labor Act 


As to the allegation that the F. E. P. C. had disregarded 
the railway labor act, Chairman Ross said, in part: 
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The committee had no thought of attempting to nullify or dis- 
regard the provisions of the railway labor act. . . . There is no conflict 
between the directives and the provisions of the railway labor act. ... 
It should be remembered that the railway labor act did not prescribe 
the Washington Agreement, nor force the carriers and the unions to 
enter into any specified contract. ... 

The F. E. P. C. directives contemplated that the carriers and the 
unions would abrogate the Washington Agreement within the frame- 
work of the procedures established by the railway labor act which... 
provides that carriers or representatives of the employes might give 
30 days’ written notice of an intended change in agreements affecting 
rates of pay, rules and working conditions. . . . Either the carriers or 
the unions could immediately proceed under the railway labor act to 
serve a 30-day notice of intention to renegotiate and modify the Wash- 
ington Agreement according to the F. E. P. C. directives... . 

There is no board or agency provided under the railway labor act 
whereby a minority having a just complaint on the ground of dis- 
crimination against the majority of employes and the carriers can be 
heard. The established procedure of the Railroad Adjustment Board, 
division 1, which has jurisdiction over the craft of firemen, is to refuse 
to hear the worker’s complaint unless that complaint is brought by 
the representative of the craft or class. . . . This means that in order 
for the minority workers to be heard on their complaint of discrimina- 
tion under the Washington Agreement, it would be necessary for them 
to appeal to division 1 of the Railroad Adjustment Board, which con- 
sists of 10 members, five selected by the carriers and five representa- 
tives of the labor unions, all of which exclude Negroes from member- 
ship, and that the case be presented and prosecuted by the Brotherhood 
of Locomotive Firemen and Enginemen, the representative which drew 
the very contract complained of and against whom complaint is 
made. .. 

The Washington Agreement . sets up one type of working 
conditions for a white fireman and a different set of working conditions 
for Negro firemen working for the same carrier, and even within the 
same seniority district. . . . This restriction and refusal to utilize the 
services of men with satisfactory work records and seniority is directly 
opposed to the war effort. ... 


Powers of F. E. P. C. 


Counsel for the carriers argued, said Mr. Ross, that if the 
authority to issue directives was an appropriate step, there was 
no reason why as an appropriate step the committee could not 
—- penalties in the form of fines, imprisonment, or even 
death. 

“This argument is of course unsound,” he said. “First, it 
fails to distinguish between what may be done under executive 
order and by statutory enactment. Secondly, the logic of the 
argument would reduce the authority to take appropriate steps 
to zero, for the argument is that if the committee cannot take 
an extreme step—condemn to death, for instance—it cannot 
take a mild one. Thirdly, the argument overlooks the nature 
of the committee’s directive. .. .” 


Household Goods Carriers 


Acting, as it says, to expedite the tremendous wartime 
movement of household goods, the Office of Defense Transpor- 
tation has issued an order placing over-the-road motor carriers 
of household goods under revised operating regulations. The 
order (General Order O. D. T. 43) is effective March 27. 

This action was taken to help the carriers handle, with 
their limited equipment and facilities, the record volume of 
household goods that must be moved daily from one part of 
the country to another, the O. D. T. explained. The over-the- 
road movement of household goods was nearly 100 per cent 
greater now than in peacetime, O. D. T. officials estimated, as 
a result of great shifts of workers to war production centers 
and moves by families who had members in the armed forces. 
Many persons had appealed to the O. D. T. for assistance in 
expediting the movement of their household goods, these offi- 
cials said. 

Also effective March 27, the O. D. T. announced, was an 
amendment to the general order that governs the operations 
of over-the-road common carriers. The amendment (General 
Order O. D. T. 3, Revised, Amendment 7) exempts household 
goods carriers from all but two of the provisions of General 
Order O. D. T. 3, as amended. The provisions that remain in 
force are those dealing with the submission of joint-action 
plans and the requirement for prior O. D. T. approval of the 


inauguration or extension of services. Continuing, the O. D. T. 
said: 


These new regulations are expected to help the household goods 
carriers meet the special problems which have confronted them in com- 
Plying with th O. D. T.’s truck conservation program. 

Under the new general order, carriers are required to eliminate all 
wasteful operations and to conserve trucks, tires and other critical 
materials used in conducting their operations. 

_ The order requires carriers to register with the nearest O. D. T. 
district office any over-the-road household goods truck which is not 
loaded to 80 per cent of capacity. This may be done in person, by tele- 
Phone, telegraph or mail. Carriers are permitted, but not required, 
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to register trucks for the transportation of other suitable freight if 
there are no household goods available. 

Upon registration of a truck, the O. D. T. district manager may 
direct the carrier to accept and transport registered shipments of house- 
hold goods. In no case will the truck be required to travel a distance 
exceeding 25 per cent of the mileage that the truck would otherwise 
travel in order to reach its original destination. The carrier will not be 
asked to perform any unauthorized service, to transport more than a 
capacity load, to transport unsuitable freight, or to transport shipments 
in a vehicle inadequate for the purpose. 

If a truck or shipments registered with the O. D. T. district office 
become unavailable, the carrier must notify the district office and the 
registration will be cancelled. j 

The O. D. T. district manager will issue clearance authority to the 
carrier when he has accepted all household goods that he has been 
directed. to transport or when there is no suitable load available for 
him to transport. 

After the expiration of the time limit on the loading and holding of 
shipments, which is specified in the order, the carrier is required to 
register with the O. D. T. district office nearest to the available 
shipment. 

The order provides for the division of revenues whenever a ship- 
ment is interchanged or diverted. 

Household goods are defined as ‘‘personal effects and property used 
or to be used in a dwelling when a part of the equipment or supply of 
such dwelling; furniture, fixtures, equipment and the property of 
stores, offices, museums, institutions, hospitals, or other establishments 
when a part of the stock, equipment or supply of such stores, offices, 
museums, institutions, hospitals or other establishments; and articles, 
including objects of art, displays and exhibits, which because of their 
unusual nature or value require specialized handling and equipment 
usually employed in moving household goods.”’ 

The provisions of the new order are subject to any special or 
general permit issued by the O. D. T. to meet specific needs or excep- 
tional circumstances, or to prevent undue hardship. 

More than 3,000 carriers operating approximately 10,000 trucks are 
affected by the new order. 


TRUCK MANPOWER SHORTAGE 


John V. Lawrence, managing director of the American 
Trucking Associations, Inc., has appealed to President Roosevelt 
to prevent the drafting for the armed services of key men in the 
highway transportation industry. These men, now few in num- 
ber, according to Mr. Lawrence, are needed to keep the industry 
going. The appeal was made as the result of indications that 
men previously deferred because of special skills might be 
drafted for the armed services. 


RAIL EMPLOYMENT 


Employes of Class I steam railways, excluding switching 
and terminal companies, totaled 1,383,917 at the middle of Feb- 
ruary, an increase of 5.33 per cent over February of last year 
and an increase of 1.85 per cent over January this year, accord- 
ing to a rail employment compilation prepared by the Commis- 
sion’s Bureau of Transport Economics and Statistics. The Feb- 
ruary, 1944, employment was reported as follows: 

Executives, officials, and staff assistants, 14,420; profes- 
sional, clerical, and general, 225,836; maintenance of way and 
structures, 275,158; maintenance of equipment and stores, 387,- 
762; transportation (other than train, engine, and yard), 163,- 
015; transportation (yardmasters, switchtenders, and hostlers), 
17,400; and transportation (train and engine service), 300,326. 


0. D. T. Motor Committee Report 


The For-Hire Consultant Committee to the Office of De- 
fense Transportation, in reporting to the O. D. T. on the finan- 
cial situation of the trucking industry, is understood to have 
maintained that the main barrier in the way of rate increases 
that would produce truck revenues equal to costs was the rate 
level of the railroads, particularly on less-carload shipments 
(see Traffic World, March 18; p. 724). These rail rates, the 
committee is said to have contended, had been permitted, over 
protests of the trucking industry, to remain on a level that 
resulted in a substantial out-of-pocket loss to the railroads. 
The committee’s report was not made public by the O. D. T. 

Trucks handled a considerably larger dollar volume of 
1. c. 1. freight than the railroads, the committee is understood 
to have said, but the rates truckers could charge were governed 
by rail competitive rates, and the railroads should not be per- 
mitted to subsidize 1. c. 1. business and thus have control over 
the life of their trucking competitors. 

The committee is understood to have requested the O. D. T. 
to represent to the Commission the immediate necessity of 
making a prompt investigation to determine rail 1. c. 1. rates 
in relation to costs, rail minimum charges in relation to costs, 
and rail pick-up and delivery service costs. It is understood to 
have expressed the idea that thé Commission could also assist 
the trucking industry by allowing motor carriers to increase 
classification ratings through exception to the classification 
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rather than only allowing increased ratings changes through 
the classification itself. 

The 1. c. 1. business of the railroads, according to the com- 
mittee, represented only 4.5 per cent of rail revenues in 1942, 
as compared with 80 to 85 per cent of gross revenue of motor 
carriers. These 1. c. 1. rates, the committee is said to contend, 
are the controlling factors in the financial situation of the 
motor carriers. 

If the Commission permitted the railroads to continue to 
charge 1. c. 1. rates below their out-of-pocket costs it would 
sound the death knell of the for-hire trucking industry, the 
committee is understood to have said, and its members had 
reason to believe that some of the railroads had embarked 
on a program deliberately to bankrupt the for-hire trucking 
industry by maintaining non-compensatory rates on 1. c. 1. traf- 
fic. The committee was reported to have taken the position 
that the railroads could do this if the Commission closed its 
eyes to the realities of the situation. 

On the matter of pick-up service, the committee is under- 
stood to have cited a rail charge for a minimum shipment of 
55 cents for a substantial portion of the country and claimed 
to know that, in many instances, the railroads paid to local 
cartage operators as much as 70 cents for pick-up on delivery 
service, an excess of 15 cents over the minimum charge. 

The committee is understood to have quoted from a study 
made by it to the effect that rail 1. c. 1. rates had failed to 
return out-of-pocket costs by about $82,000,000 in 1942 in spite 
of the fact that O. D. T. orders and greater operating efficiency 
had increased the average 1. c. 1. carload from about 4% tons 
to 10% tons. 

If the railroad rate structure was revamped to take into 
account these factors the committee was reported as contend- 
ing that it would be possible for the for-hire trucking industry 
to revise its rate structure and to put itself into a self-sustain- 
ing position. 

The committee is reported to have prefaced its, request 
that the O. D. T. investigate the matter of government financial 
assistance (see Traffic World, March 18, p. 724) with the afore- 
mentioned contentions. 

As to new equipment, the committee’ is understood to have 
insisted that a further increase in allocations of new trucks to 
the industry for the balance of 1944 was necessary, and a 
revamping of the present system of distributing new vehicles, 
claiming that manufacturers distributed the vehicles on a 
dealer quota basis, or dealer or branch order basis, with little 
regard to having the vehicles reach the destinations where 
O. D. T. allocation certificates have been issued. 

It also contended, it is understood, that some plan must 
be worked out for financing the new equipment, suggesting a 
form of lease arrangement with title remaining in the govern- 
mental agency and with an option by the carrier to purchase 
the equipment at the end of the lease or emergency, with pay- 
ments in line with the depreciation rate set for the vehicle, 
O. D. T. to have jurisdiction over qualifying carriers and allo- 
cating the vehicles so leased, and the terms of the lease. 


Removal of substandard parts from the stocks of dealers, 
and their replacement by parts improved through the release 
of critical materials is understood to have been another sug- 
gestion of the committee, and that the O. D. T. call to the 
attention of the O. P. A. alleged increases in prices charged for 
parts. 


Manpower was of such an exigency, the committee is re- 
ported to have said, that O. D. T. should compile in each state 
information to be obtained from replacement schedules on file 
in state selective service headquarters and use that informa- 
tion to convince selective service officials of the acute man- 
power shortage in the trucking industry for the express pur- 
pose of ranking the industry with the aircraft industry in the 
matter of manpower. 

In discussing the tire situation, the committee is said to 
have reviewed conversations with the Office of the Rubber 
Director, and to have pointed out that O. R. D., after a field 
survey, had reached the committee’s own conclusion that con- 
tinuance of retrading requirements for the for-hire, over-the- 
road industry seemed to be a waste of rubber, and again rec- 
ommended that it be discontniued. Another recommendation 
reported to have been made by the committee was that, on 
presentation of paid invoices the for-hire carriers be reimbursed 
by the government for any amounts exceeding 50 per cent of 
the O. P. A. ceiling price that had been paid for A. A. tires 
since they were first produced in April or May of 1943, the 
carriers to absorb the loss entailed by their use of A. B. tires 
as a contribution to the war effort, provided that they were 
not further sold into the for-hire service, and that the same 
procedure as indicated for A. A. tires be followed with respect 
to synthetic tires until standard tests have been set up ac- 
curately to portray quality as measured by ton-mile production. 
The committee is understood to have given a great deal of 
attention to the cost of tires. 
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Aydelott Sueceeds Boatner 


Brigadier General C. D. Young, acting director of the Office 
of Defense Transportation, has announced the resignation of 
Victor V. Boatner, director of the O. D. T.’s division of railway 
transport since its establishment. 


“Mr. Boatner had submitted his resignation, effective March 
1, to the late Joseph B. Eastman, but at the request of the 
O. D. T. director, when it became necessary for Mr. Eastman 
to enter the hospital, Mr. Boatner agreed to remain a short 
while longer,” said the O. D. T. “He has now found that the 
pressure of his private affairs will require him to leave the 
organization not later than March 31 but will serve in an 
ara capacity whenever it becomes necessary to call upon 

im.” 

James H. Aydelott, deputy director of the division of rail- 
way transport, has been named acting director of the division 
as of April 1. 


Mr. Boatner’s services have been of invaluable assistance 
in waging the battle of transportation on the home front since 
Pearl Harbor,” General Young said. “The railroads today are 
carrying the greatest load in their history and with much less 
equipment than they had in the last war. For that accomplish- 
ment a great deal of credit goes to Vic Boatner. 


“He has handled many seemingly insoluble problems during 
his long stay with the O. D. T., and his services will be greatly 
missed. 


“It is fortunate that the O. D. T. will have, as its acting 
director of the division of railway transport, Mr. Boatner’s 
right-hand man, Mr. Aydelott. Mr. Aydelott has had the 
benefit of working with Mr. Boatner for some time, and his 
abilities are well known both in the railroad industry and in 
the O. D. T.” 


General Young’s announcement continued: 


Mr. Aydelott, a native of Jersey County, Ill., and a railroad man 
for 42 years, came to the O. D. T. last July from the Chicago, Bur- 
lington & Quincy Railroad, where he held the position of general 
manager of the road’s lines east. 

Mr. Aydelott began his railroad service with the Burlington in 
1902 and has been with that road during his entire railroad career. He 
served as trainmaster, division superintendent of transportation, and 
general manager of the C. B. & Q. lines west until his advancement 
to the position of general manager of the lines east in July, 1936, the 
position he held upon joining the staff of O. D. T. 


Other Appointments 


The Office of Defense Transportation has announced the 
promotion of Paul B. Christian from the position of transporta- 
tion specialist to chief of the rail traffic flow unit, traffic chan- 
nels section, in its division of traffic movement. Mr. Christian 
takes the position vacated by J. D. Loftis, formerly of Denver, 
Colo., who resigned to become associated with the Baldwin 
Locomotive Works in Philadelphia, Pa. Before joining the O. 
D. T. in April, 1942, Mr. Christian had served with the Railroad 
Retirement Board. A resident of Greenville, S. C., he spent the 
major portion of his railroad career with the Southern Railway, 
which he served as accountant, assistant trainmaster, and in 
other capacities. 


W. C. Reynolds, who has served in the traffic channels sec- 
tion since June, 1942, has been named to the position formerly 
held by Mr. Christian. Mr. Reynolds’ home is in Baltimore, Md. 


MOTOR PARTS 


Nearly 2,000 requests for necessary replacement parts to 
maintain motor trucks and busses are being received each 
month by the Office of Defense Transportation, and in more 
than 70 per cent of the cases parts are being obtained by dis- 
trict offices of the division of motor transport, the O. D. T. has 
announced. 


Requests for truck and bus parts necessary to maintain 
equipment and assure the continuance of essential motor trans- 
portation have been expedited by the O. D. T. since early in 
1942. This activity had been constantly increasing, the O. D. T. 
said, adding: 


Some regional directors were reported to be filling additional re- 
quests running as high as 20 per cent of the over-all regional appli- 
cations, so that in those regions more than 90 per cent of the requests 
for replacement parts are now being handled at the regional and dis- 
trict levels. 


The balance of these requests are channeled through the War 
Production Board for procurement from manufacturers engaged in pro- 
ducing the replacements. 


Information on getting parts may be obtained from O. D. T. dis- 
trict managers or vehicle maintenance specialists in any of the 142 
district offices. 
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Brig. Gen. Charles D. Young 








RAIL AIR CONDITIONING 


Due to the use of freon, a chemical refrigerant, by the 
armed forces to kill mosquitoes, Brigadier General C. D. Young, 
acting director of the Office of Defense Transportation has an- 
nounced that air conditioning of railroad equipment would be 
curtailed this summer. 

He said the War Production Board had limited the present 
use of freon to sealed cars—cars in which the windows are per- 
manently fixed and cannot be opened—and that these sealed 
cars accounted for 4,600 of the 8,000 mechanically air-condi- 
tioned railroad cars. Appeals might be made to the W. P. B. 
for freon for use in unsealed cars, he said, but that there was 
little prospect that much of the refrigerant would be made avail- 
able for such use. 

Freon was in demand because it was the only satisfactory 
chemical known for the manufacture of an aerosol insecticide, 
General Young said. In malarial countries, he said, the service 
men poked a mosquito gun into a closed tent, opened the nozzle 
for a minute or so, releasing the insecticide in the form of a 
gas under 95 pounds pressure, and “that is the end of mos- 
quitoes and other insects.” 

“As a result of this new weapon,” General Young said, “our 
men will not suffer so much from mosquitoes. To make this 
possible, it is a small sacrifice to get along without all the 
comfort that we have become accustomed to in railroad travel.” 























































COAL TRANSPORTATION 


To promote the maximum utilization of middle western 
rail transportation facilities, the Office of Defense Transporta- 
tion has requested all regular users of middle western coal to 
place their 1944 orders immediately for delivery at the earliest 
possible date, for stock piling. 

The Solid Fuels Administration for War recently warned 
that the country faces a deficit of bituminous coal in the 1944-45 
season amounting to some 20,000,000 tons, and the O. D. T. 
Said that the midwestern users of midwestern coal could only 
be assured of a sufficient supply if they placed their orders 
now and authorized the earliest possible delivery, and continued: 














The O. D. T. ‘‘order now” appeal is designed to get midwestern 
coal moving to regular users in that section of the country during April 
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and May when ample supplies are expected to be available. It was 
pointed out that a large part of the midwest’s coal supply normally 
comes from southern West Virginia and eastern Kentucky, but that this 
year there will be heavy demands for this coal from other sections ot 
the country and also for possible export. 

‘It is urgently necessary to utilize the midwestern railroad plant 
to the best possible advantage during the spring and summer months 
to avoid the peak demands in the late summer and fall,’”’ said Brig. 
Gen. C, D. Young, acting director of the O. D. T. ‘The Solid Fuels 
Administration for War has estimated an over-all deficit of some 
20,000,000 tons of coal for the 1944-45 season. In order to facilitate a 
uniform flow of coal to the southeastern states, New England, the 
middle Atlantic states, and the lakes, as well as to the midwest, the 
purchase and delivery of midwestern coal for midwestern users should 
not be deferred until later in the season, as has been the practice in 
the past. Only by buying and taking delivery early can these users be 
assured of getting their normal supply of coal.’’ 

O. D. T. officials explained that in view of the fact that the mid- 
west may be called upon to make up a partial deficit in the normal 
demands of users in that territory, it is imperative that the railroads 
serving that area be permitted to transport the normal coal load at 
the earliest possible date so that they will not be overburdened later 
when the fall peak period is reached. 


With indications pointing to an early opening of the Great 
Lakes shipping season this year, Solid Fuels Administrator 
Ickes said “already some pre-season permits are being issued 
covering railroad movements to lower Great Lakes ports of 
certain grades of coal.” The first boats for upper lake docks 


were expected to clear lower ports about the end of March, 
said he. 


Administrator Ickes emphasized that the pre-season per- 
mits were issued only in instances when boats were available 
at lower Lake Erie ports for immediate dumptings of the coal 
direct from railroad cars into the vessels, in order to prevent 
— detention of railroad cars badly needed elsewhere, and 
added: 


Last year, because of ice conditions, the shipping season on the 
Great Lakes opened later than usual. In 1942, the lake shipping sea- 
son was opened about mid-March, which is considered one of the 


earliest starts on record. The usual opening date for lake navigation 
is around April 15. 


Eastman Rites 


Rites for Joseph B. Eastman, late director of the Office of 
Defense Transportation, and member of the Commission, held 
in All Souls Episcopal Church, Washington, D. C., March 17, 
were attended in a body by the Commission, by the executive 
committee of the National Association of Railroads and Utili- 
ties Commissioners, and by department heads of the Commis- 
sion and of the O. D. T. The Rev. Dr. H. H. D. Sterrett, the 
rector, conducted the services. 

President Roosevelt was represented by his uncle, Fred- 
erick A. Delano. Ranking members of the army, the navy, the 
Department of Labor, Department of Agriculture, Department 
of the Interior, the War Production Board, the Maritime Com- 
mission, the National War Labor Board, the Bureau of the 
Budget, and the Federal Power Commission were in attend- 
ance, as well as representatives of the railroads and the truck- 
ing industry. 

Pallbearers were Stanley King, president, Amherst College, 
Mr. Eastman’s alma mater; Donald Symington, Charles Sym- 
ington, and Ernest Whitcomb, classmates of Mr. Eastman at 
Amherst; Gilbert Smith, a cousin; and Fayette B. Dow, direc- 
tor of the division of petroleum and other liquid transport of 
the O. D. T. The honorary pallbearers were Mr. Delano; Harlan 
F. Stone, Chief Justice of the Supreme Court of the United 
States; Commissioner Mahaffie; Marion Caskie, a former mem- 
ber of the Commission; J. Carter Fort, general counsel of the 
Association of American Railroads; John B. Keeler, president 
of the National Industrial Traffic League; Frank C. Wright, 
special assistant to the board of directors of the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation; John R. Turney, formerly with the O. D. 
T., and Milton E. Diehl, special assistant to Mr. Eastman. 

In a resolution the executive committee of the National 
Association of Railroad and Utility Commissioners paid tribute 
to Mr. Eastman as follows: 


In his passing, the country has lost one who devoted his entire life 
to public services, with a completeness rarely equaled and impossible 
to exceed. He had large abilities, and he served with fidelity that was 
absolute. He sought the cooperation of those with whom he had to 
deal. He believed in democracy; and found time from the great tasks 
imposed upon him to explain with candor publicly the aims and pur- 
poses which he sought to advance. He never impugned the motives of 
men; and because he believed in men generally he received their con- 
fidence and cooperation to a marked degree. He achieved much because 
his aims were high; and because he obtained the cooperation of those 
with whom he dealt. He believed in regulation primarily through lead- 
ership rather than by compulsion. He was one of the truly great men 
of our time. 
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Travel Curtailment 


Chairman Harrison E. Spangler, of the Republican National 
Committee, has asked visitors and sight-seers who might wish 
to go to Chicago for the Republican national convention in June, 
but who would have no official duties at the convention, to 
“remain home in the interests of the war effort to help solve 
the transportation and housing problem incident to the con- 
vention.” 

He said the unusual interest displayed by the people in the 
Republican gathering, evidenced by thousands of inquiries by 
mail, telephone, and telegraph received at G. O. P. national 
headquarters in Washington, had prompted his public plea. 
Pointing out that the official business of the convention “is an 
essential instrument of representative government,” Mr. Span- 
gler’s announcement continued: 


This year the problem of providing train service and hotel space 
for the official delegates and alternates, party officials, and representa- 
tives of the press, radio, and news reels will be tremendous. Every one 
of us desires to place as little additional strain as possible on the 
already overburdened transportation system and the hotels of Chicago. 

Therefore, it seems essential that visitors, sight-seers, and others 


who have no official duties in connection with the convention remain 
at home. 


Mr. Spangler said he appreciated that there would be 
thousands who would want to go to the convention this year, 
“cognizant of the fact that they will be witnessing the nomina- 
tion of the next president of the United States.” However, said 
he, he must appeal to them to cooperate with the committee 
and the railroads “during this war period.” He added that, if 
it were not for the war condition, this year’s convention would 
undoubtedly be the largest ever held in America, “indicating 
the resurgence and enthusiasm of the Republican party.” 

In a press interview, Mr. Spangler said he would not be 
surprised to find that some special cars would be hooked on to 
regular trains to carry Republican presidential candidates about 
the country. He said that, if President Roosevelt made any 
trips, assuming that he was the Democratic candidate, a special 
train would be required. 

At the headquarters of the Republican National Committee, 
it was said that the committee had been in constant contact 
with O. D. T. concerning convention transportation since the 
meeting of the committee in Chicago in January, but that no 
final decisions had been reached. 


INFORMATION OFFICE SUBSTITUTE 


The Office of Defense Transportation has announced that 
it has notified industry-operated joint information offices, which 
were established to assist over-the-road truck operators in 
meeting O. D. T. loading requirements, to cease operation at 
midnight, March 26. The O. D. T. on March 27 will institute its 
traffic and vehicle registration program to take the place of the 
joint information offices as set forth in administrative order 
O. D. T. 10. The new system was announced recently (see 
Traffic World, March 11, p. 673). 


Gasoline Rationing 


Following announcement by Petroleum Administrator 
Ickes of allocation of 1,257,000 barrels a day of automotive 
gasoline for U. S. civilian consumption in the second quarter 
of 1944 (see Traffic World, March 18), the Office of Defense 
Transportation announced the distribution of 1,009,000 barrels 
daily, that being the amount allocated to it by the P. A. W. 
out of the 1,257,000 barrels. 

The O. D. T. said its claims were based on the amounts 
deemed necessary to keep all forms of essential motor trans- 
portation moving. 

The O. D. T.’s claims for the five districts, in number of 
barrels daily, were as follows: District 1 (East Coast), 345,000; 
District 2 (Middle West), 386,000; District 3 (Southwest), 
126,000; District 4 (Rocky Mountain States), 28,000; District 5 
(West Coast), 124,000. 

The O. D. T.’s distribution of gasoline for the second quar- 
ter, in number of barrels daily by districts, follows: 


District 1—Passenger cars, 171,485; trucks, 128,885; local commer- 
cial passenger transportation and intercity busses, 37,564; water 
transportation, 6,716; railroads, 350. 

District 2—Passenger cars, 230,674; trucks, 131,476; local com- 
mercial passenger transportation and intercity busses, 21,728; water 
transportation, 1,847; railroads, 275. 

District 3—Passenger cars, 62,892; trucks, 53,532; local commercial 
passenger transportation and intercity busses, 7,087; water transporta- 
tion, 2;239; railroads, 250. 

District 4—Passenger cars, 14,744; trucks, 11,669; local commercial 
passenger transportation and intercity busses, 1,462; water transporta- 
tion, none; railroads, 125. ; 
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District 5—Passenger cars, 80,559; trucks, 34,850; local commercial 
passenger transportation and intercity busses, 4,931; water transporta- 
tion, 3,410; railroads, 250. 


While claims for the secand quarter were met in full by 
the P. A. W., the O. D. T. said this did not mean that more 
gasoline would be available for private automobiles, since sea- 
sonal needs for farmers and essential commercial operations 
will make increasing demands upon the nation’s gasoline sup- 
ply in the spring months. 


STEEL RAIL DATA 


The nation’s railroads received a total of 1,538,984 tons of 
new steel rail in the calendar year 1943, said the Office of De- 
fense Transportation. 

O. D. T. rail officials said this total compared with 1,260,000 
tons allocated in 1942. The 1921-1929 average of new rail 
placed in tracks was 1,855,432 tons a year, while the 1930-1938 
average amounted to 784,943 tons. 

For 1944 the O. D. T. has asked the War Production Board 
to allocate a total of 2,200,000 tons. Because of the unusually 
heavy amount of war and civilian traffic the railroads are being 
called on to transport, O. D. T. officials believe that the rail- 
roads must receive and lay approximately this amount of new 
rail during 1944 if they are to keep their road beds in shape. 

The O. D. T. explained that steel rail mills were running at 
capacity and that it now appeared that the railroads might 
experience some difficulty in laying all of the rail that was made 
available to them in the coming months. 

The following shows the allocation of tons of new steel 
rail in 1943 by the geographical regions of the Association of 
American Railroads: Northeast, 41,897; Great Lakes, 200,675; 
Central Eastern, 219,330; Pocahontas, 74,078; Southern, 266,141; 
Northwestern, 162,217; Central Western, 387,091; Southwestern, 


162,149; Short Lines, terminals, and others, $25,406; total, 
1,538,984. 


MOTOR CONSERVATION 


The Office of Defense Transportation has issued supp. 
order O. D. T. 3, Rev. 197, common carriers, coordinated opera- 
tions between points in Pennsylvania and New York; supp. 
order O. D. T. 3, Rev. 199, common carriers, coordinated opera- 
tions between points in North Carolina; supp. order O. D. T. 3, 
Rev. 200, common carriers, coordinated operations between 
Newport and Providence, R. I.; supp. order O. D. T. 20A-77, 
taxicabs, coordinated operations in Johnson City, Tenn., area; 
supp. order O. D. T. 20A-81, taxicabs, coordinated operations in 
Joplin, Mo., area; supp. order O. D. T. 3, Rev. 190, common 
carriers, coordinated operations between points in Michigan; 
supp. order O. D. T. 3, Rev. 196, common carriers, coordinated 
operations between Kansas City, Mo., and Manhattan, Kan.; 
supp. order O. D. T. 3, Rev. 198, common carriers, coordinated 
operations between Birmingham and Mobile, Ala.; supp. order 
O. D. T. 20A-78, taxicabs, coordinated operations in Cincinnati, 
O., area; supp. order O. D. T. 20A-80, taxicabs, coordinated 
operations in Sacramento, Calif.; supp. order O. D. T. 3, Rev. 
191, common carriers, coordinated operations between points in 
Kansas and Missouri; supp. order O. D. T. 3, Rev. 193, common 
carriers, coordinated operations between New York, N. Y., and 
points in Massachusetts; supp. order O. D. T. 3, Rev. 194, com- 
mon carriers, coordinated operations between points in Wis- 
consin; and supp. order O. D. T. 3, Rev. 195, common carriers, 
coordinated operations between points in Oklahoma. 


W. F. A. ON TRANSPORT AND STORAGE 

In a 96-page printed booklet entitled, “Food Program for 
1944,” issued by it, the War Food Administration has discussed 
transportation and storage matters and their relationship to 
the activities of the W. F. A. 

On the subject of transportation generally, the W. F. A. 
said that the railroads had been doing “an excellent job,” 
ee rail capacity was now being taxed “very nearly to its 
imits.” 

“The size of the transportation job that was done by the 
railroads,” it continued, “may be measured by the movement 
of approximately 2,650,000 cars of grain and grain products in 
1943, an increase of more than 20 per cent over the number 
moved in 1942, and 840,000 carloads of livestock, 12.5 per cent 
more than in 1942. In addition, all other movements of food 
products were adequately handled. 

“Steps are now being taken to curtail cross-hauling and 
unnecessarily long hauls in moving freight-as far as possible, 
on a voluntary basis, in the hope of providing some reserve 
capacity. These measures are being vigorously pressed, in ac- 
cordance with the request of the Office of Defense Transporta- 
tion.” 


The W. F. A. sketched, in the booklet, developments with 
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respect to the railroad car supply and manpower and motive 
power shortages; reviewed problems of the motor carrier in- 
dustry, and outlined the situation with respect to water trans- 
portation. 

In 1943, it said, the Food Distribution Administration de- 
livered for all programs a total of nearly five million tons of 
agricultural and food products, as compared with about three 
and one-fourth million tons in 1942 and a little more than two 
million tons in 1941. 


Oo. D..T. INTERPRETATIONS 


The Office of Defense Transportation has announced the 
issuance of a series of questions and answers designed to 
clarify the scope of amendment 3B to General Order O. D. T. 17, 
which imposed restrictions on wholesale and retail motor truck 
deliveries. The amendment has been in effect since October 11, 
1943, says the O. D. T. 

Copies of the questions and answers may be obtained from 
the Office of Information, Office of Defense Transportation, 
Washington 25, D. C. 


BUS-TRUCK STEERING MAINTENANCE 


Truck and bus operators have been advised by the Office 
of Defense Transportation, in a bulletin on “Steering Mainte- 
nance,” that badly adjusted or misaligned steering mechanisms 
“do more to grind tires into powder than any other tire-wearing 
factor.” 

The bulletin on “Steering Maintenance,” one of a series 
prepared for the O. D. T. by the Society of Automotive En- 
gineers, emphasizes the importance of steering maintenance and 
explains the latest repair techniques. Based on recommendations 
of engineers, manufacturers and repair shops, the bulletin 
stresses the importance of training truck and bus supervisors 
and mechanics to be constantly alert to the symptoms that de- 
note deterioration in the steering mechanism. 

Copies of the bulletin on “Steering Maintenance” may be 
obtained from the Office of Information, Office of Defense 
Transportation, Washington 25, D. C. 


PARTS RELIEF FOR TRUCKERS 


Trucks now off the road might be restored to service in 
substantial numbers by reason of an Army program calling 
for a 5 per cent “stepback” in its demands on all machine 
hours and facilities currently utilized for motor vehicle parts 
production, the parts thus made available to be set aside for 
civilian distribution, according to W. J. Cumming, chief, vehicle 
maintenance section, division of motor transport of the Office 
of Defense Transportation. 

The program, he said, had been approved by the various 
government agencies and departments concerned, with the ex- 
ception of the War Production Board clearing committee. He 
added that he expected that approval within a short time. 

He pointed out that the truck parts would become avail- 
able would be considerably in excess of 5 per cent of truck 
part production before the war and that the “5 per cent pro- 
gram” in conjunction with the O. D. T.’s rehabilitation drive, 
would check the number of trucks being withdrawn from serv- 
ice because of lack of replacement parts. 

He said the effect of these programs should be felt in the 
near future to the improvement of the over-all trucking situa- 
tion, and said that trucking companies were going out of busi- 
ness at a rate, not high, but disturbing. 

_ Trucker operations should place orders through dealers or 
direct with manufacturers for parts to be made available under 
the “S per cent program,” said Mr. Cumming. He added that 
with additional civilian production in prospect, suppliers would 
be able to clear their shelves rapidly and that relief for truck- 
ing companies might come within thirty days. 


IND. SHIPPER-MOTOR CARRIER CONFERENCE 


The first annual meeting of the Shipper-Motor Carrier Con- 
ference of Indiana will be held at the Lincoln Hotel, Indian- 
apolis, Ind., March 30. In connection with the meeting, there 
will be a luncheon, sponsored by the Indianapolis Traffic Club, 
at which John L. Rogers, member of the Commission and as- 
sistant director of the Office of Defense Transportation, will 
speak on “Cooperation between Shippers and Carriers as a 
Wartime Measure.” 

The business session will hear and act on reports of the 
conference’s truckload committee, C. C. Hibbard, traffic man- 
ager, Kingan and Company, Indianapolis, chairman; the less 
truckload committee, C. V. Curran, traffic manager, Indianapolis 
Glove Company, chairman, and the loss and damage prevention 
committee, R. H. Ross, traffic manager, Allison division, Gen- 
— —r, Corporation, Indianapolis, chairman. Officers will 

@ elected. 
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The conference is a joint shipper-motor carrier project 
which functions in the highway transportation field in a manner 
similar to the shippers’ regional advisory boards in the shipper- 
railroad field. Hershel A. Hollopeter, traffic director, Indiana 
State Chamber of Commerce, is general chairman; C. L. Jones, 
Clemans Truck Line, South Bend, alternate chairman, and 
Homer V. Winn, executive secretary, Indiana Motor Truck 
Association, general secretary. 


CHARGES FOR MEALS ON TRAINS 


Senator Langer, of North Dakota, submitted to the Senate, 
March 22, a letter from Private Clinton R. Davies, Camp 
Kohler, Calif., saying the railroads were indulging generally 
meal for soldiers on trains, the meal, in one instance, consisting 
of mush, one roll, one muffin, no butter, a small portion of egg 
and potatoes, coffee, and an orange. 

“This is large-scale graft, senator, practiced by railroads 
owned by Averill Harriman and his cohorts,” said the letter. 
“It should be stopped immediately. Either the soldier should 
get a decent meal or the government shoi_4d pay less. It is rank 
graft.” 

At the Association of American Railroads it was stated that 
the charges made would be investigated. It was said that the 
practice was for a soldier to get whatever meal was available 
and that usually he obtained a $1.25 or $1.50 meal for the $1 
charge made. 


PETROLEUM TRANSPORTATION 


The Petroleum Administration for War has announced it 
has formally assigned the duties of the former supply and dis- 
tribution committee for the midwestern states (P. A. W.’s Dis- 
trict 2) to a new industry supply and transportation committee. 

Action was taken in an amendment to P. A. W.’s Petroleum 
Directive 65. The old committee was abolished and the new one 
appointed to conform with similar changes in P. A. W.’s or- 
ganization. The supply and transportation committee for dis- 
trict 2 will advise P. A. W. on the most efficient methods of 
meeting problems of petroleum supply and transportation in 
that section of the country. Members of the committee are: 

E. G. Seubert, president, Standard Oil Co. (Indiana), chair- 
man; D. D. Irwin, Pure Transportation Co., vice chairman; 
N. C. Beim, W. H. Barber & Co.; Reid Brazell, Leonard Re- 
fineries, Inc.; C. H. Kountz, Sinclair Refining Co.; C. R. Mus- 
grave, Phillips Petroleum Co.; H. L. McReynolds, Socony- 
Vacuum Oil Company, Inc. J. L. Nolan, Farmers Union Central 
Exchange; A. W. Peake, Standard Oil Co. (Indiana); C. A. 
Prichard, Anderson-Prichard Corp.; Ross K. Schoolroy, Fair 
Price, Inc.; E. E. Smith, Smith Oil & Refining Co.; L. A. Snyder, 
Champlin Refining Co.; S. A. Swensrud, Sohio Pipe Line Co.; 
Otto Wanek, Jr., Cleveland Tankers, Inc. 

Rail tank car shipments of petroleum to the east coast 
area the week ended March 18 averaged 757,613 barrels a day 
as against 736,242 barrels a day in the preceding week, accord- 
ing to reports received by the Petroleum Administration for 
War. 


Truck and Bus Tire Production 


That truck tires must be recapped in 1944 at double the 
rate of such recapping in 1943, so as to reduce the demand for 
new truck tires, was one of the observations made by Rubber 
Director Dewey in the fifth “progress report” of the Office of 
Rubber Director, issued March 18. 

“To accomplish this,” he said, “camelback production has 
been increased and stocks are now sufficient to enable a much 
more extensive use of recapping facilities. The restrictions 
(rationing of trucktire recapping service) were removed so that 
operators may recap tires with as little delay as possible.” 

The report contained discussion of problems and difficulties 
encountered in the synthetic rubber production program, in 
explanation of a statement by the rubber director that “every- 
thing pertaining to the rubber program is tight.” He said that 
little had happened since the issuance of his fourth progress 
report to create any hope for relief from shortages and added 
that “it is now all the more evident that they will continue 
throughout the current year.” 

“This,” he continued, “is despite the fact that during Febru- 
ary 53,000 long tons of synthetic rubber were produced and that 
we are now making synthetic rubber at a rate greater than that 
at which crude rubber was consumed in this country in any year 
prior to 1941.” 

Record Consumption of Rubber 


He said that war demands were “insatiable and immedi- 
ate”; that, while new facilities were still being built, demand 
continued to grow, creating a cumulative deficit that could not 
be made up “for some time to come,” and that the rubber fac- 
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tories of this country would, in 1944, consume more rubber than 
ever before in history. 

“No one will deny,” he stated, “that vital military pro- 
grams must come first, and in some military items a shortage 
of up to 25 per cent now exists. . . . Passenger tires cannot be 
produced in the desired quantities during the immediate fu- 
ture, for tire factories must for the present use their supply of 
Buna S and tire cord on production of tires for military ve- 
hicles, airplanes and essential trucks and busses,” 

He reiterated, in substance, earlier statements he had made 
to the effect that, in the larger tire sizes used on inter-city 
trucks and busses, overheating due to heavy loads and rela- 
tively high speeds was so severe and the proporties of synthetic 
rubbers at high temperatures were so altered that only by the 
use of rayon card was it possible, when using Buna S, to avoid 
wasting rubber, manpower and manufacturing facilities. When 
rayon was used in these large highway tires with varying per- 
centages of Buna S, depending on size, performance equal to 
that of pre-war tires of even these large sizes made with cotton 
cord and all-crude rubber could be expected, he said. He noted 
that the program for the manufacture of rayon tire cord was 
under the jurisdiction of the textile clothing and leather bureau 
of the War Production Board; that it was reported that the 
rayon cord program was now “on schedule,” but that the rubber 
program could advantageously use its output earlier than it 
would be available. 


Because of an “enormous increase” in the demand for 
large size tires, occasioned by the war, the production of such 
tires was limited by rubber manufacturing facilities, he said. 
An insufficient supply of rayon tire cord would require con- 
tinued production of certain over-the-road truck and bus tires 
and large sizes of military tires with cotton cord and crude 
rubber, he added. 

Current production of camelback—recapping material—was 
now running at a rate of 20 million pounds a month for pas- 
ee tires and 10 million pounds a month for truck tires, 

e stated. 


Manpower Problem 


“In certain jobs, particularly in tire building operations 
connected with the. manufacture of heavy duty and aircraft 
tires, skilled rubber workers are required,” he said. “The short- 
age of such skilled workers and the lack of physically qualified 
males for such jobs present serious recruitment difficulties. . .. 
Withdrawals for the armed forces—not only of skilled rubber 
workers, but of highly trained technicians—is presenting a very 
difficult problem. .. . Most of the synthetic rubber program has 
been built from scratch and its technical men have grown with 
it, initiated at a time when mature technical staffs were already 
busy with other war problems; and if at this late date the in- 
dustry finds itself in a position where its young, irreplaceable, 
highly trained technical men are drafted, it will be impossible 
to operate some plants satisfactorily or to carry forward to 
completion some vital researches... .” 


Mr. Dewey observed that truck and bus tire quotas had 
been divided into two groups—7.25 and smaller and 8.25 and 
larger. This had been done, he said, to retain adequate quotas 
in the larger sizes, so that over-the-road haulers and bus oper- 
ators as well as others would obtain their share of tire quotas. 

In a summary of his report, Mr. Dewey said that “with the 
continued active cooperation of the military, other government 
agencies and the civilian population in conserving rubber, and 
subject to no untoward developments, particularly as to skilled 
and technically trained manpower or shortages of essential 
products from allied programs, there will be sufficient syn- 
thetic rubbers for the manufacture of rubber products to sup- 
ply the needs of war and our essential home front.” 

He said that among the things on which an adequate supply 
of vital rubber products depended was freedom from work stop- 
pages and transportation delays at plants making rubber prod- 
ucts, synthetic rubbers, rayon and cotton tire cords, carbon 
blacks, rubber chemicals, alcohol, butylenes, etc. 

In the last progress report, he said, the view had been ex- 
pressed that “the result of normal attrition” would call for 
building of 30 million new passenger car tires in 1944, but, he 
added, based on present conditions it was now believed that, 
with the public’s cooperation, 22 million passenger car tires 
would be sufficient for essential driving. 


MOTOR PASSENGER STATISTICS 


Class I motor carriers of passengers, excluding charter or 
special, reported passenger revenues totaling $30,176,663 for 
December, 1943, as against $27,053,512 for December, 1942, an 
increase of 11.5 per cent, according to statement M-700 pre- 
pared by the Commission’s Bureau of Transport Economics and 
Statistics. The number of passengers increased 11.9 per cent, 
from 41,771,173 to 46,725,727. 


TRAFFIC WORLD 


Postwar Highway Plans 


Testifying before the House roads committee, March 22, 
Charles W. Upham, of Washington, D. C., engineer-director of 
the American Road Builders Association, said that total re- 
quirements of the federal-aid highway system together with 
secondary or feeder roads and city streets indicated an over-all] 
expenditure of $16,500,000,000. He was a witness in a hearing 
on H. R. 2426, authorizing a $3,000,000,000 appropriation for 
—s highway construction (see Traffic World, March 18, 
p. : 

He said that on a five-year basis his proposal would call 
for a minimum annual expenditure of $3,000,000,000 “which is 
not only economically justified, but represents the minimum 
rate of improvement necessary to meet increasing traffic de. 
mands.” He said that the states and their political subdivisions 
should properly bear 50 per cent of the cost of such a program, 
if financially able to do so, but that in the first two years after 
the war it would probably be necessary to increase the federal 
government’s contribution to 75 per cent of the cost. Appor- 
tionment of the funds, he said, should be at the rate of $500,- 
000,000 a year for improvement of the federal-aid highway sys- 
tem, $250,000,000 a year for secondary and feeder roads, and 
$250,000,000 a year for urban improvements in cities of 10,000 
or more. There was a need, he said, for a “special highway 
projects fund” to be advanced on a loan and grant basis, of not 
less than $500,000,000 a year “to take care of extraordinary 
highway projects in metropolitan areas and other localities.” 
He advocated construction of all projects under the contract 
method. . 

Mr. Upham distributed, at the hearing, copies of a 64-page 
printed booklet entitled “A Sound Plan for Postwar Roads... 
and Jobs,” containing particulars about the highway program 
advocated by the American Road Builders Association. Other 
witnesses who testified March 22 and expressed agreement 
generally with the views stated by Mr. Upham were: W. A. 
Roberts, of Milwaukee, Wis., vice-president of the Allis-Chal- 
mers Manufacturing Co.; H. O. Penn, of New York City, for 
the H. O. Penn Machinery Co.; and Frederick Hoitt, of Boston, 
Mass., executive secretary of the New England Road Builders 
Association. 


H. E. Foreman, managing director of the Associated Gen- 
eral Contractors of America, Inc., advocated amendment of the 
considered bill so as to require that all highway construction 
be performed by private contractors, with advertising for bids 
and letting of contracts, except in event of an emergency “so 
declared by the Commissioner of the Public Roads Administra- 
tion.” Morris. E. DeWitt, secretary-treasurer of the Porter- 
DeWitt Construction Co., Poplar Bluff, Mo., testified that work 
awarded to a low bidding private contractor could be done 
cheaper and more efficiently than by a state or county highway 
department. Other witnesses for the contractors’ association 
were: F. W. Parritt, vice-president of C. F. Lythle Co., Sioux 
City, Ia., and Fred I. Rowe, of the W. L. Johnson Construction 
Co., Hicksville, O. 


Rail Service Shortcomings 


Failures in rail carrier transportation service should be 
brought to the attention of carriers by shippers in the interest 
of improving service and conservation of transportation equip- 
ment, E. F. Lacey, executive secretary, National Industrial 
Traffic League, says in a bulletin to members. 


Mr. Lacey pointed out that among the subjects discussed 
by the members of the League’s special committee on emer- 
gency transportation matters, the contact committee of the 
National Association of Shippers’ Advisory Boards, and the 
Associated Traffic Clubs of America, with Commissioner John- 
son, of the Commission, was the increase in complaints from 
shippers and receivers with respect to bunching of cars, failure 
of railroads to remove empty cars from industrial sidings, ex- 
cessive delay in transit, etc. 


While the shipping and receiving public was not unmindful 
of the outstanding services the rail carriers had provided de- 
spite serious handicaps, said he, it was the consensus of those 
who attended the conference with Commissioner Johnson that 
shortcomings in rail service should be brought to the attention 
of the appropriate officials of the railroads. Cognizance was 
taken of the fact that rail services frequently were seriously 
interrupted at times because of the heavy movement of troop 
trains and war material, said he, and that shippers and car- 
riers alike were exerting themselves to the end that there would 
be no breakdown in transportation facilities. The abnormally 
mild winter weather throughout the country had been extremely 
advantageous from an operating standpoint and had been instru- 
mental in no small measure in aiding the carriers to get over 
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the hump, said he, adding that, however, there was great 
danger in complacency. Continuing, he said: 


Neither the shippers nor the carriers should be satisfied with past 
accomplishments but should resolve to do a still better job. The war 
has not been won nor have our transportation problems been solved. 
A bitter struggle is ahead. An increasing volume in tonnage must be 
moved. We must continue to load and unload cars promptly (and to 
capacity where possible) so that they can be released for loading by 
someone else who perhaps is badly in need of them. 

Debris, packing material and refuse incident to the lading should 
be removed before cars made empty are released to the carriers. The 
saving of car days should be uppermost in the minds of all. 

Shippers should check their routings so as to avoid unwarranted 
circuity in routing. It is just as unpatriotic to waste car days by un- 
justified circuitous routing as to delay cars in loading or unloading. 

Another matter discussed concerned a practice, indulged in not 
only by some agencies of the government but by some shippers also, 
of failure promptly to furnish rail carriers with billing instructions 
after the cars are loaded. Instances were cited where cars after being 
loaded were held for several days awaiting inspection of the contents. 
This practice should be avoided particularly during times of car short- 
age. It was the consensus of those present that the subject was of 
sufficient importance to warrant careful investigation to determine the 
extent of the practice. 

Your cooperation is earnestly requested in securing greater efficiency 
in the use of railroad equipment, as in bringing transportation failures 
to the attention of the carriers so that corrective measures can be 
applied. 

Load, unload promptly—keep ’em rolling. 


Live Stock by Track 


“Driven-In Receipts of Live Stock, 1943,” prepared under 
the direction of Edna M. Jordan, assistant agricultural statis- 
tician, Office of Distribution of the War Food Administration, 
U. S. Department of Agriculture, shows that approximately 58 
per cent of the cattle, 65 per cent of the calves, 67 per cent of 
the hogs, and 33 per cent of the sheep and lambs received at 
the 68 major live stock markets in 1943, were “drive-ins,” most 
of which were truck receipts. “Drive-ins,” however, it was ex- 
plained, covered all live stock received other than that received 
by rail. In the introduction appears the following: 


The proportion of drive-ins to total receipts was less in 1943 than 
in 1942 for all classes of live stock except calves, and sheep and lambs, 
but the number of head driven-in in 1943 was nearly 3,000,000 greater 
than in the previous year. The 1943 drive-ins of hogs and sheep and 
lambs were the largest of the 11 years of record, exceeding 1942, the 
previous high year, by approximately 3,500,000 and 900,000 head, re- 
spectively, while the drive-ins of cattle were 871,000 less than in the 
banner year of 1942. The 1943 drive-ins of 173,100 horses and mules 
were second only to the 182,900 of 1936, while the 3,691,400 calves 
driven-in in 1943 were the smallest number so received since 1935. 

Of the total receipts the last 2 years, at the 68 markets, the per- 
centage that truck receipts (drive-ins) represent was as follows: 


1942 1943 

PerCent Per Cent 
CNS 565 ods Euakwe es ab aecids Ss Gcbad ic bah aneb een eee 63.9 58.3 
COR las} s Cana aie ahs domdudios FCF OMNES Miclbes > UNad 64.0 64.8 
MEDD. sc nrccnaarakid Os ais Mints hae Aten aba i pba beh oe eee 69.4 66.6 
SOO MN aa oo Foch ace ee cee cas ce cab eee eineces'ee 32.3 32.8 
Penns ae SNR. 55 oo oc catoce se cweseucceseecas cemekes 52.5 45.7 


Revenue Freight Loading 


Revenue freight loading the week ended March 18 totaled 
786,442 cars, according to the Association of American Rail- 
roads. This was 4,909 cars or six-tenths of one per cent above 
the preceding week, 18,308 cars or 2.4 per cent above the 
corresponding week of 1943, and 10,212 cars or 1.3 per cent 
under the corresponding week of 1942. 


Statistics prepared by the A. A. R. car service division 
follow: 








Grain and Live 
grain-prod. stock Coal 

{1944 3 14,587 169,342 
TOtal all -PGGEB sis: 5ts.0058505%,005 { 1943 43,140 12,517 173,612 

| 1942 35,568 10,448 152,837 
Preceding week March 11......... 1944 45,556 14,257 172,476 
Per cent increase over...........- 1943 4.2 16.5 
Per cent decrease under.......... 1943 2.5 
Per cent increase over..........-- 1942 26.4 39.6 10.8 
Per cent decrease under.......... 1942 

{1944 614,788 182,159 2,119,690 
Cumulative 12 weeks to Mar. 18.41943 581,510 155,067 2,022,091 

(1942 474,087 138,666 1,879,901 
Per cent increase over...........- 1943 5.7 17.5 4.8 
Per cent decrease under.......... 1943 
Per cent increase over........... 1942 29.7 31.4 12.8 
Per cent decrease under..... ooes 1942 


—_—__. 


Per cent to 15-year average 114.4. 


Revenue Freight Car Loading—Week Ended Saturday, March 18 





Revenue Ton-Miles 


The volume of freight traffic, measured in ton-miles of 
revenue freight, handled by the Class I railroads in February, 
was greater by 10.5 per cent than any corresponding month on 
record, the Association of American Railroads announced. 
Traffic in February amounted to approximately 60,000,000,000 
ton-miles, according to preliminary estimates based on reports 
received by the association from Class I railroads. This was 
an increase of 10.5 per cent compared with the same month in 
1943, 47 per cent over February, 1942, and an increase of 160 
per cent compared with February, 1939. 

The following table summarizes actual ton-miles statistics 
for the year 1943, and preliminary figures for the first two 
months of 1944: 


Per Cent 
1943 1942 Increase 
December .....5..:'.. Se ae > 60,614,577,000 55,036,940,000 10.1 
ni SE peearony Weare eetr r aera 727,047,608,000 638,075,933,000 13.9 
1944 1943 
pS ares Pye rrr ot a 60,800,000,000 55,120,899,000 10.3 
Pe 5s. tole cee eeeanss b 60,000,000,000 54,419,933,000 10.3 


a Revised estimate. b Preliminary estimate. 


FREIGHT COMMODITY STATISTICS 


The Commission has issued a statement, M-550, prepared 
by its Bureau of Transport Economics and Statistics, of tons 
of revenue freight originated and tons terminated in carloads 
by classes of commodities and by geographic areas—Class I 
steam railways—for August, 1943. The statement shows a total 
of 137,514,868 tons of revenue freight originated and 122,- 
706,560 tons terminated. As to forwarder traffic, tons originated 
totaled 315,281 and tons terminated totaled 326,759. By groups 
of commodities, tonnages originated and terminated, respec- 
tively, were reported as follows: 


Products of agriculture, 12,643,264 and 13,508,099; animals and prod- 
ucts 1,908,425 and 1,965,525; products of mines, 79,723,861 and 62,311,603; 
products of forests, 7,450,321 and 7,944,342; and manufactures and mis- 
cellaneous, 33,310,428 and 34,199,855. 


FREIGHT CAR REPORT 


U. S. railroads had an average daily surplus of 19,717 
freight cars, and an average daily shortage of 2,051 freight 
cars, for the week ended March 11, according to the car service 
division of the Association of American Railroads. 

The surplus was made up as follows: Plain box, 3,422; 
auto box, 138; flat, 272; gondola, 3,812; hopper, 1,952, and mis- 
cellaneous, 10,121. 

The shortage was made up as follows: Plain box, 1,822; 
auto box, 179; flat, 35; and gondola, 15. 

For the week ended March 18, U. S. railroads reported a 
daily average surplus of 18,180 freight cars, and a daily aver- 
age shortage of 1,379 freight cars. 

The surplus was made up as follows: Plain box, 2,600; auto 
box, 121; flat, 391; gondola, 3,230, hopper, 2,030, and miscel- 
laneous, 9,808. 

The shortage was made up as follows: Plain box, 1,206; 
auto box, 142; flat, 15, and gondola, 16. 


RAIL PASSENGER STATISTICS 
Passenger revenues of Class I steam railways, exclusive of 
switching and terminal companies, totaled $86,560,634 in coaches 
and $50,689,236 in parlor and sleeping cars for November, 1943, 
as against $60,642,099 and $42,981,175, respectively, for Novem- 
ber, 1942, increases of 42.7 and 17.9 per cent, according to a 
compilation by the Commission’s Bureau of Transport Eco- 
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nomics and Statistics of passenger traffic statistics, other than 
commutation, statement M-250. 

For the eleven months ended with November, 1943, passen- 
ger revenues amounted to $910,453,751 in coaches and $538,- 
854,216 in parlor and sleeping cars as compared with $475,118,- 
804 and $385,882,327, respectively, for the like period of 1942, 
increases of 91.6 per cent and 39.6 per cent. 

Revenue passengers carried for November, 1943, totaled 
41,457,788 in coaches and 5,051,051 in parlor and sleeping cars, 
compared with 32,417,403 and 4,330,537, respectively, for No- 
vember, 1942. For the eleven months ended with November, 
1943, revenue passenger carried totaled 470,298,605 in coaches 
and 53,598,984 in parlor and sleeping cars as compared with 
= and 41,053,146, respectively, for the like period of 
1942. 


California Belt R. R. Service Order 


Effective March 25, the Commission, by service order No. 
188, has ordered the State Belt Railroad, operated by the 
state of California, to apply demurrage charges on refrigerator 
cars engaged in intraterminal transportation of any commodity, 
in intrastate as well as interstate traffic. The order said de- 
murrage charges were not being assessed for detention of 
refrigerator cars so used and that the cars were being delayed 
unduly, resulting in a diminution of utilization of such cars. 

The railroad was ordered to apply the demurrage charges 
to such cars used for transporting any commodity to, from, 
or between industries, plants, or piers located at points or 
places named in districts A and/or B as described in item 


No. 15 of tariff I. C. C. No. 5 of the State Belt Railroad, as 
follows: 


After the expiration of twenty-four (24) hours’ free time after a 
refrigerator car is first placed for loading and until shipping instruc- 
tions covering such car are tendered to said carrier’s agent and/or 
after twenty-four (24) hours’ free time after a refrigerator car is first 
placed for unloading and until such car is unloaded and released, the 
demurrage charges shall be $2.20 per car per day or fraction thereof 
for the first two (2) days; $5.50 per car per day or fraction thereof 
for the third day; $11 per car per day or fraction thereof for the fourth 
day; $22 per car per day or fraction thereof for the fifth day, and $44 
per car per day or fraction thereof for each succeeding day. 


The order provided that its provisions should apply to 
detention of any refrigerator car held for either loading or 
unloading. The number of days a refrigerator car had been 
held prior to the effective date of the order should determine 
the charges applicable on that refrigerator car on the first 
full demurrage day and all subsequent demurrage days occur- 
ring after the effective date of the order, according to its pro- 
visions. 


COLD STORAGE SPACE ORDER 


The War Food Administration has issued an order de- 
signed “to hasten movement of certain foods from last year’s 
production which still remain in cold storage to make room 
for the inflow of perishable commodities from 1944 produc- 
tion.” 

“By far the largest portion of the total quantity of food 
in cold storage warehouses, including those products to which 
the order specifically applies, is privately owned in regular com- 
mercial channels for civilian use,” it said, adding: 


This action, effective March 22, requires that stocks of frozen 
poultry, frozen and cold-pack fruits and vegetables, and fruit and 
vegetable purees in cold storage warehouses of more than 10,000 
cubic feet capacity, be reduced by 20 per cent within 30 days, and 
that all products that have been in such storage 10 months or longer 
be removed, unless specific authorization is obtained from the Director 
of Food Distribution to keep the commodities in cold storage. 


Another provision prevents the use of cold storage facilities for 
nuts in the shell (including peanuts), canned fish and canned shellfish 
in hermetically sealed containers (except frozen crabmeat and shrimp), 
and Carter’s Spread (a product made from about 85 per cent butter 
and 15 per cent high-melting point edible oil). 

Cold storage stocks of perishable commodities normally are largely 
depleted before new production starts to flow into storage. This year, 
however, there has been a strong tendency on the part of large com- 
mercial purchasers and users of food to pile up supplies in excess of 
normal requirements. Coupled with the need for space for handling 
government supplies, this tendency has crowded refrigerated facilities 
to the point where certain foods have had to be removed from this 
type of storage and a continual outward movement of other foods en- 
couraged. The W. F. A. action supplements previous orders limiting 
the kinds and quantities of food which may be kept in cold storage. 

On March 1, 1944, U. S. public freezer space (below 30 degrees F.) 
was 92 per cent occupied. This occupancy compares with 89 per cent 
on February 1, and 64 per cent on March 1, 1943. Occupancy of U. S. 
public cooler space (30 degrees and over) was 73, per cent on March 
1, 1944; 68 per cent on February 1, 1944; and 57 per cent on March 
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1, 1943. Today’s action is provided in amendments to Food Distriby. 
tion Orders 70, 70.1, 90 and 90.1. 


Revenue Traffic Statistics 


Ton-miles of revenue freight handled by Class I steam 
railways, exclusive of switching and terminal companies, totalej 
60,614,577,000 in December, 1943, as compared with 55,036. 
940,000 in December, 1942, and 727,047,608,000 in the twelve 
months ended with December, 1943, as against 638,075,933,00 
in the like 1942 period, according to a compilation by the 
Commission’s Bureau of Transport Economics and Statistics of 
revenue traffic statistics of those roads, statement M-220. 

Revenue tons carried in December, 1943, amounted to 
243,402,534, as against 226,693,618 in December, 1942, and 
3,031,918,068 for the twelve months ended with December, 1943 
as compared with 2,817,370,941 for the same period of 1942 
Freight revenue totaled $571,662,089 in December, 1943, as 
against $532,192,275 in December, 1942, and $6,785,397,138 for 
the twelve months ended with December, 1943, as against 
$5,947,638,818 for the like period in 1942. 

Revenue passengers carried totaled 73,985,068, and _ pas. 
senger revenues amounted to $151,216,536 in December, 1943, 
as against 67,559,955 passengers and revenues of $119,041,04 
in December, 1942. For the twelve months ended with De. 
cember, 1943, ‘revenue passengers carried totaled 884,654,619 
and passenger revenues totaled $1,652,870,843, as against 669- 
524,648 revenue passengers carried and passenger revenues of 
$1,028,306,460 in the like 1942 period. 

Freight traffic averages for December, 1943, compared with 
December, 1942, respectively, were reported as follows: 

__ Miles a revenue ton a road, 241 and 235.1; revenue a ton- 
mile, 0.945 cents and 0.985 cents; revenue a ton a road, $2.28 
and $2.32. 

For the twelve months ended with December, 1943, com- 
pared with the like 1942 period, freight traffic averages were, 
respectively: 

Miles a revenue ton a road, 237.5 and 222.4; revenue a ton- 


mile, 0.984 cents and 0.949 cents; and revenue a ton a road, 
$2.25 and $2.11. 


CONTROL OF EXPORTS AND IMPORTS 


The Foreign Economic Administration has issued current 
export bulletin No. 153 to acquaint exporters with proposed 
procedures, commodities to be announced later. 


NEW A. A. R. PORT BULLETIN 


The Office of Manager of Port Traffic, Car Service Divi- 
sion, Association of American Railroads, has issued Port Bul- 
letin No. 21, superseding Port Bulletin No. 29. The bulletin 
contains restrictions placed by the A. A. R. car service division, 
in effect as of March 18, on freight for intercoastal movement, 
eastbound carload freight for movement via Great Lakes lines, 
export and import freight. 


CITRUS FRUITS ICING 


By general permit No. 13 under service order No. 164, 
which placed restrictions on the re-icing of citrus fruits origi- 
nating at points in Arizona, California, Florida, or Texas and 
shipped in refrigerator cars (see Traffic World, Nov. 13, p. 
1210), Homer C. King, director of the Commission’s Bureau of 
eee has granted permission for any common carrier by 
railroad: 


To re-ice twice in transit to full bunker capacity at any points in 
the states of California, Oregon, Nevada, Utah, Arizona, Arkansas, 
Louisiana, New Mexico, Oklahoma, Texas, Kansas, or Missouri, or at 
Omaha, Neb., East St. Louis, Ill., Council Bluffs, Ia., Memphis, Tenn., 
or Jackson, Miss., refrigerator cars loaded with navel oranges, originat- 
ing in Arizona and California. This re-icing shall be in addition to the 
replenishing service at the first regular icing station, provided in 
amended general permit No. 8 under service order No. 164. 

The waybills shall show reference to this general permit. 


General permit No. 13 was made effective March 18, 
expiring April 18. 


0. P. A. AUTO PARTS COMMITTEE 


The following officers have been elected by the recently 
appointed O. P. A. advisory committee representing the auto 
motive parts industry: 

C. C. Carlton, of the Motor Wheel Corporation, Lansing, 
Mich., chairman; M. D. Douglas,.of the Chevrolet Motor Com- 
pany, Flint, Mich., vice-chairman; and C. O. Skinner, of the 
Washington office of Auto and Aviation Parts Manufacturers, 
Inc., Detroit, Mich., secretary. 
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VERY MINUTE brings Zero 

Hour . .. the hour of attack... 
to some New York Central train 
crew. Every minute, day or night, a 
freight train starts out over the busy 
wartime rails of the Water Level 
Route. And from now till Victory, 
that pace must never slacken. 

Slacken? It must increase ... 
not only on New York Central, but 
on all American railroads! Because 
offensives have vast appetites. The 
brief Sicilian drive used hundreds of 
carloads of 105-mm. shells, alone. 
Many troops wore out shoes in three 
days; and it takes two carloads to 
shoe one division! 

More arms, more equipment, 
more food and clothes to back the 
attack. More fuel and materials to 
feed America’s racing production 


lines. And virtually no more cars... 
no more manpower . . . to handle the 
extra load. 

That is why every piece of 
railroad equipment must work 10% 
harder in the months ahead. 

Shippers Advisory Boards 
and railroad management, working 
with the armed services and the Gov- 
ernment, will plan the general 
strategy. But in the end, it will be a 
personal, hand-to-hand struggle... 
a battle of men against miles ... men 
against minutes ...men against all 
the multitude of tiny details that can 
cause damage or delay. 

Every railroader who does his 
daily job a little better . . . every 


HOUR::: 


EVERY MINUTE 


shipper who packs goods more care- 
fully, or loads cars fuller and faster 
...every freight receiver who un- 
loads and releases cars a little sooner 
... will play a decisive part. 

Zero hour in the great offen- 
sive that lies ahead must come 
weeks, perhaps months earlier on 
the transportation front than on the 
battlefields overseas. It is here right 
now for the shippers and railroaders 
of America. 

Perfect Shipping . . . with 10% 
more freight car efficiency .. . is their 
objective. That objective must be 
won and held to support the world- 
wide Victory drive which alone can 
bring enduring peace. 


New York @® Central 
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THE NORWALK TRUCK LINE CO. 


Overnight service between Chicago, South 
Bend, Ft. Wayne, Goshen, Kendaliville, To- 
tedo, Sandusky, Norwalk, Fremont, Elyria, 
Cleveland, Akron, Mansfield, Detroit, Monroe, 
Saginaw, Flint and _ intermediate points. 


John F. Ernsthausen, Pres. 
Charles W. Hoke, Vice-President 
General Offices: Norwalk, Ohio 





BRODBECK TRUCKING CO. 


Serving between South Bend, Indiana, 


and Detroit, Michigan; Toledo, Ohio; 
Lansing, Michigan; Flint, Michigan; 
Pontiac, Michigan 


General Offices at South Bend, Indiana 





SUBURBAN MOTOR FREIGHT, INC. 
Serving Ohio, Michigan, West Virginia, 
Indiana and Illinois 
J. R. Riley, Pres. 

General Offices: 908 W. 3rd Ave. 
Columbus, Ohio 


Offices in Detroit, Wheeling, Dayton, Indianapolis, 
Chicago 





THE LIBERTY HIGHWAY co. 
Incorporated 1918 
FRANK C. SCHMIDT, President 
DAILY DEPENDABLE SERVICE 
Direct daily service between Chicago, Detroit, 
Jackson, Lansing, Cleveland, Toledo and 
Akron, and intermediate points. 


General Offices: Toledo, Ohio 





LONG TRANSPORTATION CO. 
2131 South Throop St. CANal 1101 
Chicago, Ill. 
Daily Direct Service between 
CHICAGO, 2131 S. Throop St.; 
2361 Beecher St.; CLEVELAND, 1550 Ham- 


ilton Ave.; 
FLINT, 432 W. Water St. 





THE DAVIDSON TRANSFER & 
STORAGE CO. 


Serving Industrial Areas of New York, Phila- 


delphia, Baltimore, Washington, D. C., 
oo ay gene 
seph David 
GENERAL OFFICES: $201" PHILADELPHIA RD. 
BALTIMORE, MD 
Offices in New York, Philadel hia, Baltimore, 
Washington and Richmond 
PROVEN DEPENDABILITY SINCE 1896 





"Serves ~ Great 7: need 
ndustrial Are 


WEBBER CARTAGE. LINE, INC. 
CHICAGO—North Chicago, Waukegan, 
Zion, Racine, Kenosha, South Milwaukee, 
Carrollville, West Allis, Milwaukee 

Home Office: 26 S. Sheridan Road 


Waukegan, Iii. 
C. JOHN VIKING, President 





Motar Jranspart La. 


Established in 1919 
OPERATING 314 PIECES OF EQUIP- 
MENT IN WISCONSIN AND ILLINOIS 


General Offices: 900 W. St. Paul Ave. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


DETROIT, 
PITTSBURGH, 1815 Liverpool; 
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Highway Trans{ 
‘44 Perfect Shit 





Since the American Trucking Industry is 
® behind the ‘44 Perfect Shipping Month can. 
paign in an unprecedented manner, the truck. 
ing companies shown on this spread want 
shippers over the entire United States to know 
that they go on record as being boosters for this 
year’s drive. 


The highway transportation industry realizes 
that perfect shipping is particularly importani 
during the war when PROTECTION to freighi 
is a war-time necessity. The trucking companies 





THE SANTA FE TRAIL TRANSPOR- 
TATION COMPANY 


General Offices: 419 West Second St. 
Wichita, Kansas 
Dependable Freight Service, serving Oklahoma, 


Arkansas, Missouri, Kansas, Nebraska, Colo- 
rado, New Mexico and Texas 





FLAMINGO TRUCK LINES, INC. 
“Route of the Flyers" 

Serving the State of Florida 
GENERAL OFFICES: 2nd AND PEARL STS. 
JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 

Offices in Atlanta, Ga.; Jacksonville, Miami, 
Orlando, Tallahassee, Tampa, West Palm 
Beach, Lakeland, Daytona Beach, 

Ft. Lauderdale and Sarasota, Fla. 





THE WESTERN EXPRESS CO. 


Serving Massachusetts, New York, Ohio 
and Pennsylvania 
J. C. DeVenne, President 
General Offices: 1277 E. 40th Street 
Cleveland, Ohio 


Offices in Albany, Boston, Buffalo, Cleveland, Erie, 
Rochester, Syracuse and Toledo 
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listed in this cooperative endorsement believe 
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ruck. during the month of April but twelve months 
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know] These trucking companies want to compli- 
yr this} ment. the Shippers’ Advisory Boards for again 
undertaking the Perfect Shipping Month pro- 


. | gram during this busy war year. 
clizes 


srtani} 4 When shipping into a territory served by the 
reigh} Carriers shown here, consider their facilities 





HART MOTOR EXPRESS 


Serving Direct: Illinois, Wisconsin, Min- 
nesota, North Dakota and Montana 
George Hart, Owner 
General Offices: 2600 University Ave., S. E., 
Minneapolis 


Offices in Chicago; Fargo, Grand Forks, Bis- 
marck, North Dakota, and Glasgow, Montana 




















McLEAN TRUCKING CO., INC. 
Direct service between the East and the Carolinas 
with dependable connections to Alabama, Georgia, 

and Tennessee. 

Executive Offices: 617 Waughtown St. 

Winston-Salem, N. C. 
Terminals: Bridgeport, Conn., Providence, 


R. I., Worcester, Mass., New Brunswick, N. J., 
Charlotte, N. C., Fayetteville, N. C. 





CARSTENSEN FREIGHT 
LINES, INC. 


D. C. Carstensen, President 
General Offices: 116-128 Sixth Ave., South 
Clinton, lowa 
BRANCH OFFICES AND TERMINALS: 

3333 So. Iron, Chicago, Ill. 

2001 Sth Ave., Rock Island, Ill. 
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INCORPORATED 
OVERNIGHT SERVICE BETWEEN 


Battle Creek, Grand Rapids, Kalamazoo, 
Three Rivers, Michigan; Elkhart, Indianap- 
olis, Kokomo, LaPorte, Logansport, Peru, 
Plymouth, Rochester, South Bend, Indiana. 


GENERAL OFFICE: 815 E. Penna. Ave. 
South Bend 23, Indiana 
SAFE — COURTEOUS — SERVICE 


TRANSAMERICAN FREIGHT 


CLEMANS TRUCK LINE | 


LINES, INC. 


R. B. Gotfredson, President 


General Offices: 751-15th St., Detroit, Mich. 


Offices in Dayton, Cincinnati, Cleveland, Columbus, 

Telede, Springfield, Chicago, Peoria, Milwaukee, Indian- 

apolis, Fort Wayne, St. Louls, Kansas City, Louisville, 

Pittsburgh, Philadelphia, Erie, Buffale, New York City, 

Jamestown, Rochester, Syrasuse, Saginaw, Pontiac, Flint, 
Bay City and Detroit. 


SPECTOR MOTOR SERVICE, INC. 
“A Dependable Truck Service” 


Direct daily service from Chicago fo points in 
New York, Connecticut, Massachusetts, Missouri, 
and New Jersey. 


SIMON FISHER, President 
TED BAKER, Genl. Mgr., Sales & Operations 
W. M. HATFIELD, General Traffic Manager 
600 W. 25th St., Chicago, Ill. 
Victory 0123 


“Time-Table Service” Between Michi- 
gan, Ohio, Indiana and Illinois Points 


General Offices: 420 Keeler Bidg. 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 


(Write home office for literature 
about our facilities.) 


ASSOCIATED TRUCK LINES, INC. 


MOLAND BROS. TRUCKING CO. 


Daily refrigerated and heated service between 
Duluth, Twin Cities, Chicago, Milwaukee, 
Northern Wisconsin, Northern Minnesota and 
Upper Michigan. Also serve all points East, 
via reliable connections at Chicago. 
General Office: 231 West Commerce St., 
Duluth, Minnesota 
Branch Offices: Chicago, Milwaukee, Stevens 
Point, Marshfield, Medford, Park Falls, Ash- 
land, Rice Lake, Ironwood and St. Paul. 


Serving Il\linois, Wisconsin, Missouri 
and Kansas 
J. W. Healzer, Owner-Manager 





General Office: Hutchinson, Kansas 


Offices in Chicago, St. Louis, Milwaukee, Kansas 
City and Principal Kansas Points 


W. T. COWAN, INC. 
MOTOR FREIGHT 

DAILY SERVICE BETWEEN 
Baltimore, Md., Camden, N. J., Philadelphia, 
Pa., New York, N. Y., Washington, D. C., and 

Northeast New Jersey Points 
Wm. T. Cowan, Pres. and General Mgr. 
General Offices: Bayard & Cleveland Sts. 


HEALZER CARTAGE COMPANY 
Baltimore, Md. 


YELLOW TRUCK LINES, INC. 


Specialists in Daily Service to and from 
Wisconsin Points 
Full Insurance Coverage, Including Cargo, 
Public Liability, Property Damage and 
and Workmen’s Compensation 
Earl N. Cannon, President 


742-752 W. Polk St., Chicago, Ill. 
MONroe 5020 











Air Transportation 





Air Transport Regulation 


Creation of a federally chartered private corporation, to 
be known as the All American Flag Line, as the representative 
of the United States in the international air transport field, 
with the presently certificated air carriers of the nation as its 
constituents, and reestablishment of the Civil Aeronautics 
Authority as an independent agency of the federal government, 
superseding both the Civil Aeronautics Board and the office of 
Administrator of Civil Aeronautics, are proposals embodied in 
S. 1790, a civil aeronautics bill introduced March 20 by Senator 
McCarran, of Nevada, member of the Senate commerce com- 
mittee and chairman of the Senate judiciary committee. 

In a statement explaining provisions of the bill, Senator 
McCarran said that he had obtained advice of “leaders in all 
phases of aeronautics” as to legislative needs and had deter- 
mined on the basis of his studies, begun last August, that the 
best plan was to work toward a complete rewriting or codifica- 
tion of all federal legislation for civil aviation so as to incor- 
porate the “experience” of those who had participated in the 
study. 

Establishment of the proposed All American Flag Line, he 
said, would effect ‘‘a pooling of all the resources, both domestic 
and foreign, of the air transport industry, to forge a new 
agency which will make the commerce of the United States 
first in the air all over the world. 

“This new agency,” he continued, “will have back of it not 
only the full strength of this unity of all fractions of the air 
transport industry of the United States concerned with foreign 
air transportation, but also all available facilities of the govern- 
ment of the United States. . . . This corporation will, there- 
fore, have active partners operating throughout the United 
States who will funnel international business into designated 
points of entry or departure. Likewise, these interstate air 
carrier partners will pick up and disperse throughout the 
United States the international air traffic which is brought to 
our shores by the All American Flag Line, or by any foreign 
air carriers. I believe this offers an unbeatable combination. 
The bill prohibits the All American Flag Line, or any foreign 
air carrier, from engaging in interstate air transportation. 
Specific provisions of the bill prevent any one air carrier from 
owning a controlling interest in the All American Flag Line.” 


Effect on State Regulation 


Senator McCarran said that, under the bill, states would 
have control of intrastate air carriers and intrastate “air con- 
tractors’”—“air contractors” being defined as those engaged in 
commercial operations by aircraft, other than air carriers. 

To open up the whole development of air transport to new 
enterprise and keep it open for returning soldiers, and to 
assure the “greatest possible’ development of feeder lines, the 
bill would create a new type of certificate, to be known as an 
experimental certificate, he said. 

The proposed Civil Aeronautics Authority, he said, would 
be composed of seven members, and there would be established 
within it an executive director, whose salary would be $10,000 
a year, 

He stated that the bill also provided for creation of an 
independent Air Safety Board, the sole function of which would 
be to investigate accidents in which aircraft were involved. 
The board would be an independent one, he said, “since it may 
on occasion be required to fix on the Civil Aeronautics Author- 
ity or on another governmental agency the blame for accidents 
involving aircraft.” 

Other provisions of the bill, he said, called for a national 
airport survey, and for cooperation between federal, state and 
city governments in formulating and carrying out a nation- 
wide program for the clearing and protection of aerial ap- 
proaches to airports (airport zoning). 

The bill contained no provision for a study of possibilities 
of postwar aviation because, in his opinion, this was not a sub- 
ject for permanent legislation, he said. He added that, for the 
same reason, it did not provide for a study of the carriage of 
all first class mail by aircraft. 

“This bill,” he continued, “does not touch upon the subject 
of tax exemption of air carriers. My study of the laws and 
practical experience of the states, in the field of aviation taxa- 
tion, has convinced me such taxation places no real burden on 
commerce. Airlines are no more entitled to a tax haven than 
any other citizen... .” 


Senator McCarran said the federally chartered private 
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corporation for international air transport operations would 
have “potential working capital in excess of one billion dollars.” 
Under the terms of the bill the corporation would have two 
classes of capital stock: Class A stock, to be issued in the 
amount of $200,000,000, the voting stock of the corporation; and 
Class B stock to be issued only in exchange for assets owned 
by Class A stockholders, used in foreign air transportation, and 
useful to the corporation. Any eligible air carrier could buy a 
minimum of $5,000,000 and a maximum of $50,000,000 of the 
Class A stock. No stockholder could at any time hold more 
than $50,000,000 of Class A stock. Issuance of Class B stock 
would be limited to the purchase of assets of Class A stock- 
holders. 

Reviewing the bill in the Senate, Senator McCarran said, 
with respect to sovereignty in the air, that his bill provided 
that the United States ‘“‘shall retain sovereignty in the air over 
the continental United States and its waters and territorial 
possessions.” 

“Then, I understand the senator is striving for the phil- 
osophy of sovereignty of the air as opposed either to the 
philosophy of freedom of the air or the right of innocent 
transit?” asked Senator Vandenberg, of Michigan. 

“The senator states it correctly,” said Senator McCarran. 

Senator Vandenberg said he joined Senator McCarran in 
that position. 

Senator McCarran said that after ten years of study it was 
his judgment that the way proposed by the bill with respect 
to establishment of the All American Flag Line was the only 
way by which the United States could hope to enter into com- 
petition with the flag lines of other countries. Great Britain 
had centered on one line for international operation and other 
nations had come to the same conclusion, said he. 

Senator Vandenberg asked whether it was not true that 
“if in the postwar aviation world we confront chosen govern- 
mental instrumentalities by way of competition on behalf of 
every other great air power, and if we confront them with a 
divided, competitive, external air power of our own, we shall 
have simply invited them to apply to us the adage, ‘Divide 
and conquer’ ?” 

Senator McCarran said his colleague had expressed the 
situation splendidly “and expresses my thought on the subject 
exactly.” 

Opposition to the proposal in the McCarran bill for a sin- 
gle American line to operate in international air service was 
expressed by S. J. Solomon, chairman of a committee repre- 
senting seventeen domestic airlines. He said the committee 
was opposed to a monopoly in whatever form it might be cre- 
ated, either with the Pan American Airways as a chosen instru- 
ment or as a giant corporation “because we do not believe that 
it will serve the best interests of the United States in the post- 
war foreign air situation.” He said the number of present air- 
—_ that could subscribe to $5,000,000 of stock “is extremely 
small.” 

A statement of principles the Civil Aviation Joint Com- 
mittee believes should be included in federal aviation legisla- 
tion has been referred to the aeronautical law committee of 
the American Bar Association with a request that a bill be 
drafted based on it, or that amendments be prepared to bring 
pending legislation into conformity with the principles. The 
committee has also adopted a resolution recommending that 
sales of surplus materials by military agencies be stopped until 
an overall national policy is determined. The joint committee 
is composed of representatives of the Aeronautical Chamber of 
Commerce of America, the American Association of Airport 
Executives, the Aviation Distributors and Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation, the Early Birds, aviation insurance groups, the Na- 
tional Aeronautic Association, the National Association of State 
Aviation Officials, and the National Aviation Trades Associa- 
tion. William P. McCracken, Jr., of Washington, D. C., is chair- 
man of the committee. The statement of principles follows: 


The air space of the United States and its territories should be 
made available for use by all citizens with only such restrictions as are 
necessary for safety requirements, national defense, and the sound eco- 
nomic development of interstate and foreign air commerce. 

The federal authority shall have power to make recommendations 
with respect to the aeronautical characteristics of airports and to make 
safety regulations pertaining to the construction, maintenance and in- 
flight operation on and off airports used in interstate scheduled air 
transport, but on airports constructed or maintained in whole or in 
part by public funds such regulations shall make reasonable provision 
for the use of airport facilities by private and non-scheduled aircraft. 
Zoning question shall be left to the states. 

There should be clear cut distinction between scheduled and non- 
scheduled carriers. ‘The non-scheduled carriers should be subject to a 
minimum of regulation consistent with safety, but not to economic 
regulation. 3 

The direct training of civilian pilots, technicians and mechanics is 
not the function of government, and therefore should not be entered 
into by government in competition with private enterprise. Federal funds 
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Here at ““North Western,” April, as a perfect shipping month, 





suggests, first, that we remember always that the railroads are 
the backbone of American transportation, and secondly, that we 
express our thanks to shippers and travelers for their cooperation. 
We have dedicated ourselves to the task of serving the shipping 
needs of America’s mighty war machine and to strive to ‘“‘carry on 
as usual” in the service for those on the civilian front. We will not 
relax in our efforts to perform both functions. 
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appropriated for this purpose should be expended under contract with 
private enterprise. 


The independence of the administrative agency should be restored, 
making it responsible for the development and regulation of civil avia- 
tion, as an agency of the Congress. Powers of the commission and the 
administrator should be limited and all orders and regulations of the 
commission and administrator should be promulgated or entered only 
after due notice and hearing and should be subject to judicial review. 
Jurisdiction of the federal administrative agency should be clearly de- 
fined so as to avoid unnecessary duplication and conflict between state 
and federal regulation of civil aviation, leaving all operations that are 
intrastate to the jurisdiction of the several states. 

Taxation of aircraft should not be the subject of federal legislation. 

Authority to promulgate air-safety regulations should be vested in 
a federal administrative agency. The power to investigate air accidents 
should be vested in an independent Board or Administrator. 

Aviation insurance has no place whatsoever in federal legislation. 


AIR CERTIFICATE APPLICATIONS 


In an application docketed as No. 1343, the North Little 
Rock Transportation Co., Inc., of Little Rock, Ark., has asked 
the Civil Aeronautics Board for authority to institute air taxi 
service for the transportation of “persons and their customary 
luggage or personal property” between points within Arkansas, 
with the use of “helicopters or similar aircraft.” 

W. A. Hunter, Jr., of Columbia, Tenn., has asked the 
C. A. B. for authority to engage in scheduled transportation 
of passengers, freight and mail by air on routes having as their 
termini Nashville, Tenn., Birmingham, Florence and Huntsville, 
Ala. The application has been assigned docket number 1339. 


N. Y. AIR COMMERCE MEETING 


The aviation section of the New York Board of Trade will 
sponsor a conference on post-war air commerce problems at 
the Downtown Athletic Club, New York, March 28. John F. 
Budd, publisher, Air Transportation, chairman of the section, 
will preside. The following will participate in panel discussions: 


Harry K. Barr, president, Barr Shipping Co., and president of the 
Steamship Freight Brokers’ Association; Fred Bennett, partner, M. J. 
Corbett and Co., and president of the New York Foreign Freight For- 
warders and Brokers’ Association; Theodore Mercer, vice-president, 
Hudson Shipping Co., and vice-president of the New York Customs 
Brokers’ Association; Walter Hedden, director of port development, 
and James Buckley, principal economist, Port of New York Authority; 
George F. Bauer, international trade consultant on air commerce; 
Chester M. Mayer, president, Air Express International) Agency; Her- 
bert Lyall, eastern traffic manager, American Airlines, and chairman of 
aviation section’s committe on airline operators; Lyle C. Ray, executive 
vice-president, Aviation Packaging Co.; J. D. Malcolmson, technical 
director, Robert Gair Co., and J. H. Butler, traffic executive, Railway 
Express Agency. 


NATSPAC AIR SERVICE GROWS 


The Naval Air Transport Service, Pacific Division, known 
as NATSPAC, is now flying 320,000 miles a week, according 
to the Navy Department. The job of the division, headed by 
Captain D. W. Tomlinson, U. S. N. R., is to follow the fleet 
with vital personnel and supplies. 

“NATSPAC’s present mileage is a 450 per cent increase 
over a year ago,” says the department. “Almost all of these 
miles are flown as part of the normal day-and-night operating 
schedule which uses time table methods of commercial air- 
lines to tie continents and islands together across the world’s 
largest ocean. More than 5,500 passengers are carried monthly 
by the division. Principal cargo of NATSPAC is not passengers, 
however, but freight. In June, 1943, NATSPAC was operating 
about 1,440,000 ton-miles a month. In December, the still- 
growing transport service was operating more than 3,450,000 
ton-miles a month. In one recent month NATSPAC carried 
1,721,556 pounds of mail across the Pacific, and the volume of 
mail is steadily rising. NATSPAC is a combination of navy 
squadrons and Pan American Airways.” 


CHICAGO & SOUTHERN MAIL RATES 


With the contention that “in certain recent months” it 
has operated at a loss, Chicago & Southern Air Lines, Inc., in 
a petition filed with the Civil Aeronautics Board, has asked 
for action by the board to increase the present rate of compen- 
sation for transportation of air mail by Chicago & Southern 
over two routes, one between Chicago and New Orleans (No. 
ma = _— between Memphis, Tenn., and Houston, Tex. 

0. , , 

In the petition, docketed as No. 1335, Chicago & Southern 
recites that the presently effective air mail pay rate on these 
routes, prescribed by the board, is 0.3 mill a pound-mile. It 
now appears, says the petitioner, that the base periods used 
by the board to estimate the petitioner’s revenues and ex- 
penses after February 1, 1943, the date on which the 0.3 mill 
rate became effective, “fail to accurately reflect petitioner’s 
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actual experience.” The Chicago & Southern said in the peti. 
tion that a cargo transport contract it held with the Army 
Air Forces in “the base period” had been terminated now, ani 
that operating expenses had increased sharply, despite price 
control by the federal government. The air carrier proposed 
a rate of 22.5 cents an airplane mile for route No. 8, and, for 
route No. 53, a rate of 46 cents an airplane mile until such 
time as a second round-trip schedule might be designated by 
the Postmaster General and a rate of 35.5 cents an airplane 
mile thereafter. 


Air Commerce Future 


Results of a study conducted jointly by Wayne University 
and the U. S. Department of Agriculture on air transport were 
reviewed by Secretary of Agriculture Claude R. Wickard before 
a luncheon meeting on postwar air cargo transport held March 
23 in Detroit, Mich., under the auspices of Wayne University 
and the Detroit Board of Commerce. He said the report was 
called “Postwar Possibilities of Air Transportation of Fresh 
Strawberries and Tomatoes.” 


“We realize that, for air transport, strawberries and toma- 
toes offer perhaps the most promising prospects of any of the 
perishable foods, but the possibilities are by no means limited 
to those two commodities,” said Mr. Wickard. “Information or 
experience gained in connection with strawberries and tomatoes 
will no doubt be useful in considering the air-shipment possi- 
bilities of other fruits and vegetables.” 


Giving the highlights, as he said, of some of the findings, 
Secretary Wickard continued as follows: 


Under conditions assumed in the study, the cargo plane would have 
a pay load of four and a quarter tons of strawberries from Lakeland, 
Fla., to Detroit, Mich., for example, or the same weight of tomatoes 
from Miami to Detroit. When air transportation costs are compared 
with the fastest surface methods of transit now being used for these 
commodities, air charges are only 6 cents per quart higher for stravw- 
berries and the same figure per pound higher for tomatoes. 


As now handled, most fresh tomatoes sold at retail during the 
winter months are picked when green in the field. After being picked 
green, they are wrapped and shipped to ripening plants in the large 
northeastern consuming centers. In the ripening plants they are un 
wrapped, sorted, put into ripening rooms with controlled temperatures, 
and, after ripening, are re-sorted and packed for sale. It is easy to 
see that by packing the tomatoes directly into consumer packages in 
the producing area, labor costs are reduced and less handling occurs, 
thereby cutting down on spoilage and waste resulting from bruising in 
handling. These savings would tend to decrease further the net differ- 
ence in transportation costs between sky hauling and surface hauling. 

Still there is another significant factor to take into account when 
weighing sky hauling against surface hauling. That is: A saving in 
both time and weight in packaging by using paper containers instead 
of wooden crates as now required. This may have two noteworthy 
effects: One, by decreasing the weight of the container, the per unit 
cost of transportation is reduced; and the other is that by packaging 
the food, in the area where it is produced, into consumer-size packages, 
a saving is effected in labor costs and waste from spoilage is reduced. 

After considering the savings to be gained by air transportation 
there is reason to believe that tomatoes can be placed on retail counters 
in the winter season at practically the same price as those transported 
by surface carriers. They could not successfully compete, of course, 
with the locally grown vine-ripened in-season product. 


Vitamin Angle 


In considering cargo shipment by air, we should not lose sight of 
the fact that the principal advantage to be gained, through faster trans 


portation, is in the improvement of the quality of the product as it 


reaches the consumer. To bring strawberries, for example, from Florida 
to Detroit by rail express requires a minimum of three days, and by 
rail freight and truck, a minimum of four days. Tomatoes take slightly 
longer. By air, the time required is between seven and eight hours. 

Think of what this means. Produce may be harvested during the 
forenoon of one day, pre-cooled in the afternoon, loaded on the plane 
in the evening, transported overnight to the northern consuming centers 
and placed in the retail store less than a day after being harvested. 
This makes it possible to harvest produce in a much more advanced 
stage of vine-or-tree ripening with, in most cases, considerable increast 
in its palatability, vitamin content, and yield per acre. 

There is ample reason to believe that movement of produce by al 
would make a significant contribution to the public welfare, not only 
from the standpoint of increased satisfaction to be derived from the 
pleasure of eating a better product but also from the standpoint o 
improved public health. 

The fact that the public has spent tremendously increased amounis 
of money on vitamin pills in recent years might be an indication that 
the people would readily appreciate the value~of getting more of thel! 
vitamins from fresh produce. 

We know that vitamin C, for example, is a very important part of 
our diet. This vitamin, which is needed to build body tissue and bone 
and to fight infection, is found in abundance in fresh fruits and vege 
tables. And the fresher these foods are, the higher the vitamin content. 
Tests show that stored or slow-transit fruits and vegetables lose appre 
ciable amounts of their vitamin C content, particularly at warm tel 
peratures or when the produce is in a bruised condition. 

For those who find pleasure in new and different foods, the poss 
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bilities of bringing tropical varieties from the Caribbean area by air 
offer interesting prospects. In addition to supplementing our supply of 
perishable foods, this commercial tie-up with our neighbors to the 


south would, no doubt, do much to strengthen our Good Neighbor 
relationships. 


Experience Necessary 


Before closing, I want to make it clear that we realize that the 
feasibility of this air-cargo-transport idea for perishable foods depends 
upon the answers to some problems yet to be explored. There are 
severa] unknown factors in the practical application of this project. We 
are aware of the fact that it is only through further study and the 
actual stocking of the produce in stores that a determination can be 
made as to whether or not the quality of the produce will be sufficiently 
improved through fast transportation by air to offset any premium in 


price to the consumer that may exist under actual commercial con- 
ditions. 


Should the optimistic view prove to be true, and the difference 
between air-and-surcface transit charges be eliminated or otherwise 
entirely compensated for, I believe it is not trite to say that the sky 


is the limit for the future of certain types of farm-produce shipment 
by air. 


As for the farmers of this country, I am sure they will be enthu- 
siastically watching the developments in the air-cargo field. A favorable 


turn of events along this line could be a great boon to their business— 
particularly in the postwar period. 


Secretary Wickard said excellent fresh fruits and vege- 
tables, including tropical varieties, served at the luncheon, were 
flown to Detroit by cargo airplanes. That, said he, was suffi- 
ciently novel and prophetic of things to come to stir the imagi- 
nation and arouse the interest of everyone. 


“The telescoping of time and space presents to us both a 
challenge and an opportunity,” said he. “Our whole economy 
will, I believe, feel the impact of a greatly expanded air trans- 
portation program in the postwar period. In agriculture, for 
instance, I am convinced that through air transport there is a 
very real prospect of developing a new and improved method 
of moving certain perishable farm products—benefitting both 
producer and consumer—and also opening up a new use for 
the vastly expanded air industry of this country.” 


With planes being made available to the commercial air 
lines, continued Mr. Wickard, there was the immediate possi- 
bility of inaugurating a program for the shipment by air of 
certain perishable farm products. 

J. Prescott Blount, coordinator of air-rail service, air cargo 
department, United Air Lines, presented views of W. A. Patter- 
son, president of United, on post-war air transportation possi- 
bilities for fruits, vegetables and other perishables. There were 
“substantial possibilities” for that kind of traffic, but it would 
probably be several years in development, he said. He quoted 
from a report of Spencer A. Larsen of Wayne University, that 
the cost of operation by air could be reduced to 15 cents a 
mile. In order to bring the costs down to that figure, Mr. 
Patterson said, airplanes would have to be designed and con- 
structed to operate more economically than engineers were at 
present predicting; a two-way balancing movement of traffic 
would have to be available, and airlines “would have to reach 
into producing areas to avoid long and expensive trucking to 
remote airports” and reduce handling to a minimum. To achieve 
that goal, he said, would require ‘‘the close teamwork of pro- 
ducers, aircraft manufacturers, air cargo carriers, receivers, 
city and market planners, government and research agents and, 
last but not least, the consumer, who, in the final analysis will 
pay the price and reap the benefit of quality and a big new 
selection of airflown perishable foods.” 


N. A. R. U. C. ACTION 


At a joint meeting of the members of the executive, legis- 
lative and cooperative committees of the National Association 
of Railroad and Utilities Commissioners a resolution was 
adopted in favor of regulation of rates of interstate air carriers 
by the Commission. The resolution also declared that power to 
regulate rates of intrastate carriers should be left to the states. 
A special committee to prepare a-uniform state aviation bill was 
authorized. It was voted that the N. A. R. U. C. should support 
H. R. 4184, the Boren bill providing for full repeal of land- 
grant rates on government traffic. The executive committee 
authorized the general solicitor to appear in support of the 
S. 1489, the Reed railroad abandonment bill, for any state com- 
mission desiring such representation. George C. McConnaughey, 


of Ohio, chairman of the executive committee, presided at the 
meeting. 


“WINTER” STANDARD TIME PROPOSAL 


Representative Cannon, of Missouri, has introduced H. R. 
4428, calling for restoration of standard time in the months of 
January, February, November and December. 


TRAFFIC WORLD 
Fleteher on Rail Future 


“T have an impression that many of those who are engaged 
in a serious study of production problems overlook the impor. 
tance of making sure that our transportation agencies function 
in a healthy fashion, in accordance with sound political ang 
economic principles,” said R. V. Fletcher, vice-president, Asso. 
ciation of American Railroads, in an address March 22, at the 
twenty-first annual meeting of the Great Lakes Regional A@d- 
visory Board, at Toledo, O. 


Mr. Fletcher said he took it for granted that the experi- 
ence of the country with the transportation agencies in time 
of war “has produced the conviction that those .agencies wil] 
continue to function in a satisfactory manner and that they do 
not present serious problems for the statesmen and economist,’ 
but that he wished to call attention to some factors present in 
the transportation situation ‘which do call for serious consid. 
eration by all thoughtful citizens.” 


“T have no purpose here to dwell upon the creditable record 
of the railroads in the war period,” said he. 


“T think the experience of the railroads in this war will put 
an end, for a long time at least, to any serious talk of govern. 
ment ownership and operation,” he continued. “The President 
of the United States, at the beginning of the war period, very 
wisely concluded that it would be a mistake to repeat the ex- 
perience of the first world war, so far as the railroads are con- 
cerned.” 


Mr. Fletcher referred to the establishment by the Presi- 
dent of the Office of Defense Transportation and commended the 
late director of that office, Joseph B. Eastman, for the manner 
in which he had discharged the duties of his office. 


“The story of how all departments of the government and 
all branches of private industry had worked heartily and sympa- 
thetically to bring about this fine transportation performance 
will some day be written in letters of light,” said he. 


“The disposition on the part of government authorities to 
allow the railroads to continue under private operation is well 
illustrated by the recent experience with the army,” said he, 


referring to army control of the railroads due to the threatened 
rail labor strike. 


Mr. Fletcher thought it fortunate that the President elected 


to have the railroads operated by the Secretary of War and the 
Generals of the army. 


“No more fortunate selection could have been made,” saii 
he. “I can readily understand that if the railroads had been 
turned over for operation to certain civilian agencies, very 
likely government operation would have been protracted, pos- 
sibly even to the end of the war and six months thereafter. 
However, the army thoroughly understood the situation. ... 
Consequently, management was interfered with as little as pos 
sible and in fact, there was scarcely more than a show of al- 
thority. .. . As soon as the wage difficulties were composed, the 
War Department, under instructions from the President, re 
turned the railroads to their owners and no one was much worse 
off. No claims were made by the railroads against the govern 
ment by reason of government operation and the government, 
in turn, did not call upon the railroads for any accounting as to 
funds collected and disbursed. The balances were even and no 
one had any reason to complain.” 

Continuing, Mr. Fletcher said: 


I think it can be said with confidence that we approach the post-war 
era with a settled conviction on the part of the American people, shared 
in by their legislative representatives and by their agents in the 
executive departments, that there is no occasion for reviving any talk 
about government ownership and control. Certainly the policy of allow 
ing the railroads to be operated by their owners will prevail unless, 
for financial reasons, it is found impossible to continue efficient ané 
economical service. The financial end of the question is something 
which I shall presently consider. I realize the fact that scattered het 
and there throughout the country are certain theorists who have arguél 
themselves into the conviction that logically a public business Ii 
transportation should be operated by the government. I do not thin 
these gentlemen are likely to become very potential in the near futulé 
Judging by what expression of opinion I have been able to collect, the 
American people are listening now to voices which argue for safe 
practical and experienced policies—policies consistent with our whole 
theory of a democratic system. There are some things, however, thal 
obviously need attention. 


Rates-Integration 


Mr. Fletcher then referred to the present effort to obtall 
repeal of the land-grant rates applicable to certain classes 
government traffic; to the rate bureau situation arising out 
the attack on such bureaus by the anti-trust division of the Dé 
partment of Justice and to the need for legislation legalizit 
the establishment and operation of rate bureaus such as 
been proposed in H. R. 2720, the bill introduced by /Representt 
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tive Bulwinkle, of North Carolina; and integration of transpor- 
tation facilities. 


As to the latter subject, Mr. Fletcher said that the country 
must eventually come to a conclusion “as to whether it prefers 
a cooperative and coordinated system of transportation or one 


in which the different forms are engaged in active and even 
fierce competition.’ 


As to barring the railroads from the airways and the high- 
ways, Mr. Fletcher said it did seem to him that “it is a short- 
sighted and primitive notion that the railroads should not be 
allowed to éngage in transportation other than on the rails, if 
a showing can be made to the proper authorities that it would 
be in the public interest to permit them to do so.” 

“Arguments to the contrary are brought forward not by 
those who are zealous of the public interest, but by those who 


have some reason to believe that their personal fortunes would 
be affected,” said he. 


“If, however, it should be determined by Congress that 
each form of transportation should be limited to its own exist- 
ing field, the railroads would probably not be in a position to 
despair. This war has demonstrated the necessity for railroad 
transportation as essential not only in time of war but as well 
in time of peace. They are now transporting more than 70 per 
cent of the freight traffic of the country and a very large amount 
of the passenger traffic as well.” 


Motor and Air Services 
Continuing, Mr. Fletcher, in part, said: 


All of us realize the fact that when the nation turns its attention 
to civilian pursuits, there will be a revival of highway transport and 
that air transport will go forward by leaps and bounds. 

However, in the matter of motor transport, there are certain limit- 
ing factors which cannot be ignored. At the present time, I have the 
impression that the motor carriers, with some exceptions, of course, 
are not highly prosperous. This is not due to any delinquency on their 
part, but is attributable to circumstances over which they have little 
or no control. The motor carriers have acquitted themselves with 
conspicuous credit in the war period. In view of the shortage of tires 
and gasoline, the ascending wage scale and the increase in operating 
expenses, they have, with commendable efforts, carried their share of 
the war load. However, the fact remains that when they face condi- 
tions which will follow the termination of hostilities, they will have a 
wage scale substantially higher than in the pre-war period -and this 
wage scale will tend to hold down their net revenue, just as it does 
in the case of the railroads. It does not seem to me that motor traffic 
is likely to take a much larger share of the total, when normal times 
return than it did in the normal times that preceded the outbreak of 
the European war. In other words, I think that rail traffic and highway 
traffic will settle down to levels which are somewhat comparable with 
those which we had in the thirties. 

With respect to air transportation, it would be a bold man indeed 
who would undertake to speak, except in the most tentative way, as 
to what the future is likely to bring forth. . . . Unquestionably, air 
transport will go forward rapidly. It is difficult to understand, how- 
ever, how it will make very serious inroads upon the volume of rail 
and motor freight traffic, in view of the fact that no one has so far 
predicted that the airplanes can carry freight at much less than 15 
cents per ton mile, whereas the rail and motor carriers handle the 
same traffic at less than 1 cent per ton mile. Unquestionably, there 
will be some increase in the movement of what now ordinarily moves 
by express and even heavier articles will be handled in the case of 
grave emergency. It will be sometime I think, in view of the cost 
element, which will be controlling, before we will see any substantial 
amount of freight traffic handled through the air. 


Air Transport Regulation 


The whole question of legislation regulating air transport is in a 
state of much uncertainty. Pending in the House of Representatives 
at the present time, is the Lea bill, which is advocated by a certain 
group of air carriers and with equal zeal opposed by others. There does 
not seem to be any consensus of opinion among those directly inter- 
ested in air traffic as to the merits and demerits of this particular 
measure. It is difficult to resist the conclusion that it would be better 
to send this bill back to the House Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce for further study, in the light of rapidly changing conditions. 

In the field of international flying, the confusion is even greater. 
A great marfy people are found who are advocating the ‘‘freedom of the 
air,’’ whatever that high sounding phrase may mean. If it means that 
foreign fliers will be permitted to enter the United States and compete 
with domestic fliers for traffic which is intraterritorial, many valid 
objections can be urged against such a policy. Many of the domestic 
air lines seek the privilege of flying abroad. On the other hand, many 
serious and disinterested students of the international situation believe 
that foreign flying should be performed by one or more ‘‘chosen instru- 
ments,’’ selected by the Government of the United States and given 
exclusive authority to compete in the foreign field. The Senate com- 
mittee on commerce, with commendable deliberation, is making a 
careful investigation of this whole subject and within a short time 
doubtless public hearings will begin as to what constitutes a sound 
policy in the international field. All of these facts lead to the confi- 
dent conclusion that before important changes are made in the present 
legislation, great care should be exercised by Congress and the opinions 
of well informed students of the question should be ascertained through 
the medium of public hearings. 


Ultimately, I dare say, the public will come to the conclusion that 
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the regulation of air transport should be committed to the same regulat. 
ing authority that controls railway, highway, water and pipe line trans. 
port. The transportation field should be viewed as a complete whole, 
There will never be that order in the domain of transportation that js 
conducive to a sound economy until each agency of transportation is 
carefully appraised and policies are adopted which would give to each 
= ee to serve the public in that field to which it is best 
adapted. 


Cost Deciding Factor 


As a matter of fact, in a fierce competitive struggle, the question 
of cost will be the critical one. It seems to me that the railroads will 
be in a good position to hold their share of the traffic, when the cost 
element becomes the deciding factor. The railroads will probably not 
be able to compete with the air in speed and in certain cases they 
will hardly be able to compete with the highway carriers in the matter 
of convenience. However, in view of their capacity to handle bulk 
traffic at a reasonable rate of speed, they should be able to make at- 
tractive prices to industry and this will, I suspect, be the keynote of the 
postwar period, unless some form of cooperation be adopted. 

I should like to make it clear that the railroads have no thought 
of relaxing their efforts to serve the public and incidentally to secure 
their share of the traffic. Any idea that the railroads, for instance, 
will retire from the passenger business, may as well be discarded. 
They will be found competing with the air lines and with the busses 
for passenger traffic, to be handled, I hope, in a way which will be 
more acceptable to the public than ever before. The effort will be, 
I am sure, to supply every possible convenience to the traveling public 
and to make their journeys as comfortable as possible. 


Against Subsidies 


I am assuming, of course, that the regulating authorities, both 
legislative and executive, will recognize the fact that the conditions of 
the contest must be fair and that legislation will take the form of 
refusing subsidies to one form of transportation unless similar sub- 
sidies are paid to all. The railroads have never favored subsidies, 
either to themselves or to others. They only ask for fair treatment at 
the hands of the regulating authorities. Of course, if they are to 
engage in a competitive race, they should not be handicapped unless 
their competitors are handicapped to the same degree. If we are to 
engage in a fierce war of competition, the railroads should be permitted 
to use every weapon in their armory. I have no doubt that the sense 
of fairness of the American people will bring about that degree of 
equality of opportunity which is the foundation of American democracy. 


Rail Research Work 


I should like to say a word about the research efforts which are 
being put forth by the railroads at the present time. Certain statements 
have recently been made before a committee of Congress to the effect 
that the railroads have neglected their opportunities in the field of 
technological improvements. I do not have the time now to go fully 
into that question. However, in due course, the railroads will submit 
to the American Congress their story of progress and improvements, 
not always readily discernible by the naked eye, but which neverthe 
less have enabled the railroads to perform the stupendous task which 
this war has brought forth. As a matter of fact, the railroads have been 
alert to their opportunities. They have increased the speed of their 
trains. They have reduced the unit cost of handling traffic. They have 
improved their facilities in many ways. They have been on the alert 
to adopt every modern improvement which the ingenuity of their 
research engineers could devise. Not content with what they have 
accomplished, the Association of American Railroads has_ recently 
created a new technical research department and has secured the 
services of a competent technical consultant, who will proceed to 
organize for more effective study along lines of modern scientific 
development. 

I happen to be chairman of a committee known as the railroad 
committee for the study of transportation and that committee, working 
through fifteen diligent subcommittees, is now engaged in exploring 
every phase of railroad activity, for the purpose of making recommen- 
dations looking to the improvement of the service, in the interest of 
those who have invested in the railroads and particularly in the public 
interest. I can assure all of you that those of us who give our atten 
tion to railroad matters are on the alert, conscious of our responsi 
bilities, aware of the difficulties that confront us and fully determined 


to make our contribution to the welfare and happiness of this country 
of ours. 


TRUCK ACCOUNTING SECTION MEETS 


The accounting section of the Central Motor Freight Ass0- 
ciation held a meeting at the Morrison Hotel, Chicago, Marci 
17. Approximately 50 accountants, auditors, and head _ book- 
keepers attended the meeting, at which Harry M. Fink, Cust: 
man Motor Delivery Company, chairman, presided. The sec 
tion has been largely inactive since its formation last fall (se¢ 
Traffic World, Aug. 14, p. 382). 

It was agreed at the meeting that the section would holi 
monthly dinner meetings, the next to take place either Apr! 
12 or 19. Those present discussed favorably a suggestion thal 
efforts be made to obtain approval by other association mem 
ber lines of a plan to establish cooperative collection of chargé 
for freight services. 

It was agreed that methods of handling revenue accounts 
and of setting up payroll records would be the subject of dis 
cussion at the April meeting. The members also agreed 
compare cargo insurance contracts at that meeting. 
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T. A. of A. Answers Truman 


In its monthly letter for March, sent to all members of Con- 
gress and to 30,000 members of farm, trade and civic groups, 
the Transportation Association of America answers some of 
the objections to its advocacy of transportation integration 
voiced by Senator Harry S. Truman in an address to the Traffic 
Club of Baltimore (see Traffic World February 5, p. 362). The 
senator, the letter says, erred in his interpretation of what the 
association recommends and also made the mistake of judging 
its recommendation by isolated quotations from its booklet, 
“The Transportation Problem,” in which those recommendations 
are set forth. 


For instance, the letter says, Senator Truman quoted in 
part and disapproved the association’s recommendation for 
the organization of a limited number of competitive transporta- 
tion systems each authorized to develop and furnish all types 
of transportation facilities and services, without noting that the 
recommendation said that it stood for “a revision of national 
policy” to “encourage” such organizations, and that it specifi- 
cally stated the objective of the recommended action to be “the 
preservation of private ownership in the common carrier trans- 
portation industry in the United States.” 


Senator Truman, according to the letter, said that post- 
war transportation planning had to be based on principles ‘so 
broad that they are equally applicable to all other realms of 
industrial activity.” The common carrier industry, it says, can- 
not “be judged from any such elastic point of view,’ because 
it is “clothed with the public interest,” cannot be discontinued 
at will, and is conducted under a system of regulation that has 
“created problems and obstacles not inherent in the enterprise 
system generally.” 


Referring to Senator Truman’s statement that there was 
“a very serious question” as to whether or not regulatory and 
franchise limitations in transportation “have not already be- 
come too rigid and whether we do not need more transportation 
enterprises rather than less,” the letter points out that “the 
transportation problem is essentially a financial problem and 
says the most important question is: “How can the credit posi- 
tion of the common carrier transportation industry be stabilized 
so as to afford the private investor an opportunity to secure a 
fair return on his capital?” 


Actually, it continues, what the Transportation Association 
is seeking is the adoption of a policy; it is not advocating a 
“plan.” That, it says, the association has specifically said should 
be “left to the Interstate Commerce Commission to evolve by 
easy stages over the years” and decisions on it “should be reached 
gradually and without disturbing long established channels of 
trade and commerce.” The senator said nothing about that part 
of the association’s booklet, the letter continues, and he also 
said nothing about its recommendation that there be “‘an orderly 
reconstruction within the industry so that, as a whole, common 
carriers will become responsive to fair regulation,” and nothing 
about “the important issue of how you would grant the common 
carrier industry a fair opportunity to compete with private 
transportation.” He also failed to consider the inconsistency 
of the existing governmental policy under which the Department 
of Justice acts against carriers under the anti-trust statutes 
while, on the other hand, Congress “attempts to apply just and 
fair regulation through delegated authority” through “several 
agencies of government, the policies and acts of which are com- 
pletely unrelated.” 

The association, the letter continues, proposes “that legis- 
lation permit and encourage rather than restrict or prohibit 
the extension of joint ownership wherever and whenever eco- 
nomically proper—and under the supervision of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission. ” It does not suggest, it says, 
“that any agency engaged in the business of common carrier 
transportation should be compelled to consolidate its ownership, 
in whole or in part, with another.” Such common ownership is 
now in effect “in many areas of the country” and is “demon- 
strating its value to the public in improved services,” it says, 
citing railroad ownership of bus and truck lines, and of air lines 
acquired before the adoption of the civil aeronautics act, as 
examples. 


“Would you deny an extension of this principle where it is 
conclusively in the public interest?” it asks, adding that it is of 
primary importance that, “in cases of common ownership, the 
security of private investment is fortified with the earnings of 
all of the types of facilities operated.” 

Senator Truman devoted a considerable part of his address 
to the matter of the “limited” number of transportation systems 
advocated by the association, and infers things that are not in 
its program, says the letter. The association does “not propose 
one system for the whole country or even two or three in each 
territory.” That is a question, it adds, that the association 
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“leaves to the orderly consideration” of the Commission. Ther 
is nothing in the program “which implies monopoly or abusive 
centralization or power in any way whatsoever.” On that score, 
it adds, the association joins the senator in his opposition. 

Opposition to the association’s policy, it says, springs from 
“the desire on the part of modes of transportation to maintain 
their autonomous position.’”’ On that point, it says: 






































Each form of transport came into being at different stages of this 
country’s history. A study of experiences of the past shows that each 
developed its own sphere of importance and influence; each sought 
special treatment from the states and federal government. As the 
services of one form of transportation overlapped those of another, we 
were confronted with the same competitive wars as exist today. These 
were conflicts of self-interest—battles for supremacy of one mode 
against another. Such competition accounts very largely for the dupli- 
cation of services and facilities, and for the wastes in capital invest. 
ment, which have kept a substantial proportion of all agencies in a 
bankrupt position for a long period of time. Certainly no one cay 
contend that such a disastrous philosophy of competition is either in 
the interest of the patron or the investor. If water, rail, highway and 
air facilities had come into being and had developed at about the same 
time, it is a logical assumption that we would now have transportation 
companies furnishing all types of facilities—each facility used where 
it is the most efficient, convenient and least costly. We would have the 
maximum support for the credit position of such companies. 



























































If Congress wants the common carrier industry to “live 
as a profitable private enterprise” after the war, steps to that 
end should be taken now, it says, adding: 


We suggest that Congress undertake a comprehensive study of the 
transportation problem as a whole, in the light of the experiences of 
the past twenty years; that, as a result of complete appraisal of the 
subject, a framework of national principles and objectives be formu- 
lated for the whole common-carrier industry; and that any major 
legislation dealing with any one form of common carrier be postponed 
until such a study has been completed. 













W. A. R. E. Pablie Relations 


The executive committee of the Western Association of 
Railway Executives, at a meeting in Chicago March 24, desig- 
nated Harold M. Sims head of a new department of public 
relations. The appointment was made on the recommendation 
of a special committee appointed to work out the set-up of the 
new department the creation of which was decided on some 
weeks ago by the association. Mr. Sims will be directly under 
C. E. Johnston, chairman of the association, and will be as- 
sisted in the affairs of the new department by a committee of 
public relations men of western railroads. The formal an- 
nouncement of the setting up of the department and the ap- 
pointment of Mr. Sims said the function of the department 
would be to “disseminate factual information about the rail- 
roads among the people of the west.” 


It said nothing about the abolition of the Western Rail- 
ways’ Committee on Public Relations, through which the pub- 
licity matters of the western railroads have been handled for 
many years. It became known, however, that the action in 
setting up the new department within the association also en- 
compassed the abolition of the old committee, of which Ralph 
Budd, president, Chicago, Burlington and Quincy, had _ been 
chairman, and the affairs of which had been conducted for 
many years by Samuel O. Dunn, who is also chairman of the 
board of the Simmons-Boardman Publishing Corporation and 
editor of Railway Age. It was understood that the association 
was retaining Mr. Dunn, at reduced compensation, in an aé- 
visory capacity in the new department. 


Mr. Sims, according to the announcement, is a former news- 
paper publisher and served in the Idaho legislature before 
becoming connected with the Great Northern Railway, in 1927, 
as executive assistant in charge of public relations. As head of 
the new W. A. R. E. department of public relations, his head- 
quarters will be in Chicago. 

































OFFICIAL-W. T. L. DIVISIONS 


Secretary Bartel, of the Commission, has issued a_ notice 
to parties to No. 28277, Frank O. Lowden, James E. Gorman 
and Joseph B. Fleming, Trustees of the Estate of the Chicago, 
Rock Island & Pacific Railway Co., Debtor, et al., vs. Ahnapee 
& Western Railway Co. et al., and No. 28589, Baltimore & Ohio 
Railroad Co. et al. vs. Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific Railway 
Co. et al., calling attention to certain matter inadvertently 
omitted from the proposed report of Examiner Arthur R. 
Mackley. 

The matter, completing the paragraph immediately preced- 
ing the marginal note 16 on page 31 of the proposed report was 
attached to the secretary’s notice, and Sheet 31a. 
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TO PERFECT SHIPPING 


N PEACETIME waste is uneconomic. 

In wartime, waste is unpatriotic. It is a 
betrayal of our fighting forces, and con- 
stitutes a dangerous enemy of Victory. 

Every damaged shipment means wasted 
material, wasted man-hours and wasted 
transportation. APRIL is the month set 
aside by Shippers and Railroads to mar- 


shal their forces against loss and damage. 


Never were there more difficulties to 
overcome. Materials for containers, crates 
and dunnage must be conserved, ‘and 
there is a serious shortage of man power. 


To meet these conditions there is a 
pressing need for PERFECT SHIP- 
PING. The very length of the war will 
be determined by the efficiency with 
which we use our limited transportation 
facilities, 


Glittering phrases and glib generalities 
won’t help. It all gets back to good pack- 
ing, correct marking, secure loading, safe 
switching and careful handling. 

The Milwaukee Road’s Claim Pre- 
vention Bureau is maintained to assist 
you in discovering and overcoming all 


CHICAS 


possible shipping failures. If you’re suf- 
fering any loss and damage, now is the 
time to get to the bottom of it. 


W. L. Ennis 
Ass’t. to Chief Operating Officer 
869 Union Station, Chicago 


E. W. SOERGEL, Freight Traffic Manager 
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THE MILWAUKEE ROAD 


11,000-MILE SUPPLY LINE FOR WAR AND HOME FRONTS 
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A Department for the Discussion by Readers of THE TRAFFIC WORLD 
of Questions of Interest to Traffic Men 


(No anonymous communications will be published and writers must identify themselves in their signatures or in the body of their letters. Mere names are not sufficient.) 


Political Rate-Making 
Editor the Traffic World: 


I have noticed how frequently you use the term “political 
rate-making” in the Traffic World when referring to or con- 
demning certain proposed or pending bills in Congress, and I 
cannot help but wonder what you mean to imply by that term. 

If proposed legislation which would amend the interstate 
commerce act or which would direct by resolution of Congress 
that the Commission should undertake to do certain things with 
respect to the freight rate structure of the country can be 
properly labelled “political rate-making,” then it would appear 
that all legislation beginning with the original act to regulate 
commerce in 1887 and subsequent amendments would, as I 


interpret your definition, be correctly labelled “nolitical rate- 
making.” 


Even your own platform calls for a “revised system of 
transportation regulation” which can only be accomplished by 
an act of Congress. Would you call that political rate-making ? 

It seems inconsistent on your part for you to invite the 
intervention of Congress to enact such transportation legisla- 
tion as you favor and to condemn as political rate-making any 
effort on the part of the Congress to enact transportation meas- 
ures which you do not favor. 

Byrd Harris, 
Assistant Port Director, Port of Corpus Christi. 

Corpus Christi, Tex., March 22, 1944. 


Man Power Confusion 
Editor the Traffic World: 


Your comments on “manpower confusion” are stimulating. 
I, too, have been disturbed, not only over the lack of help for 
the carriers, but by the procedure being followed in attempting 
to meet it. 

Probably the biggest hoax that is being foisted on the 
gullible comes from the Railroad Retirement Board. Current 
advertisements solicit help on the strength of (1) post-war job 
protection through seniority rights, (2) a federally adminis- 
tered pension scheme, (3) contribution to the war effort. 

Maybe the Railroad Retirement Board can see more clearly 
into the future than the rest of us. But there are two factors 
all of us can see that minimize the value of any seniority rights 
accumulated from March, 1944, on. Realism is not being 
strained to suggest that total post-war requirements for rail 
help will be lower than at present. And, in the second place, 
railroad men now in the armed forces have a prior claim on 
various jobs being filled. The number of railroaders in the 
army, navy, marines, or coast guard is substantial and since 
railroad seniority depends not on the length of railroad service 
but data on which employment began with a carrier, some very 
interesting situations currently exist pertaining to job rights. 
An acquaintance of mine hired out in September, 1942, and in 
December, 1942, was drafted. An employee in a similar class 
of service who hired out in October, 1942, and still with the 
road has less seniority than the chap who worked four months. 


Only the “Oracles” have the answer to the situation which 
intrigues you. Posters scattered around railroad stations assure 
the employe that he is as much a fighter as a soldier. Russia 
(the U. S. S. R.) is a little more convincing. All railroad em- 
ployes were drafted into the army and kept on the job. This 
step was taken only in the fall of 1943. Details involved in 
pay adjustments weren’t mentioned in the news release cover- 
ing the matter. 


A related item of interest in passing—also from the Traffic 
World. On page 670 a report of the Retirement Board shows 
62,533 placements in January, 1944, and 77,314 for December, 
1943—a total of well over 100,000, which is the present goal. 
Lack of information on severance from railroad service pre- 


vents calculation of net additions. That figure might be some. 
thing to meditate on. 


Alfred A. Brown, Assistant Research Professor, 
Mass. State College. 
Amherst, Mass., March 14, 1944. 


Land on Shipyard Profits 


The Maritime Commission’s shipbuilding program had em- 


' phasized constantly the necessity for saving time and money 


and had, in his opinion, been successful in both respects, said 
Admiral Land, chairman of the Maritime Commission and head 
of the War Shipping Administration, in testimony March 22 
before the House merchant marine committee’s subcommittee 
on shipyard profits. 

He cited merchant ship production figures and said that, 
to achieve “such unprecedented construction records,” the com- 
mission not only had to design and build a variety of ships, but 
also had to design and build the yards in which to produce 
them and to recruit, assemble and train the personnel to man 
them, because the shipyards existing at the beginning of the 
ship construction program were few and had limited facilities, 

After observing that there had been a suggestion the sub- 
committee was curious as to the size of the fees paid the ship- 
builders, Admiral Land said: 


There is virtually no relationship between a shipbuilders’ profit in 
this brilliant production record and his invested capital. His profit js 
measured on the basis of output, on the basis of production achieved 
and not upon the dollars he has invested in the yard or its facilities, 
And, as a matter of fact, the Congress itself has recognized this fact 
in both the Merchant Marine and the Vinson-Trammel Acts. It has 
further emphasized that recognition by giving the Maritime Commission 
legislative authority to negotiate contracts with a fixed fee of seven 
per cent of the estimated cost of a ship, or as high as 10 per cent in 
the event of a differential fee based upon a production incentive plan. 


Admiral Land said that Maritime Commission contracts in- fy 
cluded “the incentive principle” and that “instead of the $160,000 
fee the British were paying, our contracts called for a normal 
fee of $110,000 subject to additions and deductions which per 
formance would run up to a maximum of $140,000 or reduce 
to a minimum of $60,000.” These negotiations, he said, were 
carried on about a year before Pearl Harbor and “in a seller's 
market.” He added: 


Today, after progressively reducing fees as the program and pro 
duction increased, we are paying a maximum of $60,000 per ship anda 
minimum of $20,000. These reductions have been achieved without do 
ing violence to the integrity of the contract or destroying the incentive 
principle which has contributed such a great stimulus to production 
And, in addition, the savings that have resulted exceed substantially 
the total of all fees paid to all shipbuilders. 

And right here I would like to point out that the fee received by 
the shipbuilder—the $60,000, for example—does not represent a net 
profit, far from it. Out of the $60,000 must come profit taxes disallow 
ances and various other items. When we analyze the fee in detail, ! 
think you will find that the builder on the average will come out will 
perhaps $6,000 to $7,000 net. 

Aside from this reduction in fees, I am sure this committee will ® 
interested to know that the incentive system has created keen rivalty 
among shipbuilders to reduce man-hours and costs. In figures, thi 
competition, for example, has reduced the man-hours from pur fit 
estimates of 635,900 per ship to an average of 520,000 and in one cas 
to 350,000. In terms of money saved this has reduced the cost of Lit 
erty ships to approximately $157 per deadweight ton, as ee with 
about $210 for the Hog Islanders of the last war. 


ALCOA RESUMES VENEZUELA SERVICE 


The Alcoa Steamship Company has announced the resump 
tion of steamship service from the Gulf of Mexico to Venezuelé 
“As agents for the War Shipping Administration, we will mai 
tain frequent sailings to Venezuela and freight bookings will be 
accepted in accordance with existing governmental regulations, 
says the announcement. 
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‘C. Vacancy 


filling the vacancy on the Commission caused by 
ath of Joseph B. Eastman, President Roosevelt, it is poin 
ut, will be required, under the interstate commerce act, t 
appoint a Republican or one who designates himself as an 
independent in politics, or a member of some political party 
other than the Democratic party. The reason for this is that 
there are now six Democrats on the Commission and the act 
provides that not more than six members shall be appointed 
from the same political party. 
With the death of Commissioner Eastman, who was an 


one independent and six Democrats as members. The Repub- 
licans are Commissioners Aitchison, of Oregon; Lee, of Idaho; 
and Rogers, of Tennessee. The independent is Commissioner 
Patterson (now chairman), of North Dakota. The Dem- 
ocrats are Commissioners Porter, of Iowa; Mahaffie, of the 
District of Columbia; Miller, of Pennsylvania; Splawn, of Texas; 
Alldredge, of Alabama, and Johnson, of South Carolina. 
It was reported this week that a proposal had come to 
Senator McKellar, of Tennessee, that, to eliminate controversy 
that has existed between the senator and David E. Lilienthal, 
chairman of the board of directors of the Tennessee Valley 
Authority, the President would remove Mr, Lilienthal as chair- 
man of the T. V. A. board and make him a member of the 
* Commission. Senator McKellar’s office denied knowledge of 
such a proposal. The report, however, aroused a great deal of 
interest, particularly among shippers concerned over the inter- 
territorial rate controversy. It was pointed out that Commis- 
sioner Alldredge was director of the commerce department of 
the Tennessee Valley Authority when he was nominated Feb- 
ruary 9, 1939, by President Roosevelt to be a member of the 
Commission, and that, as principal transportation economist 
of the T. V. A. he had prepared with the assistance of other 
T. V. A. staff members the report on “The Interterritorial 
Freight Rate Problems of the United States,” transmitted to 
Congress by President Roosevelt in June, 1937. The point was 
made that the President ought not to attempt to fill the vacancy 
on the Commission by appointing Mr Lilienthal or any other 
T. V. A. man at this time. 
Those considering the I. C. C. vacancy in the light of the 
existing interterritorial rate controversy also expressed. appre- 
hension that C. E. Childe, member of the Board of Investiga- 
tion and Research, who had written and spoken much on the 
interterritorial question, and signed the report of the board rec- 
} ommending congressional action to bring about uniformity in 
' rates, might be nominted by the President. Nomination of either 
Mr. Lilienthal or Mr. Childe, it was asserted, would certainly 
result in an interterritorial rate battle in the Senate, with the 
“northerners” and the “southerners” taking appropriate posi- 
tions with respect to such a nomination. 
In debate in the Senate, March 22, Senator McKellar re- 
ferred to the report about Mr. Lilienthal being made a member 
of the Commission, the senator saying he had heard someone 
say the T. V. A. head was to be made chairman of the Com- 
mission. 
“God save the railroads if Lilienthal is ever appointed 
chairman of that Commission,” said Senator McKellar. 


Another version of the report transferring Chairman 
Lilienthal to the Commission was that Commissioner Alldredge 
and Chairman Lilienthal would switch jobs. One report also 
placed Mr. Lilienthal at the head of the O. D. T., as well as 
at the head of the Commission. Under the interstate commerce 
act, of course, it is pointed out, the chairman is selected by the 
Commission and not by the President. 


Another report was that the Democratic national chairman 


was to have a say in the filling of the positions left vacant by 
the death of Mr. Eastman. 





Cc. & E. 1. BOARD MEETING 
The board of directors of the Chicago and Eastern Illinois 


directors presented by the road’s management for election at 
the annual stockholders’ meeting scheduled to be held in May. 
The board put up by the management contained only one change 
from the present board—the name of Alfred MacArthur, presi- 
dent, Central Life Insurance Company of Illinois, Chicago, being 
included to replace Bryan Reid, Socony-Vacuum Oil Company, 
Chicago, who resigned. 

Officers of the railroad are elected by the board of directors 
The March 24 meeting attracted more than ordinary attention 
because of speculation as to whether or not the new board 
would reflect a move on the part of a group said to be pressing 
the cause of V. V. Boatner, recently resigned head of the rail- 
way transport division of the Office of Defense Transportation, 





independent in politics, the Commission had three Republicans, ~ 


Railroad met at Chicago March 24 and approved a slate of © 
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to become president. Accounting to W. M. Templeton, assist. 


ant to the president, no manifestation of such a move was made 
at the meeting. 


- S. Merchant Marine Future 


“That our railroads, automobiles, and commercial aircraft 
are unequalled, is a fact we frankly admit,” said Rear Admiral 
Vickery, vice chairman of the Maritime Commission, and Deputy 
Administrator of the War Shipping Administration, in an ad-! 
dress March 18 before the Commercial Club of Cincinnati, 0,% 

“The American merchant marine of tomorrow, like our 


other forms of transportation, will be in keeping with the self. 
same American tradition.” 


Reviewing the commission’s shipbuilding program and as- 
serting that the building program must go on until victory in” 
the war, Admiral Vickery said the American merchant marine | 
had become the largest in the world and was still growing. : 

“Undoubtedly, at the end of the war it will have consider. 


ably more tonnage than the United States can utilize commer. 
cially,” said he, adding: 


The employment and disposition of this vast fleet poses numerous. 
problems and.many theories have been advanced in this regard, all 
of them entitled to respect. Some quarters are of the opinion that we 
should relinquish the bulk of our foreign commerce to the ships of 
other nations, so as to provide them with more funds with which to/ 
purchase American goods. Other countries, it is pointed out, can do 
the job for less because their operating costs are lower than ours. 

Such views, however, fail to take into account certain prime con- 
siderations. For the second time in a generation, America has been 
forced into a war not of her own choosing. All of us hope that this 
may be the last one, but history isn’t on our side. In my opinion, 
a secure America has for its foundation an adequate defense, powerful 
enough to discourage any would-be aggressors. And the present war 
strikingly reveals that we cannot count on having the choice of theaters 
of action. Based, therefore, upon daily experiences in fighting battles 
in many distant corners of the earth, our military have a very good 
idea of just how much tonnage, and of what types of ships, must be 
available in time of war. That, to me, must be the criterion. 

Accordingly, I contend that no solution can be adopted that is 
not consistent with maintaining sufficient shipping for the national 
safety, as prescribed in the light of military experience. . 


Private Operation 


Whether now serving with the fighting fleets, or performing the 
equally indispensable job of supplying our overseas forces and our 
Allies, most of our merchant ships will one day be available for com- 
mercial service. One of the first post war problems will be that of) 
getting the ships into private hands on terms equitable both to the’ 
taxpayer and the operator, consistent with the long-range welfare of | 
the shipping industry. I should like it understood that the Maritime | 
Commission is dedicated to an American merchant marine, privately © 
owned and privately operated. ; 

But getting the merchant marine into private hands is only the 
beginning. Following the unprecedented shipbuilding effort of the 
first World War, we also found ourselves with a tremendous fleet. We 
acquiesced, however, in permitting the ships of others to carry the 
bulk of our commerce, and before we were aware of what was hap- 
pening, many of the ships we had built were rusting away in our 
rivers and harbors. Our merchant marine became impotent and out- 
moded. Making a mistake once may be understandable, but certainly 
there can be no excuse for repeating it. Now that we have built and 
are still adding to the greatest fleet of all time, let us hope that we 
have learned our lesson. 

Furthermore, the major portion of our present fleet, like that 
built, for the last war, is comprised of ships constructed during the 
same period. Some twenty years from now those vessels will become 
obsolescent en masse . . . built together, they will wear out together. 
It is essential, therefore, that a modest rate of new ship construction 
be continued after the war . . . sufficient to provide orderly replace 
ments and keep the merchant marine virile and up-to-date. 

Along these lines it seems quite apparent that the greatest activity 
in shipbuilding which reasonably can be anticipated during post-war 
years will require relatively few of the many great yards now in 
operation. In my opinion, post-war shipbuilding will be a_ highly 
competitive business—a matter of the survival of the fittest. It is 
only common sense to expect that those shipyards, and their sup- § 
pliers; which start now to reduce costs and improve efficiency, will 7 
stand the best chance of staying in business on a permanent basis. 7 


Subsidies When Necessary 


There are certain problems peculiar to our merchant shipping — 
which we know we’re going to have to face. One of these relates to 
the well-known fact that American wages, and the American standard 
of living, are much higher than those of any other country. It should 
not be surprising, therefore, that for our seamen to receive wages 
commensurate with those paid ashore, they must be paid more than 
those who man ships under foreign flags. And so, to keep our ships 
at sea, Congress has seen fit for the government, when necessary, t0 
pay the difference. While on the statute books this is termed 4 
‘‘subsidy,’’ it is more aptly described, I believe, as the amount neces- 
sary to provide an ‘equality wage.’’ And.yet I wish to emphasize 
that the law, to which I refer, providés for such payments only when © 
an operator is able to prove that he cannot successfully compete with- 
out such assistance. Any shipping man can tell you that it costs 
practically as much to operate a vessel with half a cargo as one 
fully laden. Now it is the American taxpayer who furnishes the funds. 
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for subsidies when they are necessary. Accordingly, it is just plain 
A, B, C that to give greater patronage to American flag vessels is 
being dollar wise. . . . We Americans like to think of ourselves as 
being pretty hard-headed and practical, and, any way you look at it, 
we can’t get hurt supporting an American merchant marine. 


Defends “Liberty” Type Ship 


Referring to criticism of the “Liberty” type ship con- 
structed in large numbers by the commission, made by a mem- 
ber of the British parliament, Admiral Vickery defended that 
type of vessel for the uses to which it had been put and as- 
serted “the Liberty will live forever as one of the ships that 
has played a major role in shaping the course of history.” 

“While the Liberty is not as fast a ship as we would like 
to have built,” said he, “it is the best that could be turned out 
in quantity, with the materials and machinery manufacturing 
facilities available. Developing about 11 knots, and having a 
carrying capacity of some 10,800 tons, it has met, on time, one 
of the most critical needs of the war—tonnage and lots of it. 
And even with its moderate speed, believe me, it is a real ship. 
It is the seagoing work horse of this war, for one Liberty can 
pick up and deliver where needed most, 440 light tanks, or 
2,840 jeeps, or a day’s ‘C’ rations sufficient to feed more than 
3,000,000 men. This becomes significant, when you realize that 
more than 2,000 of these sturdy ships have already been placed 
in service.” 

The backbone of the merchant marine, however, said the 
Admiral, was formed by the unexcelled “C” types of the com- 
mission’s program that were first placed in production some five 
years ago. They were fast vessels, and incorporated all the 
latest developments in safety, utility, and efficiency, said he. 
Because of thir speed and adaptability, said he, most of them 
now were in the direct employ of the army and navy. Since the 
oe of the war, they had been built in large numbers, 

e. 


NORTHERN PACIFIC TO SERVE COAL MINE 


The Northern Pacific has announced that, as soon as 
weather permits, it will begin construction of a 6%4-mile spur 
track from Hazen, N. D., to the site of a 20,000,000-ton lignite 
coal field that will commence operations next fall. Hazen is on 
a branch line of the railroad northwest of Mandan, N. D., in the 
west-central part of the state. The spur, and extensive switch- 
ing trackage to be built by the Truax-Traer Coal Company, 
operator of the new field, will have a total cost of about 
$300,000. It is said the mine’s officials believe strip production 
will turn out 250,000 tons the first year of operation and 
500,000 tons a year thereafter, with most of the output to go to 
industries in North Dakota and western Minnesota. 


MAIL TO ITALY 


“Civilian mail service for personal letters and post cards 
between the United States and three more provinces of Italy 
is being resumed immediately,” says the Post Office Depart- 
ment, adding: 

The provinces are Naples, Avellino, and Benevento, which normally 
have a population of about 3,000,000. 

This mail service is limited in the same way as that to other Italian 
provinces with which service was resumed February 16—that is, only 
personal communications will be permitted. No communications of a 
commercial, financial, or business nature will be permitted for the pres- 
ent, and no checks, drafts, securities, or currency may be transmitted. 
Registration, insurance, air mail, parcel post and money order service 
will not be available at this time. Letters from the United States are 
limited to two ounces, and those from Italy to forty grams. They are 
subject to censorship. 

On February 16, service was resumed between the United States 
and the provinces of Bari, Brindisi, Catanzaro, Cosenza, Lecce, Matera, 
Potenza, Reggio Calabria, Salerno and Taranto, and the islands of Sar- 
dinia and Sicily. 


WHITE COMPANY GETS THIRD AWARD 


The White Motor Company, Cleveland, O., has received its 
third Army-Navy production award, entitling the company to 
ace a second white star on its E award flag. The new award 
is for maintaining production schedules on half-tracks, scout 
cars and heavy-duty trucks which the company is making for 
war use. 

The White Company also announces that its new commer- 
cial vehicle production schedule is well organized. Under it, the 
company is building its allotted monthly quota of commercial 
trucks and busses. 


W. S. A. RATE ORDER 


' The War Shipping Administration has issued rate order 
No. 249, surcharge, trade between U. S. Pacific Coast ports 
and Australia, New Zealand, and South Pacific islands. 
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Questions and Answers 


e In this column will be answered questions of both legal and 

practical nature that confront persons dealing with traffic. A 
specialist on interstate commerce law, who is a member of our spe- 
cial service department, will give his opinion in answer to any sim- 
ple question relating to the law of interstate transportation of 
freight. The same man, with long experience and wide knowledge, 
will answer questions relating to practical traffic problems. We do 
not desire to take the place of the traffic man but to help him in 
his work. 

The right is reserved to refuse to answer in this column any 
question, legal or traffic, that it may appear to us unwise to answer 
or that involves a situation too complex for the kind of investiga- 
tion herein contemplated. If a more comprehensive answer to a 
question is desired than is thought proper for this column, the 
department will answer it by letter for a reasonable charge. 


No attention will be paid to anonymous communications or 
questions from nonsubscribers. 


Address Questions and Answers Department, 
Traffic Service Corporation, Earle Building, Washington, D. C. 


ACL LLIN DENS GER ALES TI AOE EE LEELA LAE SLEEP LOE! EMER TELIA BRA NIE i 


Jurisdiction of Interstate Commerce Commission — Adjacent 
Foreign Countries 


Massachusetts.—Question: We are confronted with the 
following situation: 

A car was shipped to us from point X in the United States, 
on the Canadian border, to point Y in the United States, 
through Canada. The carriers shown on the bill of lading were 
A, B and C. Prior to the time of shipment there was a through 
route and a joint rate in effect between points X and Y, via 
carriers A, B and C. However, carrier A cancelled the route 
from its tariff before the time of shipment, thereby forcing the 
application of a combination rate which is considerably higher 
than the former joint rate. The cancellation of the route and 
rate was caused by circumstances beyond the control of car- 
rier A. It seems that carrier D is a competitor of carrier B. 
Carrier A has no trackage from point X to its interchange in 
Canada with carrier B, therefore it uses the rails of carrier D. 
When a revision of the contract between A and D came up, 
D demanded that A cancel its through routes with D’s con- 
petitor, B. This was done, resulting in the cancellation of the 
route. Could the Interstate Commerce Commission order rep- 
aration to the basis of the joint rate formerly in effect? 

While the shipment was incorrectly routed, it is quite 
apparent that the combination through rate is unreasonable 
because it is much higher than the former joint rate via car- 
riers A, B and C. The same joint rate is still in effect via C 
and B and via other routes. 

Will you kindly cite any cases involving the same circum- 
stances which have arisen in the past and favor us with the 
benefit of your advice. 

Answer: In its report in Barker Produce Co. vs. Arizona 
E. R. R. Co., 142 I. C. C. 255, the Commission said: 


It is settled that we have no power to compel a carrier operating 
wholly within an adjacent foreign country, to establish a rate to a 
point within the United States; to control the charges that such carrier 
may collect for transportation services; or to award reparation on 
international shipments except when a carrier within the United States 
participates in a joint rate from the foreign country. United Paper- 
board Co. vs. C. N. Rys., 74 I. C. C. 733, and Spanish River Pulp & 
Paper Mills vs. A. & W. Ry. Co., 113 I. C. C 343, and cases cited 
therein See also News Syndicate Co. vs. N. Y. C. R. R. Co., 275 U.S. 
179. In those cases it is also pointed out that, if joint rates are found 
to be unreasonable or unduly prejudicial, the participating American 
carrier may be compelled to pay reparation or remove the undue preju- 
dice found to exist. 


See, also, Montello Granite Co. vs. Minneapolis, St. P. & 
S. S. M. Ry. Co., 148 I. C. C, 721. 

In its report in Ottumwa Chamber of Commerce vs. Chi- 
cago & N. W. Ry. Co., 211 I. C. C. 665, the Commission states 
that the existence of lower rates via other routes than that 
over which a shipment moved is not of itself sufficient evidence 
to prove unreasonableness of the rates assailed. 

The Commission has, however, held that a shipper should 
not be denied a reasonable rate merely because it could have 
secured it by using another route. Evans Milling Co. vs. Balti- 
more & O. R. Co., 148 I. C. C. 73. 


Application of O. D. T. Order No. 18 


_ Tennessee.—Question: We would be glad to have your 
opinion with respect to ‘a conflict between tariffs and O. D. T: 
Orders. 

The carload minimum as published in the tariffs on feed 
and flour is and has been for a long time 40,000 pounds. On 
Nov. 1, 1942, O. D. T. Order No. 18 provided that all cars of 
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SUBSCRIBE FOR 
THE TRAFFIC BULLETIN 


Here’s how you will profit: 
1. A Check on Your Tariff File 


THE TRAFFIC BULLETIN prints an abstract of 
every new tariff, supplement and classification filed 
with the Interstate Commerce Commission (railroads 
and motor carriers) and the Maritime Commission 
(steamship lines) in the current week, enabling you 
to re — of those that will change your rates, 
well in advance of the effective dates. 


2. Advance Notice of Rate Proposals 


Due to the wide circulation of THE TRAFFIC 
BULLETIN among shippers, the territorial rate 
committees of the rail and intercoastal steam- 
ship lines use its columns to give public notice of 
all pro received from shippers and carriers 
to lish and to ch: commodity rates. This 
information is available from no other source in a 
form so complete and convenient for checking. Dis- 
position notices of a number of the committees are 
printed to advise the subscriber of the decision 
reached on each ee. Thus you are informed 
far in advance of many changes which might not 
otherwise be called to your attention until steer the 
new rates were published. 














3. Rate Changes on Short Notice 


Present competitive conditions have greatly in- 
creased the number of rate changes made by the 
carriers on less than 30 days’ notice. Before making 
them effective the railroads, motor carriers, and 
steamship lines must file short notice applications. 
These are printed in THE TRAFFIC BULLETIN as 
they are filed in Was n, along with the railroad, 
steamship and truck ermissions” (short notice 
changes which are allowed by the two re tory 
bodies). Information of this kind, received in ad- 
vance of a change in one single instance, may save 
you more than the cost of a year’s subscription. 











4. Advance Information of Classification 
Changes 


Subscribers to THE TRAFFIC BULLETIN re- 
ceive free of the quarterly dockets of the 
Consolidated cation Committee, listing the 
changes currently proposed. 











5. Other Essential Rate Information 


Suspended tariffs, angen notices, fourth section 
applications and orders, tariffs returned and express 
tariffs. 





The use of THE TRAFFIC BULLETIN for only a 
few months will return your investment with in- 
terest in actual time and money saved. Let the 
weekly issues add to the efficiency and increase the 
effectiveness of the work in your department. Send 
$6.25 for a trial three mon subscription teday. 


THE TRAFFIC BULLETIN 


418 South Market Street Chicago, Ill. 
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feed and flour should contain 60,000 pounds or more. Since 
that date shipments weighing more than 40,000 pounds and 
less than 60,000 pounds on which no special permit was ob- 
tained have been rated at the Icl rate. We believe that the 
car rate should apply since the O. D. T. order made no changes 


-in the tariffs. It is our opinion that the only effect the O. D. T. 


order would have on this time movement is that on shipments 
of less than 60,000 pounds the railroad could open the cars and 
put other merchandise in them. 

There is a difference of opinion among the railroads them- 
selves about this. 

Answer: If O. D. T. Order No. 18 is to be given the effect 
you give to it, the purpose thereof would be defeated. This 
purpose is to obtain better use of the available freight cars by 
heavier loading of freight therein. 

“Our opinion is that a car loaded with less than the amount 
called for by O. D. T. Order No. 18 is not a carload shipment. 


Routing and Misrouting—Conflict Between Bill of Lading and 
Marks on Package 


New York.—Question: We read your answer to Pennsyl- 
vania in the March 4, 1944 issue concerning a conflict between 
the bill of lading and the marks on packages. 

We shall appreciate an answer and reference to case de- 
cisions relative to a reverse situation, whereby the bill of lad- 
ing contains an erroneous address and the packages are marked 
correctly. 

Answer: The Commission, in its opinion in C. S. Brackett 
Co. vs. Great Northern Express Co., 29 I. C. C. 667, said: 


The Commission has recently held informally that when a shipper 
prepares a bill of lading providing for the carriage of property to a 
particular destination and marks a different and erroneous address on 
the package the carrier will not be held responsible for the freight 
charges incurred in transporting the property to the destination shown 
on the package, although the correct destination is shown on the bill 
of lading. We think the present case is clearly within this principle. 
In view thereof we do _ not find that in following the instructions 
marked on the package the defendant was guilty of misrouting. See 
also Parlin & Orendorff Plow Co. vs. United States Express Co., 26 
I. C. C. 561, and American Agricultural Chemical Co. vs. B. & A. R. R. 
Co., 3: iL. C.-C. Se. 


It would seem to follow from the above that, where a car- 
rier transports a shipment to the destination shown in the bill 
of lading and not shown on the package, the carrier has mis- 
routed the shipment. 


We can find no case in which the precise question has been 
considered. 


Tariff Interpretation—Extent to Which Commodity Rate Items 
Governed By Classification Provisions 


Missouri.—Question: Will you please advise as to the 
application of an estimated weight on eggs under the following 
conditions: 

Item 7, page 95, National Motor Freight Classification No. 
7, provides ratings on eggs, N. O. I. Note 4 below, on the same 
page, states that Standard Egg Cases or Carriers containing 
30 dozen eggs or less, will be charged for at 53 pounds per 
case. 

Eastern Central Tariff 17-A, MF-I. C. C. No. A-8, in Item 
360, page 36, provides a minimum weight of 18,000 pounds on 
shipments from Missouri and Kansas points. 

Item 1, page 26 of Tariff 17-A provides that the tariff, 
except as otherwise provided herein, is governed by the Na- 
tional Motor Freight Classification. 

The main point in question is whether, inasmuch as Item 
360 of Eastern Central Tariff 17-A does not make any specific 
reference to the 53 pounds per case, the weight on shipments 
of eggs, N. O. I., under rates in Tariff 17-A should be based on 
the actual weight of the eggs, or on the basis of 53 pounds per 
case. 

The question involved in this inquiry is, what is the legal 
— of arriving at the proper weight of eggs N. O. I. in the 
shell? 

Answer: Actual weights and not estimated weights apply, 
unless there is specific provision for the application of esti- 
mated weights. 

The extent to which commodity rate items are governed 
by provisions of the governing classification has not been fully 
defined by the Commission. 

In its report in Haskelite Mfg. Corp. vs. Atlantic City R. 
Co., 200 I. C. C. 503, the Commission said: 


While it is true that the commodity tariff on its title page shows 
that it is subject to the classification and its rules, the classification 
and rules are applicable only insofar as they are necessary to complete 
the commodity description. In instances of this kind the rules of the 
classification do not have the effect of making the packing specifica- 
tions contained therein applicable to specific commodity rates; They 

(Continued on page 864) 
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Books on Freight Traffic 


Industrial Traffic Management, by G. Lloyd Wilson 


335 pages covering scope of traffic management, training, shi 
ping and receiving, management of equipment, rates, rate 
adjustments, tariffs, routing, tracing, expediting, claims, ex- 
press, parcel post, foreign trate, procedure before I. C. C. and 
state commissions, federal regulation. Two volumes—Cloth 
bound, $1.50 each—Two volumes $3.00. 


Principles of Freight Traffic, by G. Lloyd Wilson 


Sixteen oo covering railroad freight traffic departments, 
rules of ght classification, principles of rate making, tariff 
construction and interpretation, —— of rate structures, 
analysis of rate structures in freight rate territories, and the 
— of export and import rates. 160 pages, cloth bound, 


Selling Highway Freight Transportation, by Charles E. Parks 
Tells of the effect of regulation on truck line merchan 
methods, shipping motives, sales resistance and how to 
it, suggeste iques for personal solicitation, and the 
most profitable fields for selling highway freight transporta- 
tion. 70 pages, cloth bound, $1.00. 


The Principles of Water Transportation, by G. Lloyd Wilson 


Twelve chapters covering the development and organization 
of water transportation, ports and port charges, freight for- 
warding and brokerage, documents and peel freight 
classification and rates, passenger, mail, and express services, 
government aid to and regulation of shipping, and summaries 
of marine policies of leading maritime nations. 107 pages, 
paper cover, 50 cents. 


Selling Railroad Transportation, by Charles E. Parks 


An analysis of selling methods, qualifications of railroad sales- _ 


man, and what he should know, four groups of prospects, 
buying motives, analysis of buying process. 71 pages, paper 
cover, 50 cents. 

Raliroad Organization, Operation and Traffic, by G. Lloyd Wilson 
Nineteen chapters covering railroad development corporate 
organization, organization and personnel of traffic d - 
ments, operating departments, roadway and structures, ro 
stock and equipment, yard and terminal operation, accounting, 
solicitation and traffic development, al and terminal serv- 
ices, passenger services and_rates, ight rate making and 
changing, public relations. “144 pages, paper cover, 50 cents. 

Motor Freight Transportation and Regulation, by G. Lloyd Wilson 
Seventeen chapters covering development of motor transporta- 
tion and highways, types of motor freight carriers, local and 
intercity services, principles of freight classifications and rate 
making, regulations governing ta and schedules, bills of 
lading and shipping documents, liability and insurance, ac- 
counting principles, analysis of regulation. 168 pages, cloth 
bound, $1.50. 

Alr Transportation and Regulation, by G. Lloyd Wilson 


A Rete aper cover booklet covering air mail services, the 
place of air express in present day distribution, passenger 
services, the regulation of air Loge ey by local, state, 
federal and international agencies. cents. 

Traffic Law, by G. Lloyd Wilson 


Ten chapters covering dutles and liability of carriers, special 
rates and rebates, cl » embargoes, freight pooling, payment 
of — charges, as governed by the interstate commerce 
act and common law, and as applied by the federal courts. 
70 pages, paper cover, 50 cents. 

Traffic Law and Procedure—Part 1, Services, by G. Lloyd Wilson 
This volume covers the transportation act and all amendments; 
the status, duties and obligations of carriers; the rights and 

rivileges of shippers; car service; distribution of cars; pool- 
ng; eertching connections; transit services and privileges; 
terminal tacilities and services; embargoes; demurrage; the 
commodities clause; penalties and damages; etc. Cloth bound 
208 pages, $2.00. (Part 2—Rates, and Part 3—Procedure, will 
be published in 1944.) 


52 TRAFFIC LESSONS 
on Fundamentals of Freight Traffic, by G. Lloyd Wilson 
in 4 Parts—$1.50 Each—Set of 4, $5.00 


Part 1—Freight Classification and Rate Making 
Carrier traffic management—functions and organization, traffic 
gecemen® , territorial subdivisions, principles and rules of 

ight classification and rate making, rate structure, rate 
g machinery, tariff construction and interpretation. 
Cloth bound, 160 pages, $1.50. 

Part 2—Ralliroad Freight Rate Structure 
The freight rate structure of each territorial subdivision, 
interterritorial rate structure, rail-water rates, and import and 
export railroad rates. Cloth bound, 208 pages, $1.50. 

Part $3—Miscellaneous Transportation and Rates 
Covers freight rates and services of all types of transportation 
other than railroads—Motor Carriers—Water SS 
Forwarders—Air Lines—Express Companies—Pipe Lines—Pri- 
vate Freight Cars. Cloth bound, 151 pages, $1.50. 

Part 4—Freight Shipping Documents, Routing and Claims 
Includes chapters on Shipping Documents—Routing, Tracing 
and Expediting—Loss, Damage, Delay Claims and Overcharge 
Claims—Concealed Loss an Le Claims—Reparation— 
Procedure before Committees and gulatory Commissions. 
Cloth bound, 166 pages, $1.50. 


All books shipped postpaid. if ten or more books are ordered af ene 
fime, deduct 10% from list price. Send remittance with erder te 
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Personal Notes 





T. J. Shea, retired assistant general freight agent for the 
Great Northern Railway at Chicago, died at Chicago, March 20, 
He began his railroad career in the storekeeper’s office of the 
Chicago, Rock Island and Pacific in the 1890s and served in the 
freight traffic departments of the Illinois Central and the Chi- 
cago and Alton before joining the Great Northern in 1923. He 
retired in 1941. He was a past president of the Traffic Club of 
Chicago. 

E. W. Davis,~pensioned baggageman of the Pennsylvania 


* Railroad, Logansport, Ind., who will be 90 years old on April 


19, will be the sixth pensioned employe of that railroad in 
Logansport 90 years or more of age. The others include Andrew 
J. Osborne, former passenger conductor, 92; W. Frank May, 
retired carpenter foreman, 91; William H. Hays, former pas- 
senger conductor, 91; William H. Green, former engineman, 90, 
and William H. Green, engineman, 90. 

J. T. McKennan, retired freight agent at Minneapolis for 
the Chicago, Rock Island and Pacific, died March 22. 

_ C. L. Dunning and Clarence W. Shankleton have been ap- 
pointed regional service manager and branch service manager, 
respectively, for the White Motor Company, both at Pittsburgh, 

. Friends and associates of William D. Beck, who retired as 
district manager of the car service division, Association of 
American Railroads, Chicago, March 1, will tender to him a 
testimonial dinner at the Palmer House April 6. J. E. Bryan, 
general traffic manager, Wisconsin Paper and Pulp Manufac- 
turers’ Traffic Association, is. chairman of the committee in 
charge. Mr. Beck spent 56 years in railroad service. 

Herbert C. Roulston, of the Bronx, N. Y., founder and 
president of H. C. Roulston, Inc., motor carriers, died March 19 
while vacationing at Hollywood, Fla. He was 62. 

_ Bentley M. Hamilton, assistant general freight agent at 
Chicago for the Illinois Central, will retire April 1 after 52 
years of service with the company. He plans to engage in the 
boat-building business at San Pedro, Cal., with his son, J. D. 
Hamilton. The following appointments have been announced by 
the Illinois Central: Irby L. O’Brien, assistant general freight 
agent, Chicago; Walter W. Cunningham, executive general 
agent for Louisiana, at Baton Rouge, a newly created position; 
John F. Sharkey, superintendent, Vicksburg division, Vicks- 
burg, Miss.; Thomas J. Casey, superintendent, Mississippi divi- 
sion, Water Valley, Miss. 

_W. B. Culpepper has been appointed assistant general 
freight agent for the Seaboard Air Line Railway at Norfolk, 
Va., succeeding H. N. Morris, who died. W. E. Rachels has been 
appointed special representative at Norfolk, in publicity and 
public relations work. 

Directors of the DeBardeleben Coal Corporation, meeting 
at Birmingham, Ala., March 20, elected Alvin W. Vogtle vice- 
president, traffic and sales. His traffic responsibilities have been 
enlarged to include those of the marine transportation division. 

H. C. Wall, who has served with the Office of Defense 
Transportation at New York as a supervisor for the past two 
years, has resigned to resume the position of general eastern 
freight agent for Interstate Dispatch, Inc., at New York. 

Chevis P. Dungan, supervisor of routing, United States 
Steel Corporation subsidiaries, Chicago, will retire March 31. 
Friends and associates will present a parting gift to him ata 
gathering at the Traffic Club of Chicago, Palmer House, on the 
day of his retirement. 


The Louisville and Nashville Railroad has announced the 
following appointments: E. V. Graef, division passenger agent, 
St. Louis, succeeding G. E. Herring, who retired; C. E. Faust, 
district passenger agent, Pensacola, Fla., succeeding S. H 
Burke, who died recently; H. T. Schneider, district passenger 
agent, Nashville, Tenn.; Raymond A. Bayens, city passenget 
agent, St. Louis. 

J. J. Lorden has been appointed commercial agent at New 
York for the Nashville, Chattanooga and St. Louis Railway, 
succeeding D. V. Saxon, who has resigned to engage in other 
business. 

James W. Lees has been appointed traffic manager, Fruit 
Dispatch Company, and assistant traffic manager, United Fruit 
Company, at New York. 

Charles E. Collins, assistant to general manager, National 
Carloading Corporation, will speak on “Professionalization of 
Traffic Management” at an installation meeting of the Traffic 
men’s Association of America at the Sherman Hotel, Chicago, 
March 28. There will be a program of entertainment prepare 
by Frank Shephard. William P. McLaughlin will be chairmat 
for the evening. 

Miss Geraldine Moore, Uniontown, Pa., present holder of ! 
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WAR BONDS INSURE VICTORY 


“20 YEARS A LEADER” 
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The Man @ Along the Union Pacific are many 


types of locomotives—tons of pulsating 
* : ; 
th th power—designed for particular. tasks. 
Wi e It’s the job of the train dispatcher to 
know, at all times, what locomotives are 
“Th d available and to assign their ‘‘runs.”” 
ousan Heavy wartime trafiic—the movement 


of troops and war materials—has greatly 




















exacting, alert and resourceful—a man 
with a ‘‘thousand track’’ mind. 

















Dispatchers, like hundreds of other Union Pacific employes in key 
positions, are especially trained to handle the heavy traffic which 
flows over “‘the strategic middle route.’’ They have the experience 
and ability. They know that hard work and initiative are recog- 
nized and rewarded. 


























Today, 60,000 Union Pacific workers are carrying on the tremen- 
dously important wartime transportation job. An additional 
12,000 employes are in the armed forces. Their common objective 
is victory—to maintain the spirit of freedom, individual enterprise 
and equal opportunity for all. 

































A.J. SEITZ 
Gen’l Freight Traffic Mgr. 
Union Pacific Railroad 
Omaha, Neb. 
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T k’ ° d added to the dispatcher’s responsibili- . 
rac min ties. More than ever before, he must be 
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scholarship’ at the University of Pennsylvania, established in 
1920 by department No. 3 of the Pennsylvania Railroad, will 
receive a bachelor’s degree in primary teaching in June. The 
four-year scholarship will be filled in open competition, tests 
to be held in May. Sons and daughters of present or deceased 
Pennsylvania Railroad employes in the traffic department or 
department No. 3 who were in good standing in 1918 and 1919 
are eligible. The scholarship, covering tuition in any four-year 
course at the University of Pennsylvania, was established as a 
memorial to the men of the railroad’s freight traffic department 
who died in service in the first world war. 

Fearson Shortridge, manager, New York City Tunnel Au- 
thority, spoke on “Toll Routes” at a monthly meeting of the 
alumni association of the Traffic Managers Institute, New York, 
March 16. 

Egydio da Camara Souza, former Brazilian consul to the 
midwestern United States, and an authority on Brazilian trade, 
spoke on trade relations between the United States and Brazil 
at a dinner meeting of the Foreign Trade Club of Detroit at 
the Wardell-Sheraton Hotel March 24. 

The Grace Line has announced that launching of the “Santa 
Rita,” one of six new C-2 type cargo ships under construction 
for the line, has been set for March 25 at the yards of the 
North Carolina Shipbuilding Company, Wilmington, N. C. The 
ship will be sponsored by Mrs. Henry Stephenson, New Rochelle, 
N. Y., wife of a veteran Grace Line captain who is now a 
prisoner of war in Germany. Capt. Stephenson was captured in 
July, 1942, when his ship, also named “Santa Rita,’’ was sunk 
by a submarine in the Atlantic Ocean. R. Ranney Adams, 
executive vice-president, and Philip B. Iglehart, vice-president 
in charge of operations, will attend the launching. 

Michael J. Korsak, former freight agent for the East Coast 
Freight Lines, has been appointed commercial agent for the 
Merchant Shippers Association, New York freight forwarders. 
Edwin J. Coyle, formerly with the Lackawanna Railroad, has 
been appointed commercial agent for Connecticut. 

The Rev. Bernard R. Hubbard, S.J., the “glacier priest,” 
will give an illustrated lecture on “The Aleutian Battleground” 
at a meeting of the Railway Business Woman’s Association of 
Chicago at Kimball Hall March 31. Pearl Davies, Illinois Cen- 
tral, chairman of the educational committee, is in charge of 
the program. 


Questions and Answers 


(Continued from page 860) 
are applicable only if the commodity tariff so specifies. Obviously 
reference to the classification on the title page of the commodity tariff 


did not operate to incorporate into the tariff the packing requirements 
for built-up wood as contained in the classification. 


See, also, Federal Container Co. vs. Baltimore & O. R. 
Ca., zor 1. C. C134. 

It is our opinion that Item 360 of the tariff to which you 
refer is complete in its application and not subject to the esti- 
mated weights shown in connection with the ratings on Eggs, 
in Item 7, page 95 of National Motor Freight Classification 
No. 7. 


Cars—Duty of Consignee with Respect to Care of Interiors 


California.—Question: We have had several recent com- 
plaints from a connecting carrier relative to box car doors 
having been left open after unloading by consignee thereby 
permitting rain to wet floor and inside of car to the extent 
that cars were unfit for reloading of certain commodities. We 
will appreciate your answer to the following question: 

What is the duty, rule or general practice imposed upon 
the consignee in connection with the closing of box car doors 
after unloading? Or is this function solely the responsibility 
of the carrier? 

Answer: We are unable to find any report of the Com- 
mission or decision of the courts in which this subject has been 
considered. 

If the resulting condition of the cars is a permanent one 
which results from the failure to close the doors, it may be 
that the consignee could be charged with negligence in the care 
of the carrier’s property, if the cars are at the time on other 
than public delivery tracks of the carrier. 


Overages—Return to Shipper 


Minnesota.—Question: We refer to your answer to Illinois, 
on page 607 of the March 4 issue of the Traffic World, in which 
you state that transportation chargessmust be paid on the 
return movement or an overage in a trap car shipment. 

Unless we are mistaken, the shipper cards his trap car to 
the local station in which town he is located. We agree that 
the shipper should absorb any expense necessary to get over- 
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for an ENTHUSIASTIC Industry 


Stack the pallets—or trays—high as you want 

\ ... bind them with tough Stanley Steel Strap- 

G 4 ping...and quick as that you have a safe, 
Ld 4 sturdy, weight-saving unit ready for shipment. 
That’s how Pratt & Whitney Aircraft uses Stanley Steel 
Strapping for packing airplane cylinders ... because in war- 
time the aircraft industry can’t wait for time-consuming, old- 


fashioned crating where modern strapping will serve. 


And when a Stanley-strapped pallet load arrives, time is 
saved again. None is wasted in nail-pulling or counting con- 
tents. Handlers just cut the strapping, stack the trays in stock. 
Also with Stanley Steel Strapping used to bind the load, 


danger of damaging castings by careless nailing is eliminated. 


Use Stanley Steel Strapping. You'll save packing materials 


as well as time! The Stanley Steel Strapping System includes 


tools, reels and accessories. Write for details. e 


THE STANLEY WORKS 


Steel Strapping Division 


New Britain, Conn. 


Yes. a “perfect shipping month” is a good idea, 
but why should we stop there? The objective of 
RAILWAY EXPRESS service in war and in 
peace is perfection all the time. And why not, 
with more than a century of shipping experience 
to guide us on our way? By rail and air, RAIL- 
WAY EXPRESS are geared to move the traffic 
required by the war effort, and essential civilian 
goods as well. When you have a special shipping 
problem, may we suggest you discuss it with our 
Agent in your city? 


“A SHIPMENT STARTED RIGHT IS HALF WAY THERE” 


You can help in reaching the goal of perfection 
in shipping by careful, snug packing and wrap- 
ing, by clear, effective addressing, and by ship- 
ping early. These are some of the lessons our 
century of service has taught us. 


RAILWA 


AGENCY 


NATION-WIDE RAIL-AIR SERVICE 








NEW YORK CITY 


Metropolitan Area 
including New Jersey 






Jersey City, New Jersey 


(Across the Hudson River) 


LACKAWANN A Warehouse Company, Inc. 








Lackawanna at Jersey City 


Centrally located to reach either uptown or downtown New 
York City—quickly. Convenient to all steamship lines. Stor- 
age in transit. U. S. Customs bonded space. Lackawanna R. R. 
Siding. Low cost for rental space. Low insurance rate. 


Brooklyn, New York 
LEHIGH Warehouse & Transportation Co., Inc. 


Strategically located in this area to serve New 
York City and adjacent territory quickly and eco- 
nomically. Dockage on the East River. Free light-" 
erage limits in New York 
Harbor. Brooklyn Eastern 
District Terminal Siding, 
served by all trunk line 
railroads. U. S. Customs 
bonded space. Special 
rooms for the storage of 
wines. Insurance rate 7.2 
per C. 

































Lehigh at Brooklyn, N. Y. 





These warehouses are a part of the Lehigh and 
Lackawanna distribution organization that is serving 
many of the nation’s manufacturers both large and 
small with their distribution problems in this market 
of 26,000,000 people. 

Offices: CHICAGO: 219 E. North Water St., Superior 


7180 and 53 W. Jackson Bilvd., Harrison 1496. 
SAN FRANCISCO: 625 Third St. Sutter 3461. 


All warehouses served by our own fleet of modern trucks 


TWO OTHER STRATEGIC LOCATIONS 
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ages back from the local station. However, we do not under- © 


March 26 


stand the grounds upon which the carriers would be justified in 


assessing transportation charges on merchandise returned from 
some other station to which the trap car was sent to be broken 
up and billed. 

We have in mind a situation in our own organization where 
trap cars are loaded at A, Wisconsin, and the carriers for their 
convenience, take these cars to B, Wisconsin, to work them. 
This, evidently, is for their own convenience and it would seem 
proper for the carriers to return any such overages free of 
eS cost to the point to which the shipper carded 

e car. 

Apparently, your views with respect to overages in trap 
car shipments is based on the assumption that it is the duty 
of the carrier to check such shipments and reject overages be- 
fore the movement of the cars to transfer points. We do not 
think the carrier is obligated to do this. See, in this connec- 
tion, the report of the Commission in Memphis Freight Bureau 
vs. St. Louis, S. W. Ry. Co., 115 I. C. C. 409, the principle of 
which, in our opinion, is applicable to this subject, in that 
through no fault of the carrier, an additional transportation 
service must be performed by the carrier. 


Sales—Cost of Cartage—Party Liable for Where Goods Sold 
F. O. B. Origin 


Missouri.—Question: We purchased some machinery parts 
of large size f. o. b. origin. The manufacturer is not located 
on a railroad siding. He suggested shipment by highway car- 
rier. However, the charge quoted was much higher than that 
of rail. He shipped rail on our insistence. He now requests 
reimbursement for unexpected expense in transporting by 
heavy hauler approximately one mile to railroad siding and 
loading and blocking on flat car. There was no specification in 
the contract as to mode of transportation. 

Do you know of any decision on the question of the ship- 
per’s right to assess such charges? 

Answer: The decisions of the courts in which the question 
of liability for the expense of cartage on goods sold F. O. B. 
point of origin has been specifically at issue are few, if any, in 
number. There are, however, numerous cases in which the 
question of the meaning of the term “F. O. B. origin” has been 
considered, some of which contain general statements which 
support the view that the expense of cartage must be borne by 
the seller. See, for instance, Voge vs. Shienback. (Wis.), 100 
N. W. 820; Jurst vs. Altamont Mfg. Co. (Kan.), 85 Pac. 551; 
Lawson vs. Ilobbs (Va.), 91S. E. 750; National Gas Light & 
Fuel Co. vs. Bixby (Minn.), 51 N. W. 217; Manganese Steel 
Safe Co. vs. First National Bank of Leola (S. D.), 125 N. W. 
572; Ehlenger vs. Washburn-Wilson Seed Co., 1 Pac. 2d 188; 
State ex rel Day Pulverizer Co. vs. Fitts, 60 S. W. 2d 167. 

In the case first cited above, the court said that it is sup- 
ported by authorities generally that a sale F. O. B. cars means 
that the subject of the sale is to be placed on the cars for ship- 
ment without any expense or act on the part of the buyer, and 
that as soon as so placed the title is to pass absolutely to the 
buyer, and the property be wholly at his risk, in the absence 
of any circumstances indicating retention of such control by 
the seller as security for purchase money, by presenting the 
right of stoppage in transit. 

The fact that the seller’s expense of delivery for transpor- 
tation to the buyer would be less if the goods were transported 
by motor carrier does not seem to warrant the forwarding of 
the goods by motor carrier where the term “f. o. b. origin” is 
used in the contract of sale and the contract of sale contains 


no provision placing the cost of delivery for transportation on 
the buyer. 


Tariff Interpretation 


Illinois—Question: May we have the benefit of your views 
on the following subject? 

The Central States Motor Freight Bureau, Motor Freight 
Tariff No. 280-A, MF-I. C. C. No. 87, provides rates on iron 
and steel articles in truck load quantities between specified 
points. We have been using this tariff to make shipments to 
Racine, Wisconsin on the basis of 30c per cwt., which is the 
rate applicable to Milwaukee, Wisconsin and applied to Racine 
under the intermediate application. One of the routes which 
we use on this traffic is, or has been Plaza Express. Plaza Ex- 
press on January 17, 1944, stated that they had leased or sold 
their operating rights north of Chicago and therefore cannot 
protect the single line rate in this tariff. The last supplement 
to this tariff in my file is No. 33, effective February 7, 1944 
Up to and including this supplement there is no publication of 
any adoption notice or non-application of rates which would 
give the shipping public the chance to protect themselves 
against the application of the joint-line rates. The carrier con- 
tends that inasmuch as the Interstate Commerce Commission 
has approved the lease or sale of their route north of Chicago 
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“and has allowed 120 days for publication of such adoption no- 
tices, that they no longer can protect the 30c rate. It is my 
contention that, inasmuch as the tariff has not been amended 
nor has any other publication been made to the best of my 
knowledge, we should be permitted to pay the published tariff 
rate until such time as public notice has been given and the 
public has whatever chance they may need to protect them- 
selves against the application of higher rates. 

It is my understanding that until such time as adoption 
notices are published, the adopting carrier must protect the 
rates applicable via the carrier which he adopts and that in this 
case, the joint-line rates are not applicable until such time as 
actual publication of the adoption notice is made either by the 
carrier or by the carrier’s agent. 

Answer: Supplement No. 26 to Central States Motor 
Freight Bureau, Inc., Agent, MF-I. C. C. No. 87, Tariff No. 
280-A, effective October 10, 1943, on page 38, provided for the 
cancellation of the Rate Basis number applying from St. Louis, 
Mo. (East St. Louis, Ill.), to Milwaukee, Wis. The following 
reference was published in connection therewith: For rates to 
apply, refer to Motor Freight Tariff No. 251, MF-I. C..C. No. 
113, issued by Central States Motor Freight Bureau, Inc. Agent. 

Item 3000. of Tariff No. 251, applying on Iron and Steel 
Articles publishes a rate of 30c from East St. Louis, Ill. (taking 
St. Louis, Mo. rate) to Milwaukee, Wis., min. wt. 20,000 lbs. 

Supplement No. 9 to Tariff No. 251, effective March 5, 
1944, adds the Chicago-Milwaukee Freight Lines to the list of 
participating carriers, and publishes notice of the partial adop- 
tion of the Plaza Express Company, Incorporated. 

Supplement No. 10 to Tariff No. 251, effective March 6, 
1944, makes rates subject to Central States Motor Freight 
Bureau MF-I. C. C. No. 128, Master Tariff No. 1, which in- 
creases the 30c rate to 3ic. 

Items 2950 through 3000 provide the following note: 


The rates named in these items apply only as local (single line) 
rates, except to the extent that joint routing is specifically provided 
in Items 4000 to 4010. These rates will also apply from, to, or from 


and to intermediate points, but only to the extent provided in Items. 


40 and 45. 


~JINo joint routing instructions are published in Items 4000 
to 4010 in connection with the Chicago-Milwaukee Freight Line 
or the Plaza Express Co. 
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POWERFUL enectric MOTIVE POWER 


MOVING IMPLEMENTS OF WAR AND SUPPLIES TO 
THE FIGHTING FRONTS. 


Illinois Terminal Railroad Company 
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In addition to the adoption notice being published in tha 
supplement referred to above, MF-I. C. C. No. 1 of the Chicagy 
Milwaukee Freight Lines has been filed, which is their adoptigy| 
notice of the Plaza Express Company to the extent indicated 
therein. This issue bears the effective date of January 17, 1944 


D. P. C. MOTOR CONTRACT 
Defense Plant Corporation, a subsidiary of the Reconstr 
tion Finance Corporation, has authorized execution of a cop 
tract with Nichols Brothers Transport Co., Dallas, Tex., to pro 
vide automotive equipment at a cost of approximately $115,0 













a petition in federal court at Chicago, March 23, requesting 
authority to acquire 2000 50-ton, 40-foot, 6-inch box cars for 
a total purchase price of about $7,000,000. The court entered 
an order setting the matter for hearing March 29. The trustee 
said he would ask permission to finance the purchase either by 
payment of the entire sum in cash or by issuance of equipment 
trust certificates to cover 75 per cent of the cost, the method of 
financing depending on financial conditions obtaining at the time 
the cars were ready for delivery. 


You may either write or wire our Washington office 
for information coneerning matters in any department 
of the government there, if you are a subscriber to 
THE DAILY TRAFFIC WORLD. 
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The announcement said that the lessee would operate theg 
facilities, title remaining in D. P. C. 

U. S. RUBBER HIGH-CONDUCTOR SOLID TIRES 

The United States Rubber Company, in a statement Mar 
21, announced that it was now making an industrial solid tir 
of synthetic rubber of high conductivity similar to those for 
merly made of natural rubber. High-conductor tires are im 
portant in plants manufacturing gunpowder and other explosive 
and highly combustible materials to reduce the static electricity 
generated by constant flexing in service. In regular tires, this 
static is built up until there is danger of sparks generating. 
High conductor tires dissipate the static charges harmlessly. 

Cc. & N. W. BOX CAR PURCHASE 
Claude A. Roth, trustee, Chicago and North Western, filed 


March 2 
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Ba: REGULAR AND DEPENDABLE WORLD-WIDE 
FREIGHT SERVICE o~ 


American Flag Vessels . . . 


India, Iraq, Iran 
Straits Settlements 
The United Kingdom 
Hawaiian Islands 
Manila and Philippines 
Intercoastal 

Alexandria and Red Sea 

Netherland Indies 


ISTHMIAN STEAMSHIP CO. 


71 Broadway, New York 6 Bowling Green 9-6800 


Branch Offices: Baltimore 3, Md.; Buffalo 2, N. Y.; Chicago 4, Ill.; Cleveland 13, O.; Galveston, Tex.; Hon 
lulu 11, T. H.; Houston 2, Tex.; Los Angeles 14, Cal.; Mobile 3, Ala.; New Orleans 12, La.; Philadelphia 6, 
Pa.; San Francisco 5, Cal. 


LET'S ALL BACK THE ATTACK! 


Buy War Bonds and Stamps 











GALVESTON 


America’s Outstanding Port 


Quick Dispatch 
On the Open Sea 
GALVESTON WHARVES 


ESTABLISHED 1854 
GEO. SEALY, Chairman F. W. PARKER, General Manager 


(Kansas City Office: 1200 Board of Trade Building) 
(Dallas Office: 1005 Cotton Exchange Building) 

















Tratfic Club Doings 


Items for this column are solicited and when they are sent and not 
published it is because they are inappropriate or not timely. Copies 
of a club’s publication or the notices it sends to members are 
usually not sufficient, because often they are received too late to be 
of value. THE Trarric WorLD goes to press in Chicago Friday of 
each week. News of coming or past events, such as meetings, din- 
ners and election of officers, is desired. If publicity is looked for it. 
should be made the duty of someone in the club to keep us ade 
quately and promptly informed.—Editor THs TRAFFIC WoRLD, 





The Oklahoma City Transportation Club has elected and 
installed the followinng officers: President, Frank J. Bon- 
durant, traffic manager, Harbour-Longmire Company; first 
vice-president, J. O. Roberts, traffic manager, Southwestern 
Cotton Oil Company; second vice-president, Lawrence D. Luper, 
manager, Luper Transport Company; third vice-president, Ray 
Scheele, commercial agent, National Carloading Corporation; 
secretary-treasurer, Meryl W. Bell, traveling representative, 
Frisco Lines; members, board of directors, A. W. Jenkins, traf- 
fie manager, Black, Sivalls and Bryson, Inc.; Melvin N. Nelson, 
commercial freight agent, Santa Fe Railway; Howard Glasgow, 
traffic manager, T. G. and Y. Stores Company; John O. Younger, 
assistant general freight agent, Rock Island Lines. 





The Triple Cities Traffic Club of Johnson City, Binghamp- 
ton and Endicott, N. Y., has elected the followinng officers: 
President, George H. Brewster; vice-president, Glenn K. Doo- 
little; secretary, L. A. Hillman; treasurer, Philip Adler. They 
were installed at the annual dinner at the Arlington Hotel, 
Binghampton, March 16. Brig. Gen. Clarence H. Kells, com- 
manding general, Boston port of embarkation, U. S. Army, 
spoke on “The Over-All War Transportation Problems.” Wal- 
ter P. Lindsay, Remington-Rand Propeller Division, Inc., was 


toastmaster. Mr. Brewster was chairman of the committee on 
arrangements. 





The Traffic Club of Rome, N. Y., at an election dinner 
meeting March 15, reelected H. D. Beaver, Jr., traffic manager, 
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Revere Copper and Brass, Inc., president. E. W. Towne, freight 
agent, New York, Ontario and Western, was reelected secre 
tary. Others elected included: Vice-president, George Tolnitch, 
traffic manager, Union Fork and Hoe Company; treasurer, | 
L. J. Wunsch, traffic manager, Rome Strip Steel Company; | 
members, board. of»directors, L. J. Briggs, traffie manager, 
Revere Copper and Brass, Inc.; F. C. McKevitt, traffic manager, 
Rome Cable Company; G. G. Fike, traffic manager, Rome Map. 
ufacturing Company; L. A. Coleman, manager, Coleman Broth.| 
ers Trucking Company. The annual ladies night meeting will] 
be held April 19. The entertainment committee, of which Mr 
McKevitt is chairman, has charge of arrangements. 





George W. Leyhe, new president of the Transportation Club 
of Atlanta; was born and reared in 
Chicago and educated in the grade and Fe 
high schools there. He took evening 3 

courses in traffic and transportation Bam 
law. His first job was in the Chicago) 
local freight office of the Grand Trunk) 
Railway. After six years, he went with] 
Anderson and Gustafson, Inc., petro-| 
leum refiners and marketers, for whom 
he worked in the traffic department af} 
Chicago and at Fort Worth, Texas. I 
1922, he accepted a job in the transpor-) 
tation department of Armour and Com 
pany at Chicago. Eleven years later) 
when the general offices of the Armour 
Fertilizer Works were moved to At- 
lanta, Ga., he was transferred to that 
city qs traffic manager, the position he 
now holds. He was one of the seven- 
teen charter members of the Junior 
Traffic Club of Chicago, organized in 
1923, .and still retains non-resident 
membership in that club. He is a member of the traffic commit- 
tee of the National Fertilizer Association. 








The Traffic Club of Erie, Pa., will hold its annual dinner 
at the Masonic Temple May 11. 





The Junior Traffic Club of Chicago will hold its annual 


is the science of supplying everything necessary for the success- 
ful prosecution of a war, in the right amount, at the right time, to 
the right place—a science in which railroads play a vital role. 
Perfect shipping and adequate and dependable transportation 


will speed the day of Victory. 





Bridging New England and Eastern Canada with the South 
and West, the Delaware and Hudson's contribution to the war 
effort is the movement of a record-breaking volume of war traffic 
without delay, with safety and assurance. 


HANDLE FREIGHT CAREFULLY AND PREVENT LOSS AND DAMAGE 


Help “RAILROAD” the Axis 


BUY MORE WAR BONDS 
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Helping Keep America on the Move! 


prs Te days, our Long Distance Moving is meeting a mighty important part of Uncle Sam's needs— 


the need for getting Household Goods and Office Equipment to new localities quickly, efficiently, 


— safely —with undivided responsibility. « Our experience and facilities are available to YOU —to or 
from every state of the Union—right now! Call one of our Agents—or write the General Offices direct. 


Experienced packers All vans are designed 
who know the hazards x ‘ 
exclusively for furni- 
ist " 

of Long Distance Mov ture moving. High 
ing give each item the speed, weatherproof, 


. . t _ 
care it requires to as dust-proof equipment; 


sure its safe arrival— 
company owned and 
using special equip- apereted. 


ment where needed. 





Regardless of the dis- 


tance moved, the same 








Special covers and driver goes all the way 


pads, manufactured in through. He is in daily 


our own shops, are pro- contact with the home 


vided for safety and office, and is required 


protection. to sleep in a hotel each 


night. We operate no 


sleeper cabs. 





From start to finish, a United Van 
Move is complete, dependable, 
fully responsible. There's nothing 


UNITED VAN LINES, Inc. 


Jo and From Everywhere 


General Offices—884 HODIAMONT AVE. ¢ ST. LOUIS 12, MISSOURI 





destroys morale like in an inefficient 
move. Guard morale—move the 
United Van way. 
















































































































































































































































































ALABAMA 
BIRMINGHAM—Ala. oe Exp.,Inc. 
ANNISTON—Ledbetter Trans. Co. 
FLORENCE—Johnson Trans. Co. 


ARIZONA 


PHOENIX—Arrow Van & Storage 
TUCSON—The City Trans. Co. 
ARKANSAS 
FAYETTEVILLE—Red Ball Trf. & Stg. 
HOT SPRINGS—Hot Springs Trf. Co. 
LITTLE ROCK—Merchants Trf. & 
Whse. Co. 

CALIFORNIA 
BERKELEY—Berkeley Trf. & Stg. Co. 
LOS ANGELES—Fidelity Van & Stg. Co. 
LOS ANGELES—United Van Lines, Inc., 

Western District Office 
OAKLAND—Palace Van & Stg. Co. 
PALO ALTO—Atlas Trans. Co. 
PASADENA—Crown Trf. & Stg. Co. 
SACRAMENTO—Western Van & Stg. 
SAN DIEGO—Triangle Trf. & Stg. Co. 
SAN FRANCISCO—Pierce-Rodolph Stg. 

COLORADO 
DENVER—Johnson Mov. & Stg. Co. 
LAJUNTA—Hubbard's Trf. & Stg. Co. 
PUEBLO—Acorn Stg. & Trf. Co. 
ROCKY FORD—Jackson Trf. & Stg. Co. 


CONNECTICUT 
HARTFORD—George E. Dewey Co. 
NEW HAVEN—Bellin & Powell 
STAMFORD—Sabini's 


DELAWARE 
Contact Philadelphia, Penn., Agent 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
WASHINGTON, D. C.—Amer Storage 
FLORIDA 
BRADENTON & SARASOTA — Sara- 


sota Trf. & Stg. Co. 
JACKSONVILLE—Delcher Bros. Mov. 


. & Stg. Co. 
ST. PETERSBU RG—Ace Trans. Co. 
TALLAHASSEE—Harrell Trf. & Stg. Co. 
WEST PALM BEACH—Daniels & Son 
Trf. & Stg. 
GEORGIA 
ATLANTA—Cherry Trf. & Stg. Co. 


IDAHO 


NAMPA—Ords Trf. Co. 
POCATELLO—Hawkes Trf. & Stg. Co. 
ILLINOIS 
BLOOMINGTON—Oesch Trf. Co. 
CHICAGO—Fernstrom Fireproof Whse. 
COLLINSVILLE—Willoughby Mov. & 
Trk. Co. 
EDWARDSVILLE—Buckles Trf. & Whse. 
MACOMB—McLean's Del. Ser. 
MOLINE—Knight Trf. & Stg. 
OAKLAND—Pierson Trans., Inc. 
PEORIA—W. H. Koch Trans. Co. 
ROCKFORD—Gitchell Trf. Co. 
SPRINGFIELD — Chas. B. Williams 


Trans. 

INDIANA 
EVANSVILLE—Service Trans. Co. 
INDIANAPOLIS—Rosner Trf. & Stg. Co. 
TERRE HAUTE—Conrad Trans. Co. 

IOWA 
COUNCIL BLUFFS—Walt's Van & Stg. 
WEST BURLINGTON — Orchard City 


Line 
KANSAS 
EMPORIA—Fleming-Choate Trf. & Stg. 
GARDEN CITY—Near Trf. Co. 
HUTCHINSON—Central Warehouse 
MANHATTAN—Reliable Trf. & Stg. 
TOPEKA—Hasty Cab Trf. Co. 
WICHITA—LeKron & Woodring Stg. 
KENTUCKY 


FRANKFORT—Perkins Trf. Lines 
LOUISVILLE—V. D. Morgan Van Serv. 


& Stg. 
MAYFIELD—Gillums Trf. Co. 
LOUISIANA 


BATON ROUGE—Geo. W. Garig Trans. 
LAFAYETTE—Barras Trf. Lines 
NEW ORLEANS—H. G. Bauer Moving 


& Stg. 
SHREVEPORT—Herrin Trf. & Whse. 
MAINE 
PORTLAND—Linneken Moving 


MARYLAND 
BALTIMORE—Strippy Stg. & Mov. Co. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


NEW BEDFORD—A. D. McMullen Co. 
PITTSFIELD—Pittsfield Yellow Cab Pkg. 


Del. 
SPRINGFIELD — Contact Hartford, 
Conn., Agent 


MICHIGAN 


BATTLE CREEK—Lafler Moving 
DETROIT—Cadillac Stg. 

GRAND RAPIDS—Shank Stg. 
JACKSON—Jackson Stg. & Trk. Co. 
KALAMAZOO—Ransler Trans. 


MINNESOTA 


BEMIDJI—Midnite Exp. 
CROOKSTON—Midnite Exp. 
DETROIT LAKES—Midnite Exp. 
DULUTH—Midnite Exp. 
MINNEAPOLIS AND ST. PAUL — 
Mohawk Trf. & Stg. Co. 
WINDOM—Osteboe Motorways 


MISSISSIPPI 
Contact Home Office 


MISSOURI 
BOONVILLE—F. E. Boehm Trans. Line 
CARTHAGE—Hancock Trans. Co. 
FARMINGTON—Sanders Truck Line 
JEFFERSON CITY—O. J. Bernskoetter 
JOPLIN—Tri-State Motor Lines 
HANNIBAL — Hannibal-Quincy Truck 

Lines 
KANSAS CITY—Southside Trans. 
POPLAR BLUFF — Robertson Truck 
Lines 
ST. JOSEPH—Smallwood Trf. & Stg. Co. 
ST. LOUIS—Sloan's Moving & Stg. Co. 
SPRINGFIELD—R. Sanders Trf. & Stg. 


MONTANA 
BILLINGS—Billings Stg. & Whse. Co. 
BUTTE—Kitto's Trans. & Stg. 
HAVRE—United Trf. & Stg. Co. 

(Covers Great Falls, Glasgow) 
HELENA—Brent's Mvg. & Stg. 
MISSOULA—Cater Trans. & Stg. Co. 


NEBRASKA 


KEARNEY—Brown Trf. & Stg. 
LINCOLN—Neylon Bros. Frt. Lines 
NORTH PLATTE—Baker Tfr. & Stg. 


NEVADA 
RENO—Pearl Upson Trf. & Stg. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 
CONCORD—Tony A. Lamy 


NEW JERSEY 
ATLANTIC CITY—Capitol Furn. & Stg. 
NEWARK—Vanderhoof-Lafayette Whse. 
TEANECK—Santini Bros., Inc. 
TRENTON—Pierce Van Lines 


NEW MEXICO 
CLOVIS—Abe Williams Whse. & Truck 
Terminal 
HOBBS—Hobbs Trans. & Stg. 
LAS VEGAS—Hayward’s Trf. Co. 
SANTA FE—Mac’s Trf. & Stg. Co. 
SILVER CITY—Hann Trf. & Coal Co. 


NEW YORK 
ALBANY—McArdle & Casazza 
BATAVIA—Forsyth Trkg. Co. 
BINGHAMPTON—Mollen Trf. & Stg. 
BUFFALO—Geo. J. Cook, Inc. 
HORNELL—Murphy Trkg. Co. 
JAMESTOWN—D. & H. Motor Frt. Co. 
NEW YORK—Santini Bros., Inc. 
UTICA—Broad Street Whse. 


NORTH DAKOTA 
BISMARCK—Midnite Exp. 
CARRINGTON—Midnite Exp. 
DEVILS LAKE—Midnite Exp. 
FARGO—Midnite Exp. 

GRAND FORKS—Midnite Exp. 
JAMESTOWN—Midnite Exp. 
MINOT—Midnite Exp. 


NORTH CAROLINA 
DURHAM—I. M. Hill Trf. 
HIGH POINT—City Trf. & Stg. Co. 
WINSTON-SALEM — Disher Trf. & Stg. 
WILMINGTON—Gardner Trf. & Stg. 


OHIO 
ALLIANCE—H. P. Miller 
CLEVELAND—United Van Lines, Inc. 
COLUMBUS—Eastwood Stg. Co. 
DAYTON—Theodore Kuehn Movers 
LANCASTER—Lancaster Trf. & Stg. Co. 
MARIETTA—Westside Trf. & Stg. Co. 
PORTSMOUTH—Roby Pitts Trf. 
SPRINGFIELD—Rollins Trf. 
TOLEDO—Toledo Van & Stg. Co. 
WARREN—Komroy & Bock 
ZANESVILLE—Putman Trans. & Stg. 


OREGON 
PORTLAND—Oregon Trans. Co. 


OKLAHOMA 
ARDMORE—Echols Trf. & Stg. Co. 


WAREHOUSE FACILITIES 


Jn Princepatl Ct 106 


Modern, up-to-date, fireproof warehouses are owned and operated by 
United Van Lines Agents to provide complete storage service All United Van 
Lines Agents are reputable Warehouse Men in their own communities. 





UNITED VAN LINES, 






Inc. 








JINGTED Van LINES | 
AM Over the United Hales! 


OKLAHOMA CiITY—Warren Trf. & Stg. 
PRYOR—Qualls Trf. & Stg. Co. 
SAPULPA—Red Ball Trf. & Stg. Co. 
TULSA—Arco Whse., Inc. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
ALTOONA—Drenning Del. Serv. 
BETHLEHEM—Lazarus Twentieth Cen- 

tury Stg. 
ALLENTOWN—Lazarus Twentieth Cen- 

tury Stg. 
BLAIRSVILLE—E. H. Bergman & Sons 
BRISTOL—Chas. W. Buntin Exp. 
ERIE—Ben F. Fields 
HAZELTON—Alto Trkg. Co. 
LANSDALE—Lansdale-PhiladelphiaExp. 
PHILADELPHIA—Quaker Storage Co. 
PITTSBURGH—Hubert Trf. & Stg. Co. 
READING—O'Brien’s Del. Serv. 
SCRANTON—Caddon's Mov. & Stg. Co. 
HARRISBURG—H. A. Hartman & Son 
WILKES-BARRE—State Trans. 


RHODE ISLAND 
PROVIDENCE—Paquin's Stg. Whse. 
WESTERLY—Thomas H. Collings 


SOUTH CAROLINA 
WALTERBORO—Nilson Motor Exp. 


SOUTH DAKOTA 
ABERDEEN—Shafer Trans., Inc. 


TENNESSEE 
CHATTANOOGA—Main St. Trans. & 


Stg. 
KNOXVILLE—Fireproof Stg. & Van 
MEMPHIS—Armstrong Trans. 
NASHVILLE—The Covert Mov. & Stg. 
TEXAS 
ABILENE—W. T. Wilson Trf. & Stg. Co. 
AMARILLO—Panhandle Trans. Co. 
AUSTIN—Patton Trans. 
BIG SPRINGS—Big Springs Trans. 
BROWNWOOD—Jack Pitts Trf. & Stg. 
DALLAS—B8ryan & Poak Trans. 
EL PASO—Buckner Trans. 
GALVESTON—R. S. Loveless Trf. Co. 
GREENVILLE—Frank Wolfe's Bonded 
Whse. , 
HOUSTON—W. R. Smith Trf. Co. 
LONGVIEW—Velvin Trans. Co. 
LUBBOCK—Armstrong Whse. & Trf. Co. 
McALLEN—McAlien Bonded Whse. 
McKINNEY—O. F. Foster Trans. 
SAN ANGELO—City Trf. & Stg. Co. 
PORT ARTHUR—4J. Imhoff & Sons 
SAN ANTONIO—L. W. Culver Stg. & 
Trf. Co. 
SWEETWATER—A. L. Trowbridge Trf. 
TEXARKANA—Carmack Trf. 
WACO—W. M. Kelly Trf. & Stg. Co. 
WAXAHACHUE—Moffetts Transporta- 
tion 
WICHITA FALLS—C. & S. Transporta- 


tion 
UTAH 
CEDAR CITY—Jos. J. Milne Trkg. 
SALT LAKE CITY—Keyser Mov. & Stg. 


VERMONT 


BURLINGTON—Formans Trf. Co. 
ST. JOHNSBURY—St. Johnsbury Trkg. 


VIRGINIA 
DANVILLE—DuBose Trans. 
HARRISONBURG—J. S. Denton & Sons 
PETERSBURG—T. W. Mayton Trf. 
ROANOKE—Lawrence Trf. & Stg. 
STAUNTON—J. C. Boward's Truck Line 


WASHINGTON 


SEATTLE—City Trf. & Stg. Co. 
SPOKANE—Cater Trf. & Stg. Co. 


WEST VIRGINIA 


BLUEFIELD—Aliff Trf. Co. 
CHARLESTON—J. L. Birch Trf. & Stg. 
CLARKSBURG—A. R. Carmichael Trf. 
FAIRMONT—Ray Thomas Trf. & Stg. 
LOGAN—Logan Trf. Co. 
MORGANTOWN—O. J. White Trf. 


WISCONSIN 


EAU CLAIRE—Sioux Stg. & Frdg. Co. 
MADISON—Heick Trf. & Stg. Co. 


MILWAUKEE — Michael J. Kortsch 
Mov. & Stg. 
WYOMING 


CASPER—Castledine Trf. & Stg. Co. 
CHEYENNE—Midwest Trf. & Stg. 
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PERFECT SHIPPING... 


a worthy year round objective 
—all the more worthy during 
these days when every ship- 
mentis astep toward Victory! 


utlindton 
Houte | 





1 
FROM ae FOR EXPORT TO: 


' i Domestic Car , 
New York, | Philadelphia, pcsne icine Tampa, Fla. Mobile, Ala. 
N. Y Pa to All Points in Pensacola, Fla. Eagle Pass, Texas 


Oklahoma and New Orleans, La. Los Angeles, Calif. 
Baltimore & Pennsylvania 


Texas 


San Francisco, Calif. 
Ohio Railroad Railroad 
Port Everglades, Fla. 
Pier 21, Pier 10, . 
Laredo, Texas 
East River Ft. Walnut St. 







Main Office: Philadelphia Office: 976 Drexel Bldg: 
17 BATTERY PLACE, NEW YORK Telephone Lombard 8569 


New Orleans Office: 607 Maritime Bldg. 
Telephone WHitehall 3-0457-0371-0373 Telephone Magnolia 0519 
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spring dinner and installation of officers April 11. Dr. Leverett 
S. Lyon, chief executive officer, Chicago Association of Com- 
merce, will speak on “Post-War Problems.” J. A. Burkley is 
chairman of the committee on arrangements. 





At a luncheon meeting of the Traffic Club of Minneapolis 
March 23, Capt. Paul Rush, U. S. Army, spoke on his expe- 


riences aS a prisoner in Japan. L. E. Edwards was chairman 
for the day. 





T. B. Pollard, traffic manager, Gray and Dudley Company, 
was elected president of the Traffic and Transportation Club of 
Nashville at a meeting at the Noel 
Hotel, March 17. He received his edu- 
cation at Trinity High School and Bat- 
tle Ground Academy, Franklin, Tenn., 
and began work in transportation in 
1930. He was appointed to his present 
position in 1937. The following were 
elected to serve with him: Vice-pres- 
ident, S. D. Swann, general agent, 
Cotton Belt Railway; secretary, Lewis 
Bowker, traffic service agent, Illinois 
Central; treasurer, John Tyree, com- 
mercial agent, Johnson Freight Lines; 
historian, T. A. Patrick, district freight 
agent, Southern Railway; members of 
the board of governors, C. M. Cox, 
division freight agent, Louisville and 
Nashville Railroad; W. C. McDaniel, 
secretary and treasurer, Industrial 
Tractor Company; Harry D. Lorrance, traffic manager, Con- 
solidated-Vultee Aircraft Corporation; George F. Clark, traffic 
agent, Nashville, Chattanooga and St. Louis Railroad; W. A. 
Gunn, traffic manager, Ralston Purina Company; J. A. Mills, 
general agent, Missouri Pacific Railroad; Harry W. Riley, com- 
mercial agent, Service Lines, Inc. Wiley W. Horn, manager, 
Southeastern Motor Truck Lines, retiring president, automat- 
ically became a member of the board of governors. 








R. H. Warmee, promotion manager, Minneapolis-Honeywell 
Regulator Company, will speak on “Today’s Visions—Tomor- 
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row’s Realities” at a bi-monthly dinner meeting of the Traffic 
Club of Pittsburgh at the Fort Pitt Hotel March 27. 





Frank I. Dufenhorst, new president of the Fox Valley Traffic 
Club, was born at Hales Corners, Wis, 
After finishing high school he attended 
the business school in Milwaukee, an 
later took courses at the Central Y. M, 
C. A. school in Chicago. He began work 
with the Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul 
and Pacific in 1936 as stenographer. 
clerk in the tax department at Milwav. 
kee, and was transferred, with the de. 
partment, to Chicago in 1937. In 1939 he 
moved over to the general freight de. 
partment and, six months later, was 
promoted to the general agent’s office, 
In May, 1942, he was promoted to his 
present job as rate clerk in that office, 
He lives at Elgin, Ill. He has been a 
member of the Fox Valley Traffic Club 
since 1939, has served on several of its 
committees, and was its vice-president 
in 1943. 
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At the monthly dinner meeting of the Traffic Club of Hamil- ff 
ton, Ontario March 16, Harold Leather spoke on his observa- § 
tions in England while on a recent trip there in the interest of § 
the Canadian Red Cross Society. 








At a monthly meeting of the Flint, Mich., Traffic Club 
March 16, Austin Grant, news commentator, spoke on “Think- 
ing Frontiers of Tomorrow.” S. L. Dobbs, president of the club, i 
spoke in tribute to Director Eastman. Approximately 140 mem- 
bers attended. The club’s membership has increased from 90 - 
to 210 in the last month. 





The following additional changes in the list of traffic clubs | 
published in the Traffic World February 26 have been received: 
Women’s Traffic and Transportation Club of New Orleans, Mrs. 

Justin Heno, president; Industrial Traffic Managers Association 





Safe Packing — First Step 
in PERFECT SHIPPING to--- 


The last step in war production—the one that deter- 
mines the value of all the labor that has gone before— 
is the safe packing of materials for delivery. Damage 
in transit wastes ALL that has been put into a shipment 
—and must be prevented. ; 


TON | 
AMERICAS IE 


This month the men and women of production renew 
their vow to the fighting front—“we will make the 
best... deliver it in the best condition.” 


This month accents Signode Steel Strapping Company’s 
year-round job of giving production the best in 
shipping safety, and service. 


PRODUCTION 





\ 

<a 

Call on your nearby Signode = 
representative at any time—to as- 3 
sist you on any shipping problem. , 
® 

- 

Steed S a 

trapping Company \ ° 


2613 N. Western Avenue, Chicago 47, Illinois 
Brooklyn, N. Y.: 364 Furman St. San Francisco, Calif.: 451 Bryant St. 
Signode Steel Strapping Meets All Federal Strapping Specifications 
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If a ball were held immova- 
ble and you hit it that hard, 
it would be crushed . . . but in 
mid-air it rides with the sesipilait; 
and the force of the blow is 


cushioned by free movement. 












MOVEMENT CUSHIONS THE SHOCK! The same principle, in the 
Duryea Cushion Underframe, gives you SHOCKPROOF SHIPPING 


In the same way, free movement in the Duryea 
Cushion Underframe cushions any impact; slack is 
reduced to a pre-determined ideal, and the shock 
is traveled the entire length of the car by floating 
center sills. Car and lading ride over the blow. 


How the Duryea Cushion Underframe Contributes to Victory 
PROTECTS car and lading, prolongs SAVES MONEY usually spent for 











a 50-ton car, loaded to capacity, coupling 


at a speed of 4 m.p.h.: CONVENTIONAL 


ps 


Needs less packing and bracing. type, for average Duryea gear. 













car life, cuts damage claims. maintenance on every part of car. 
j PERMITS higher handling speeds. COMPLEMENTS air brake; Duryea cars 
Here’s what actually happens ELIMINATES gear replacements main- Withstand abrupt stops. 
fi . . . when two stationary freight cars taining efficiency for life of car. CUTS SLACK to pre-determined ideal. 
[oe ore asa ee SAVES TIME loading and unloading. COSTS NO MORE than conventional 
; 


oe. 4. Beer ees CORPORATION 
30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N.Y. - Field Building, Chicago 3, Ill. 
725 Fifteenth Street, N. W., Washington 5, D. C. 


wn 






WW 









ee 


B 
CAR (A): Draft gear “goes solid,” car 
receives almost entire impact. 


DURYEA CAR (B): Shock absorbed 
by cushion gear, car and lading are 
eomparatively undisturbed. 
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of Baltimore, H. W. Oliver, president, and J. Sommerfeld, sec- 
retary. : 


The Traffic Club of New York will hold a Perfect Shipping 
Month meeting March 28. The following will speak: R. A. 
Fasold, special representative, freight claim division, Associa- 
tion of American Railroads; E. B. De Vilbiss, superintendent, 
insurance, Pennsylvania Railroad; H. M. Frazer, vice-genéral 
chairman, National Management Committee for Perfect ,Ship- 
ping Month and traffic manager, F. W. Woolworth Company. 


An Easter party for members’ children will be held April 8.. 


Godfrey A. Bahler, new president of the Transportation 
Club of Peoria, began work in 1903 
with the Southern Pacific Railway in 
California. In 1913, he left the railroad 
to become manager of Bishop and 
Bahler, industrial traffic managers and 
export forwarders, at San Francisco. 
In 1925 he was appointed general traffic 
manager for the Caterpillar Tractor 
Company, Peoria, Ill., the position he 
now holds. He served for some years 
as alternate general chairman of the 
Midwest Shippers’ Advisory Board and 
has been active in several organizations 
in claim prevention work. He has also 
served as chairman of the export and 
import committee and the passenger 
traffic committee of the National In- 
dustrial Traffic League. 


The sound color film “Canada Coast to Coast” will be 
shown at a luncheon meeting of the Traffic Club of St. Louis 
March 27. The showing was sponsored by J. H. Decker, district 
freight agent, Canadian Pacific, and F. F. Hardy, general pas- 
senger agent, Soo Line. 


At the monthly meeting of the Women’s Traffic and Trans- 
portation Club of New Orleans March 14, Mrs. Justin Heno 
received two war bonds totaling $75 as the award for taking 
second place in the annual essay contest of the Associated 
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Traffic Clubs of America. J. E. Fitzwilson, former president of 
the Traffic Club of New Orleans, made the presentation. After 
the meeting, members attended a party held by Mrs. Heno, 
who is president of the club. 


The Fort Worth, Tex., Traffic Club, at a luncheon meeting! 
March 20, was host to 69 members of the Transportation Cluh 
of Dallas. The Dallas club presented a program of entertains 
ment, including an exhibition of magic tricks by Major Gordoy 
Maddox, Civil Air Patrol. The Dallas club’s program commit- 
tee was headed by D. R. Alexander, and Frank O’Kane of 
Fort Worth club was chairman of the committee on arrange) 
ments, 


The Junior Traffic Club of Kansas City will hold a “forty. 
niner”’ party at the Garrett Hall March 31. There will be 
dancing, and card and other games. 


The Transportation Club of Des Moines, Ia., held a party 
at the Hotel Kirkwood March 20. The film “War Department 
Reports” was shown by Gordon Burris, club member and naval 
recruiting officer. Harley C. Shirer, traffic agent, Chicagg 
Great Western, president, reported on the annual meeting of 
the Associated Traffic Clubs of America held at Clevelang 
February 24. There was a program of entertainment, and 
freshments were served. 


M. J. Shaner has been appointed editor 6f the Sand House) 
monthly publication of the Birmingham, Ala., Traffic and Trans 
portation Club. 


The Transportation Club of St. Paul, Minn., held an enters 
tainment day luncheon meeting March 21. James D. Nankivell, 
Jr., chairman of the entertainment committee, was in charge,’ 


Col. W. J. Williamson, chief, traffic control division, trans-| 
portation corps, U. S. Army, was guest speaker at a railroad] 
night dinner meeting of the Pacific Traffic Association of] 
San Francisco March 24. W. G. Curtiss was chairman of the 
committee on arrangements. 


The Traffic Club of Syracuse, N. Y., sponsored an April] 
Perfect Shipping meeting March 20 in lieu of its regular meet-} 


50 Secondhand Double Sheathed Box Cars, 40 Ton Capacity 


Steel Ends and Outside Steel Roofs 


Wood Sides and Floors 


Trucks—Cast Steel Side Frames 
Quotations Gladly Furnished on Request 


RAILWAY ACCESSORIES COMPANY 


4100 CAREW TOWER, CINCINNATI 2, OHIO ; 





Thank You, Shippers 


. . . for every minute, hour and day you've 
contributed to faster loading and unloading 
of cars; for loading cars heavier; for ordering 
cars only to your actual current requirements. 


You’ve helped us a lot in meeting the un- 
paralleled demands for the swift, sure move- 


ment of freight, military and civilian, in an 
America at war. 


T. L. Bothwell, General Freight Traffic Manager 
Santa Fe System Lines, Chicago, Illinots 


Serving America in War and Peace 
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The abstracts of tariff filings, rejections, suspen- 
sions, etc., as printed in each issue of THE DAILY 
TRAFFIC WORLD enable subscribers always to be 
sure their tariff files are up-to-date. 
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March 28—Albany, N. Y.—Ten Eyck Hotel—Jt. Bd. 42: 
MC 104735—C. Burdick, Jr., Clinton Corners, N. Y. 
March 28—Albany, N. Y.—Ten Eyck Hotel—Jt.. Bd. 227: 


MC 19881 Sub. 2—Imperial Freight Lines, Albany, N. Y., certificate 
to extend operations. 


ns See te at inaied 





March 
ing. Approximately 150 shipper and carrier representatives 
attended. William S. Carter, president, presided. t th re ; “: : 
3 : Docket of the Commission 
The Charlotte, N. C., Traffic and Transportation Club will 
hold a monthly dinner meeting at Thacker’s Restaurant March 
28. Dr. Oren Moore will speak. NOTB—Items in the docket marked with an asterisk (*) have been 
added since the last issue of THE TRAFFIC WoRLD. New assignments 
The Calumet Transportation Association will hold its an- now on the Commission’s docket of dates later than herein shown 
nual dinner dance at the Windermere Hotel West, Chicago, will not bear asterisks when they do appear. Current cancellations 
April 22 and postponements announced too late to show the change in this 
Pp ‘ doeket witl be noted eleowhere. 
The Oakland, Cal., Traffic Club held a railroad night dinner 
meeting March 21 at which W. W. Hale, vice-president, system — 7M. Ve ae ae ae ee ant © 
freight traffic, Southern Pacific, spoke. The motion picture MC 104836—C. Wisdom, Ellenville, N. Y., certificate. 
“Industry Goes to War” was shown by arrangement with the MC 104864—H. Kyer, Hoosick Falls, N. Y., permit. 
Pacific Gas and Electric Company. Bob McDonald presided. March 27—Amarillo, Tex.—Capitol Hotel—Examiner Clifford: 
MC F-1938—R. C. Bowert, control; Bowen Motor Coaches, purchase, 
‘ _ W. H. Woodlief 
At the annual meeting of the Traffic Club of Washington, : : 
D. C., March 22, the following officers were elected: President, March 27—Bluefield, W. Va.—U. S. Ct.—Examiner Winson: 
. ’ is - ee : i 5 i 
C. A. Miller, general agent, Chicago and North Western; vice ? “a vthenonge  . control; Consolidated Bus Lines, Inc., control, 
- president, Rowland E. Dobbins, senior traffic officer, Food M i ae a i ee 
Distribution Administration; second vice president, Gaylord a ae Poole ye Breen yas Mngg gorge “i 
Allen, general agent, Union Pacific; secretary-treasurer, Charles nareh. Bi+-Colusibies, ObtiMtate Conia.—Txasetnes Rice: 
E. Milford, administrative officer in finance office, U. S. army; 25020—Rates on crushed stone, gravel and slag within the state of 
a of the board of governors, Walter W. Coe, G. N. Ohio. 
Smull, Lt. Col. I. C. Olsen, Arden W. Lloyd, cC .A Cromwell, March 27—Washington, D. C.—Commissioner Porter and Examine 
A. A. Gallagher, and S. C. Smith. Copenhafer: — 
w-543—Seatrain Lines, Inc., common carrier applications. 
mere : sti March 27—Wichita, Kans.—Broadview Hotel—Jt. Bds. 36 and 52: 
The Rev. Phillip Yung Lee will speak on “China and Her MC 3102 Sub. 4—City ‘Transfer & Storage Co., Hutchinson, Kans. 
People” at a luncheon meeting of the Los Angeles Transporta- certificate to extend operations. 
tion Club March 27. Harry Creemens, Los Angeles Ware- MC 30605 Sub. 42—Santa Fe Trail Transportation Co., Wichita, Kans., 
house, will be chairman for the day. certificate to extend operations. 
MC 30600 Sub. 40—Santa Fe Trail Transportation Co., Wichita, Kans,, 
certificate or permit. N¢ 
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@ COMPLETE MODERN STORAGE AND DISTRIBUTION FACILITIES 
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ALCOA STEAMSHIP COMPANY, INC. 
serving 


BERMUDA 
VIRGIN ISLANDS 
TRINIDAD 
BRITISH WEST INDIES 
BRITISH and NETHERLANDS 
GUIANA and VENEZUELA 


For particulars apply 


ALCOA STEAMSHIP COMPANY, INC. 
240 Conway Bldg., Chicago Randolph 4730 


NORFOLE, VA.: 621 Citizens Bank Bldg. 
BALTIMORE, MD.: 710 Garrett Bldg. 
NEW ORLEANS, LA.: 1512 Amer. Bank Bldg. 
MOBILE, ALA.: 500 North Commerce St. 
NEW YORK, N. Y.: 17 Battery Place 
MONTREAL, CAN.: 276 St. James St. West 















for Airline Information, use the book 
the Airlines use 


UNIVERSAL AIRLINE SCHEDULES 


The most complete Airline 
Schedules book published. 
Issued every month — over 160 pages — correction 
supplements between issues! 


cd 


AIRLINE SCHEDULES MAPS 
United States Mexico Canada Caribbean 
Canada South America Alaska Mexico 
Alaska Caribbean South America United States 
Europe 


AIRLINE REGULATIONS 


Priorities, Reservations, Baggage 
Children, Refunds 


AIRLINE RATES 
Passenger - Mail - Express 
(Domestic and Foreign) 


CURRENCY PASSPORTS AND VISAES 
(Foreign Exchange rates) (Corrected every Month) 


SUBSCRIPTION $5.00 (12 issues and supplements) 


write for sample 
copy today— 


AMERICAN AVIATION ASSOCIATION, Inc. 


ROOM 302 - 1317 F STREET, N. W. 
| WASHINGTON 4, D. C. | 
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FREE 


Over 

se Bound Folder of wer 

bigtneeor “World-Wide 
Traffic Forms 





HORDER’S “WORLD-WIDE” TRAFFIC 
FORMS .. EXPORT AND DOMESTIC 


—are constantly revised and conform to 
the latest United States regulations and 
consular requirements. They are the au- 
thoritative line. Let us send you a com- 
plete set of bound samples for your files. 
We will also print special forms to fill 
your own specific needs. 


Sample Book Supply is lim- 
ited. Please attach your com- 
pany letterhead. 


“First with the Latest Forms" 


231 So. Jefferson St., Chicago 6, Illinois 
All Telephones FRAnklin 6760 


Horders, Inc. 
231 So. Jefferson St., Chicago 6, Ill. 
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March 28—Cincinnati, O.—Gibson Hotel—Examiner Winson: 

* MC F-2418—Cincinnati, Newport & Covington Ry., issuance of note. 

* MC F-2419—C, Allen, Jr., et al., control, Cincinnati, Newport & Cov- 
ington Ry. and Dixie Traction Co. 

March 28—Wichita, Kans.—Broadview Hotel—Jt. Bd. 180: 

MC 38600 Sub. 1—Interlocking Stave Silo Co., Inc., Wichita, Kans., 
certificate to extend operations. 

March 29—Dallas, Tex.—Baker Hotel—Examiner Clifford: 

* MC F-2432—A. C. Allyn & Co., Inc., et al., control; Lone Star 
Coaches, Inc., control; Bowen Motor Coaches, Merger—Highway 
Transportation Co. 

* MC F-2468—W. D. Bradley and G. Whitehead, control; 
Fast Motor Lines, Inc. 


March 29—Indianapolis, Ind.—U. S. Ct.—Examiner Winson: 
* MC F-2381—V. W. and H. W. Lee, control; Carolina Motor Express 
Lines, Inc., purchase; Lett & Company of Indiana, Inc. 
* MC F-2382—W. L. Draper and H. G. Bour, control; Evans Lines, Inc., 
purchase, Lett & Company of Indiana, Inc. 
March 29—Rochester, Minn.—City Hall—Examiner Peterson: 
MC 42525 Sub. 1—Carey Transfer & Storage, Rochester, Minn. 
March 29—San Francisco, Calif.—Monadnock Bldg.—Jt. Bd. 78: 
MC 33641 Sub. 5—Interstate Motor Lines, Inc., Salt Lake City, Utah, 
certificate to extend operations. 
March 29—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Johnson: 
29053—-Secretary of War vs. Aberdeen and Rockfish et al. 
March 29—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Cremins: 
* Finance 14030—Alton, reorganization. 


March 30—Asheville, N. C.—Battery Park Hotel—Examiner Rice: 
28971—-Certain-teed Products Co. vs. A. & St. A. B. et al. 
28971 Sub. 1—Celotex Corp. vs. Aberdeen and Rockfish et al. 
29033—-United States Gypson Co. vs. Aberdeen and Rockfish et al. 
March 30—Inverness, Fla.—County Ct. House—Examiner Schutrumpf: 


Finance 14439—Application S A L for abandonment of line from In- 
verness junction to Inverness, Fla., approximately 2.09 miles. 


March 30—Jamestown, N. Y.—Samuels Hotel—Jt. Bd. 42: 
MC 52983 Sub. 1—Soderstrum Trucking & Forwarding Co., James- 
town, N. Y., certificate to extend operations. 


March 30—Little Rock, Ark.—Marion Hotel—Examiner Riegner: 
MC 103739 Sub. 1—Clarksville Produce Co., Clarksville, Ark., cer- 
tificate to extend operations. 


March 30—Little Rock, Ark.—Marion Hotel—Jt. Bd 35: 


MC 104725 Sub. 1—Columbia Motor Coaches, Magnolia, Ark., cer- 
tificate. 


March 30—San Antonio, Tex.—Hotel Plaza—Examiner Clifford: 
* MC F-2451—A. C. Willingham, lease; K. M. Fisher. 


Merchants 


TRAFFIC WORLD 


March 30—St. Louis, Mo.—Coronado Hotel—Examiner Winson: 
* MC F-2413—St. L. S.-F. Ry. control; Frisco Transportation Co., pur. 
chase; Righter Trucking Co., Inc. 


March 30—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Snider: 
1. & S. 5291—Passenger Fares, D. & C. Nav. Co. 


March 31—Brooklyn, N. Y.—Hotel St. George—Examiner Konigsburg: 
28958 and 28959—Products from Sweden, Inc., vs. Lehigh Valley et al. 


March 31—Brooklyn, N. ¥.—Hotel St. George—Examiner Parker: 
i. & S. M-2370—Rayons, between trunk line and New England terri- 
tories. 


March 31—Houston, Tex.—Ben Milam Hotel—Examiner Clifford: 

* MC-F 2388—F. S. Whittlesey, lease; Bowen Motor Coaches. 

* MC-F 2412—C. D. Thomas et al., control; Airline Motor Coaches, Inc., 
lease; F. S. Whittlesey. 


March 31—Little Rock, Ark.—Marion Hotel—Examiner Riegner: 
MC C-385—Southeast Arkansas Freight Line, Inc., vs. Far-Go Truck 
Lines, Inc. 


March 31—St. Louis, Mo.—Coronado Hotel—Examiner Winson: 
* MC F-2440—Major A. Riddle and United States Freight Co., control; 
Hancock Truck Lines, Inc., purchase; L. J. Davidson. 
March 31—Washington, D. C.—Argument: 
28921—American Potash & Chemical Corp. vs. Aberdeen & Rorkfish 
et al. 
1. & S. 5271—Liquefied petroleum gas in south and southwest. 
Fourth Section Appl. 20563—Liquefied petroleum gas from southwest. 
March 31—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Johnson: 
1. & S. 5289—Grain to Southern Ry. points in Virginia. 
April 1—Monroe, La.—U. S. Ct.—Jt. Bd. 164: 
MC 67082—Everett Brothers Transfer Co., Tallulah, La., certificate 
or permit. 
April 3—Alexandria, La.—U. S. Ct.—Jt. Bd. 164: 
MC 57757 Sub. 2—Ellington Transfer & Warehouse Co., Alexandria, 
La., certificate to extend operations. 
April 3—Baton Rouge, La.—Heidelberg Hotel—Examiner Schutrumptf: 
Finance 14444—Application of West Feliciana Ry. for authority to 
purchase from L. & A. line of railroad extending from Louisiana 
State Prison Farm, at or near Angola, to St. Francisville, La. 
April 3—Brooklyn, N. Y.—Hotel St. George—Examiner Konigsberg: 
29079—The Borden Co. et al. vs. Arcade & Attica et al. 
April 3—Cape Girardeau, Mo.—U. S. Ct.—Jt. Bd. 179: 
MC 104350—S. D. Mo. Bus Line, Cape Girardeau, Mo., certificate. 
April 3—Cape Girardeau, Mo.—U. S. Ct. Rm.—Jt. Bd. 135: 
MC 94650 Sub. 1—McBride’s Express, Miller City, Ill., certificate to 
extend operations. 





Up-to-the-Minute Rate Information 


is part of 


Perfect Slipping 





There is only one real formula for Perfect Shipping. It 

takes in everything that makes for efficient shipping 
and that is where up-to-the-minute rate information, such as 
the National Freight Rate Service Book provides, comes into 
the picture. 

For Perfect Shipping, not only during the month of April but 
twelve months a year, here is what you get in the National 
Freight Rate Service Book, at the 
low cost of only 53 cents per week: 

# It is accurate—it is fast—it is easy 
—it saves time looking through sup- 
plements—it provides comparisons 
of rates taken from hundreds of 
tarifis—it is always first with rate 


to-the-minute rate 


30 Candles on Our Cake! 


This month of March marks the 30th anniversary 


for the National Freight Rate Service. 
strived in these 30 years to give the best in up- 
information and will continue 
to do so in the future. 








changes and in most cases before they become effective—it 
paces the highest possible standard for all freight rate book 
accuracy and efficiency—it saves using a tariff file and em- 
ploying a full-time man to keep it up as well as helpers to 
read and interpret the tariffs. 

The National Freight Rate Service Book gives you these 
advantages and many more for only 53 cents a week. Con- 
vince yourself. Write for a copy 
on ten days’ approval. There is no 
obligation to buy if you find it isn’t 
of real help. 

If you are interested in parcel 
post and express rates, they are but 
10 cents a week extra. 


We have 


NATIONAL FREIGHT RATE SERVICE 


DOWAGIAC, MICHIGAN 
Publishing Rates Since 1914 
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Offer a direct route between the East and 
the West on through co-ordinated sched- 
ules. Supplemental motor truck service is 
established over the entire system for the 
handling of merchandise. 


GREEN BAY & WESTERN LINES 


General Office: Green Bay, Wis. . L. C. Jorgensen, Traffic Mgr. 
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“Don’t ever send anyone our original copies of signed receipts, 
bills of lading and other important papers. Use photo-copies 
instead. Keep all original copies here!” 

Traffic managers and other executives find the A-PE-CO photo- 
exact system invaluable in maintaining accurate records, cutting 
copying time to the bone, and in saving time without sacrificing 
accuracy. Even blueprints, graphs, diagrams, sketches and 
photos are copied easily and accurately. Any girl or boy makes 
A-PE-CO photo-copies with no technical training. The A-PE-CO 
Photo Copyer is indispensable in thousands of American business 
houses and many railroads. It’s the new business habit. 


Write, today, for descriptive folder. 


AMERICAN PHOTOCOPY EQUIPMENT CO. 
2849 N. CLARK ST. Dept. JE-34 CHICAGO 14, ILLINOIS 


Representatives in Principal Cities — In Canada, Railway & 
Engineering Corp., Ltd.. 
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.. COPIES MADE FAST 
BY ANYONE, ANYTIME 


ax TRAL 


A COPY 


e 

$50 The story of the railroads is one of the 
« mos iy of modern Amer- 
PER YEAR ica. TRAINS, e monthly magazine 
of railroads and railro travel, tells 
( this saga in all its splendor of color 
and romance—what the railroads are 
doing and how, what they will do after 
Victory to provide the finest mass trans- 
portation of tomorrow. Send your sub- 
scription now—for the next 12 live, 

well illustrated numbers. 


Kalmbach Publishing Company 
1027 T.W. N. 7th Street 
Milwaukee 3, Wis. 
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STREAMLINED FAST 
FREIGHT SERVICE 
Coordinating Facilities of 
Rail and Common Carrier Motor Lines 
From 
EASTERN SEABOARD, NEW ENGLAND, CENTRAL AND 
MIDWESTERN TERRITORIES 
To 
TEXAS—SOUTHWEST AND REPUBLIC OF MEXICO 


Free Store Door Delivery 


Receiving stations located in principal cities 


Safe packaging results in safe carriage 


LONE STAR PACKAGE CAR CO., INC. 


“FAST COURTEOUS PERSONAL SERVICE” 





| Traffic and Administrative 
| Executives ...... 


Consider our Mileage Guide No. 4, MF- | 
I. C. C. No. 27, indispensable for checking 
motor freight bills, auditing travel expenses | 
and countless other uses. | 


| 

| 

Charts contain 124,875 alphabetically ar- 

| ranged specific distances between 500 cities 

and towns in the United States and Canada 

with over 40 pages of state and regional maps 

displaying actual mileage between practically 
all intermediate and “off-line” 
United States and Canada. 


points in the 


rates by over 3,500 motor carriers, is currently 
revised and published in strict accordance with 
I. C. C. requirements for clarity and accuracy. 


Subscription, including Carrier Directory and 


| 

| 

| Price, $4.00 per copy. 
Supplement Service, $6.00. 


Household Goods Carriers’ Bureau 


J. F. ROWAN, Executive Secretary 


1424 Sixteenth Street, N. W. 


| 
| This publication, used for control of mileage 
Washington, D. C. 
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April 3—Little Rock, Ark.—Marion Hotel—Examiner Winson: 


* MC F-2454—G. M. Bradsher, purchase; Potashnick Local Truck Sys- 
tem, Inc. 


April 3—Shreveport, La.—Washington Youree Hotel—Examiner Clifford: 
* MC F-2450—Strickland Transportation Co., Inc., lease; A. F. Akin, 
April 3—Troy, Mo.—State Comm.—Pub. Serv. Comm, of Mo.: 
Finance 14446—St. Louis & Troy abandonment. 
April 3—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Mattingly: 
|. & S. 5283 and Sup. 1—All-freight, North Atlantic ports to south. 
April 4—Baton Rouge, La.—State Comm.—Jt. Bd. 164: 
MC 75496 Sub. 1—Louisiana & Arkansas Railway Co., 
La., certificate. 
April 4—Reno, Nevada—Chamber of Commerce—Jt. Bd. 75: 
MC 30005 Sub. 10—Nevada California Transportation Co., Reno, Ne 
vada, certificate to extend operations. 
April 4—Salisbury, Md.—Ct. Rm.—Examiner Dunn: 
MC 73587 Sub. 9—Elliott Brothers Trucking Co., Inc., Easton, Md., 
certificate to extend operations. 
April 5—New Orleans, La.—Jung Hotel—Jt. Bd. 164: 
MC 79913—Consolidated Co., Inc., Plaquemine, La. 


MC 54828 Sub. 1—New Orleans & Lower Coast R. R. Co., New Or 
leans, La., certificate. 


April 5—St. Louis, Mo.—Mark Twain Hotel—Examiner Riegner: 

1. & S. M-2375—Restrictions in rates over Be-Mac Transport Co. 
April 5—Washington, D. C.—Argument: 

28572—Rickert Rice Mills, Inc., et al. vs. Abilene & Southern et al 


April 5—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Kirby: 
Finance 2266—Tremont & Gulf Ry. Co., deficit status. 


April 5—Wells, Nevada—Allen Hotel—Ja. Bd. 


30: 
MC 102563 Sub. 8—Borden Transportation Co., Salt Lake City, Utah, 
certificate to extend operations. 


April 6—Atlanta, Ga.—Henry Grady Hotel—Jt. Bd. 157: 
* MC 104724—Superior Trucking Co., Atlanta, Ga. 


April 6—Houston, Tex.—Ben Milam Hotel—Examiner Schutrumpf: 
Finance 14400—Application C. R. I. & G. and C. R. I. & P. and F. W. 
& D. C. to modify lease of a portion of property of B.-R. I. to 
include all of the properties of that carrier, together with existing 
trackage rights and leasehold interests. 


April 6—Louisville, Ky.—Kentucky Hotel—Examiner Weems: 
29056—Amos-Thompson Corp. et al. vs. A. G. S. et al. 


April 6—New Orleans, La.—Jung Hotel—Jt. Bd. 246: 
MC 54843 Sub. 3—M. H. Racheau, New Iberia, La., certificate. 


April 6—Washington, D. C.—Argument: 
MC C-360—Minimum class rate restrictions central and eastern states. 


1. & S. M-2160—Minimum class rate stops in central and eastern 
states. 


April 7—Denver, Colo.—Shirley-Savoy Hotel—Jt. Bds. 126, 50 and 31: 
MC 52904 Subs. 7 and 8—Denver-Laramie-Walden Truck Line, Denver, 
ver, Colo., certificate to extend operations. 
MC 103453 Sub. 2—Merchants Transfer Co., 
cate to extend operations. 


April 7—Greenville, Texas—Fed. Bldg.—Examiner Shutrumpf: 
Finance 14219—Application of M.-K.-T. of Tex. for a certificate per 


mitting abandonment of line extending from Greenville to Mineola, 
Tex. 


April 7—Raleigh, N. C.—Sir Walter Hotel—Examiner Raley: 
MC F-2343—Carolina Transportation Co., purchase; R. H. Barbour. 
MC F-2398—Carolina Transportation Co., purchase; L. R. Stallings 
et al. 
April 7—Washington, D. C.—Argument: 
28999—Swift and Co. vs. Alabama Great Southern et al. 
28999 Sub. 1—Armour and Co. vs. L. & N. et al 


April 8—Denver, Colo.—Shirley-Savoy Hotel—Jt. Bd. 198: 
MC 90589 Sub. 1—Seldon Damon, Big Springs, Neb. 
April 8—Eastland, Tex.—Fed. Bldg.—Examiner Schutrumpf: 
Finance 14432—Application E. W. F. & G. for abandonment of line 
from Mangum to Ringling Junction, Tex. 


April 8—Louisville, Ky.—Kentucky Hotel—Examiner Weems: 
1. & S. 5282—Coke, Irontown, Ohio, to West Henderson, Ky. 


Shreveport, 


Sterling, Colo., certifi- 


Fourth Section Application 20654—Coke from Ironton, Ohio, to West 
Henderson, Ky. 
April 10—Amarillo, Tex.—Capitol Hotel—Jt. Bd. 33: 
MC 9259 Sub. 21—Bowen Motor Coaches, Fort Worth, Tex., certifi 


cate to extend operations. 
April 10—Chicago, Iil—Sherman Hotel—Examiner Disque: 
* Fourth Section Appl. 20239 and 20730—Sugar from Grand Island, Neb. 
April 10—Louisville, Ky.—Kentucky Hotel—Examiner Weems: 
29080—Myers, Myers and Goen vs. C. R. I. & P. Ry. Co. et al. 
April 10—Rome, Ga.—Fed. Bldg.—Examiner Yardley: 
MC 104903—McKellar Transfer Co., Shannon, Ga., certificate. 
April 10—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Johnson: 
1. & S. 5290—Terminal charges on ammunition at southern ports. 
April 11—Chicago, I!].—Sherman Hotel—Examiner Disque: 
29069—Swift and Company vs. Alton R. R. Co. et al. 
April 11—Chicago, I!1.—Sherman Hotel—Examiner Disque: 
* 29069 Sub. 1—The Cudahy Packing Co., vs. Alton et al. 
April 11—Omaha, Neb.—Hotel Fontanelle—Jt, Bd. 93: 


MC 70451 Sub. 32—Watson Bros., Transportation Co., Inc., Omaha, 
Neb., certificate to extend operations. 
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@ Raw materials for all alloys neces- 
sary in manufacturing steel are tribu- 
tary to TACOMA and the making of 
alloys has already been extensively 
developed here. One-third of all one 
certain alloy now used in the United 
States is made in TACOMA. 

Locate your plant here and enjoy 
the rapid growth this business is now 
making, where you can secure sites 
both large or small in our Industrial 
District under favorable terms and 
operating conditions. 


Port of Tacoma 


P. O. BOX 1612 


TACOMA WASHINGTON 
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PERFECT SHIPPING MONTH 


Shippers are assured of expeditious and careful han- 
dling of freight routed via Chicago & Illinois Mid- 
land Railway through the Peoria-Springfield gateway. 


Inquiries Are Invited 


Vv. H. WILLIAMS, General Traffic Manager 


CHICAGO & ILLINOIS MIDLAND RAILWAY COMPANY 
709 Illinois Building, SPRINGFIELD, ILLINOIS 


SUMAUANDANEOUNONDANUAUOOUENUNOUOOUOGUOOUGOUOOOOOUGUOOUOOUONL 


The 39th annual edition of the EXPORTERS" ENCY- 
CLOPAEDIA, which most export traffic men consider 
essential, has just been published. As one subscriber 
recently remarked, “Any exporter who does not keep 
his subscription to the Encyclopaedia Service up-to- 
date is putting himself under a severe handicap. 


Save Time, Trouble and Mistakes 


The Encyclopaedia gives complete and detailed consular regu- 
lations and fees, documentary requirements, government re- 
strictions, shipping routes and regulations, radio and cable 
rates, parcel post and Air Express rules and rates, and all 
other data needed to make shipments to every country in the 


world. All carefully indexed under each individual country, 
167 in all. 


This information is kept constantly accurate and up-to-date 
by a loose-leaf bulletin service issued every two weeks. 


A Few of the 1001 Questions Which Exporters’ 
Encyclopaedia Answers: 


Where is Fetege? What is the nearest port to which through bills of 
lading are issued 
What is the definition of net weight to be stated on the customs dec- 
laration covering parcel post shipments to Venezuela? P 
Must weights appear on —— shipped to Guatemala? 
When are certificates of origin necessary on shipments to Ecuador? 
What form of certificate of origin is prescribed for Colombia? What 
a regulations regarding certificates of origin for the Netherlands 
ndies 
What are the maximum dimensions allowed on parcel post shipments 
to Honduras? 
What measures have been taken by the United Kingdom to control 
imports in war time? 
What imports are exempt from the requirements of an import license? 
What is the rate for a three minute telephone call from New York to 
Bangkok, Thailand? 
hat is the meaning of the “Red Clause” in letters of credit? 
Under what conditions is it possible to make a “to order” shipment to 
Panama? 
Under what circumstances may a shipment be made to Colombia with- 
out possession of the import license? 
you discover an error in the consular invoice for Brazil after the 
ship has sailed, what is the remedy? 
hat significance for exporters has “The Proclaimed List of Certain 
Blocked Nationals?” 
What is the address of the Chilean Consulate in Chicago and what 
are covered by its jurisdiction? 


Thousands of firms have used and endorsed our Service over the past 
thirty-eight years. Ask the opinion of any leading export executive or 
States are covered by its jurisdiction? 


Send No Money — On Approval 


The EXPORTERS’ ENCYCLOPAEDIA is always sent on approval. If 
for any reason at all you find it does not meet your requirements return 
the book express collect. But if you ever make an export shipment, you 
owe it to yourself to examine this Service. The cost is less than $2.00 


a month and it may save many costly errors. Just sign and mail the 
attached coupon. 


EXPORTERS’ ENCYCLOPAEDIA, 20 Vesey Street, New York City 


Please send the 1944 EXPORTERS’ ENCYCLOPAEDIA for FREE 
examinations. We will either return the book express collect or remit 


$20.00 in full payment for the Encyclopaedia and Supplementary Bulletins 
for the year. 
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April 11—Philadeiphia, Pa.—U. S. Ct.—Examiner Boss: 
i. & S. M-2369—Articles requiring specialized handling in east. 
April 11—Savannah, Ga.—U. S. Ct.—Jt. Bd. 131: 
MC 61599 Sub. 52—Queen City Coach Co., Charlotte, N. C., certificate 
to extend operations. 
April 11—Staunton, Va.—Fed. Bldg.—Jt. Bd. 245: 
* MC 1003 Sub. 11—Meyer Transit Co., Inc., Davis, W. Va., certificate 
to extend operations. 
* MC 59155 Sub. 9—Reynolds Transportation Co., Clarksburg, W. Va., 
certificate to extend operations. 


April 11—Washington, D. C.—Jt. Bd. 112: 
MC 79625 Sub. 2—Bailey’s Express, Bushwood, Md., 
extend operations. 


April 12—Amarillo, Tex.—Capitol Hotel—Jt. Bd. 77: 
MC 102200 Sub. 6—Levelland Truck Lines, Lubbock, Tex., certificate 
to extend operations. 


April 12—Chicago, I!1.—Sherman Hotel—Examiner Disque: 
29054—-Truscon Laboratories, Inc., vs. C. & O. Ry. Co. et al. 


April 12—Hartford, Conn.—Bond Hotel—Jt. Bd. 134: 
* MC 104932—Dominic Cersosimo & Sons, East Hartford, Conn., 
tificate. 


April 12—Portage, Wis.—Fed. Bldg.—Examiner Lyle: 
Finance 14418—Application, Wis. Cent. and M. St. P. & S. S. M. for 
abandonment of lines in Portage, Waushara, Marquette and Co- 
lumbia Counties, Wis. 


April 12—Washington, D. C.—Argument: 
MC 44128 Sub. 4—The Transport Corporation of Va., extension of 
operations, Maryland; Blackstone, Va. 
MC 73673—C. H. Gant, common carrier application, Statesville, N. C., 
now G. & M. Motor Transfer Co., Inc. 


April 12—Savannah, Ga.—U. S. Ct.—Jt. Bd. 64: 
MC 29879 Sub. 8—Reliable Transfer Co., Inc., Augusta, Ga., certifi- 
cate to extend operations. 
April 12—St. Louis, Mo.—Coronado Hotel—Examiner Weems: 
1. & S. 5284—Lime, Missouri to Baton Rouge, La. 


April 13—Boston, Mass.—Hotel Manger—Examiner Harrison: 

* MC 14554 Sub. 3—W. L. Mead, North Fairfield, Ohio, certificate to 
extend operations. 

April 13—Charleston, W. Va.—State Comm.—Jt. Bds. 118 and 117: 

* MC 552 Sub. 1—Cooper Transfer & Storage Co., Beckley, W. Va., 

4 certificate to extend operation. 

* MC 50008 Sub. 5—Ohio Valley Bus Co., Huntington, W. Va., certifi- 
cate to extend operations. 


April 13—Chicago, !!11.—Sherman Hotel—Examiner Disque: 


certificate to 


cer- 


TRAFFIC WORLD 


April 13—Jacksonville, Fla.—Mayflower Hotel—Jt. Bd. 64: 
MC 19190 Sub. 16—Elamiggo Truck Lines,, Inc., Jacksonville, Fia, 
certificate to extend operations. 


April 13—Roanoke, Va.—Patrick Henry Hotel—Examiner Mackley: 
ae Re: City Milles, Incorporated, vs. Aberdeen & Rockfish 
et al. 


April 13—Washington, D. C.—Examiners Howard, Molster and Eddy: 

* Finance 14500—Application of Seaboard Ry. for authority to issy 
securities and to assume obligation and liability in respect of cer. 
tain securities: 

* Finance 14501—Application of Seaboard Ry. for authority to acquire 
or lease properties of certain railroads, to acquire trackage rights, 
and to acquire control of certain carriers. 

April 13—White Sulphur Springs, Mont.—Ct. House—Comm. Atchison; 

Finance 14482—White Sulphur Springs and Yellowstone Park Ry. Co, 
abandonment. 

April 14—Albuquerque, N. Mex.—Hilton Hotel—Jt. Bd. 87: 

MC 103157 Sub. 2—Dorris Truck Line, Hot Springs, N. Mex., certif. 
cate to extend operations. 


April 14—Boston, Mass.—Hotel Manger—Examiner Harrison: 
* MC 30938 Sub. 3—Eastern Transportation Co., Boston, Mass., certif. 
cate to extend operations. 


April 14—Chicago, I11.—Sherman Hotel—Examiner Disque: 
W-125—George N. Childs, contract carrier application. 


April 14—Cleveland, Ohio—Hotel Cleveland—Examiner Proudley: 
* MC 8902—The Western Express Company, Cleveland, Ohio. 


April 14—Columbus, Ohio—State Comm.—Examiner Meyers: 
* MC 7580 and MC 44447—The Ohio Cartage Co., Suburban Motor 
Freight, Inc., Columbus, Ohio. 


April 14—Little Rock, Ark.—Marion Hotel—Examiner Weems: 
Fourth Section Appl. 20615—Pipe fittings from Ala. to Neb. 


April 14—Salt Lake City, Utah—State Comm.—Jt. Bd. 258: 
MC 70947 Sub. 4—Pacific Trailways, Bend, Ore., certificate to extend 
operations. 
April 14—Tallahassee, Fla.—Florida R. R. Comm.—Examiner Yardley: 
MC 104767—Knight & Brogdon, Valdosta, Ga., certificate. 
April 14—Union City, Tenn.—County Ct. House—Examiner Schutrumpf: 
Finance 14469—Application of N. C. & St. L. for abandonment of line 
from Union City, Tenn., to Hickman, Ky. 
April 15—Chicago, Ill._—Sherman Hotel—Examiner Disque: 
W-294—Wisconsin & Michigan S. S. Co., common carrier application 
April 15—E! Paso, Tex.—Hotel Paso Del Norte—Jt. Bd. 33: 


MC 35320 Sub. 29—Dalby Motor Freight Lines, Inc., Lubbock, Texas, 
certificate to extend operations. 





THE INLAND WATER- 
WAYS have been one of 
Uncle Sam’s most impor- 


FF 78—Truck-Rail Terminals, Inc., Freight Forwarder Application. 
. 

tant “warpaths.” Up and 

down chug valiant “water 


= trains” bringing vitally 


needed materials to mills and docks on the production front. Big, 
cost-cutting shipments flow steadily to their destinations. Veritable 
“tugs-of-war” are these. 


McLain barges carrying freight over the New York State 
Canal System, Long Island Sound, the Delaware River, 


McLAIN 


Chesapeake Bay and the Intracoastal Waterway to Jacksonville, 
have been rendering this efficient, economical service for 85 
progressive years. 

NOW. and in your postwar plans, when economy will be a 
competitive “must,” let McLain show you how to make the inland 
waterways a “warpath” to successful shipping. 
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tockfish 
Eddy: 
O issue 
of cer 
acquire 
| Tights, 
tchison: 
Ry. Co,, 
_ certif. Offices and Warehouses in: 
Los Angeles Seattle 
San Francisco Portland 
, certif. Oakland Spokane 34 COMPANY OWNED 
Berkeley Tacoma 
og WAREHOUSES TO SERVE YOU 
Long Beach Vancouver, B.C. With offices in principal 
y: Santa Barbara Omaha rt 7 
Sacramento Sioux City western cities, Bekins Van & 
Fresno Dallas 
1 Motor Pasadena Fort Worth Storage Company can look 
Materials must keep moving! In wartime America, that’s the Hollywood, Beverly Hills, Santa after your Pacific Coast 
order of the day! Monica, Glendale, Wilmington ‘ ' q 
To speed handling—to get the most materials where they're consignments promptly an 
5 extent needed—when they're needed—depend on efficient EWC Ma- efficiently. Bekins Vanliners 
terials Handling Equipment. There are many different engi- ' : 
Yardley: neered types and capacities for every need. Write today for Operate on regular schedule 
data. Address Dept. TW. ‘ 
and make trips to all parts of 
itrumpf: 
t of line Our 49th @25) Year the United States. Write 
VAN LINES CO. nearest office. 
plication 
ns Offices or Agents in All Principal Cities 
, Texas, Electric Wheel Co., Dept. TW, Quincy, Ill. 4 7 
- | Port Everglades 











* * A BUSY WAR PORT * x 


Coit lnalpislabler 


of Class | Motor Carriers for 1942 


An accurate analysis of costs of carriers based on their annual figures 
filed with the I. C. C., published in one complete volume for conventence 
in use. The following information is clearly shown for each earrier: 
Revenue and cost per inter-city mile and per ton-mile. 

Average haul and average load. 

Insurance and all other operating and maintenance cost per mile. 
Employe compensation cost per mile. 


Carriers of special commodities grouped and shown separate from gen- 
eral freight carriers. 






* The Port of Everglades is fulfilling its obli- 
gation of keeping pace with the war time 
demand for speed and efficiency in handling 
cargo and ships. When today’s war is won, 
shippers and ship operators will have the 
benefit of more advantages than ever when 
they resume use of Florida’s deepest harbor 
for peace-time exporting and importing. In the 
meantime the Port's facilities are busily dedi- 
cated to victory. 

















Compiled for your study and comparison by: 


TRANSPORT RESEARCH, INC. 






















WAREHOUSES GROUND STORAGE 
OPEN DOCKS BUNKERING FACILITIES 














TRANSPORT RESEARCH, INC. 


Port Everglades Station, Fort Lauderdale, Florida 


1129 Vermont Ave., N.W., Washington 5, D. C. 


i Please send one copy of Cost Analysis Tables at $25.00 and ........ additional 
| copies at $5.00 each. 
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April 15—Montpelier, Vt.—U. S. Ct.—Jt. Bd. 116: April 17—Pittsburgh, Pa.—Roosevelt Hotel—Examiner Meyer: 

* MC 66562 Sub. 551—Railway Express Agency, Inc., New York, N. Y., * MC 69745—Penn.-N. Y. Truck Lines, Inc., Pittsburgh, Pa. rf 
certificate to extend operation. April 17—Portland, Me.—Fed. Ct, Bldg.—Jt. Bd. 70: Ly 

April 15—Pittsburgh, Pa.—Roosevelt Hotel—Examiner Meyers: * MC 66562 Sub. 107 and 114—Railway Express Agency, New York, 

* MC 14562—W. E. Fife, Canonsburg, Pa., certificate or permit. N. Y., certificate or permit. 

* MC 76561—O. Hamilton, McKeesport, Pa., certificate or permit. CORN B 


April 17—Burlington, lowa—Fed. Bldg.—Examiner Disque: 
29086—-Burlington Shippers’ Association et al. vs. C. B. & Q. et al. 


April 17—Chattanooga, Tenn.—U. S. Ct.—Examiner Mackley: 
29050—General Oils, Inc., vs. T. A. & G. Ry. Co. et al. 


April 17—Seattie, Wash.—Olympic Hotel—Comm. Atchison: 
Finance 13660—Application Pacific Coast R. R. for abandonment o 
line between Maple Valley and Taylor, Wash. 
April 18—Boston, Mass.—Hotel Manger—Examiner Coyle: 
* Ex Parte MC 22—New England Motor Carrier ug 


April 17—Chicago, 11l.—Sherman Hotel—Jt. Bd. 162: April 18—Los Angeles, Calif.—Fed. Bldg.—Jt. Ba. f 

MC 16947—Lincoln Express and Freight Lines, Chicago, Ill. we ks Sub. 5—Nevada Consolidated Fast Freight, Los Angeles, Wer 

April 17—Houston, Tex.—Ben Milam Hotel—Examiner Weems: MC 565 Sub. 6—Nevada Consolidated Fast Freight, Los Angeles, 4 

29068—Timber Engineering Co., southwest vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. Co. Calif., certificate to extend operations. St 
et al. 


April 17—Leon, la.—Fed. Bldg.—Examiner Lyle: 
Finance 14426—Application of C. B. & Q. for abandonment of branch 
line extending from Mt. Ayr, Ia., to Grand City, Mo. 


April 17—Los Angeles, Calif.—Fed. Bldg.—Commissioner Lee: 
MC C-380—Crude Talc, Calif. Mines to Dumm, lif. 
MC 104835—New York-Los Angeles Freightways, Long Beach, Calif., 
certificate. 
April 17—Louisville, Ky.—Kentucky Hotel—Examiner Schutrumpf: 
Finance 14435—Application of L. & N. to construct a line from Rom- 
ney in a westerly direction along Crab Apple Creek a distance of 
2.60 miles, in Hopkins County, Ky. 
Finance 14490—Application of C. St. L. & N. O. for authority to con- 
struct and Ill. Cent. to operate a line of railroad extending from a 


April 18—Omaha, Neb.—Hotel Fontenelle—Examiner Disque: 

Ex Parte 72 Sub. 1—In the matter of regulations concerning class o| 
employes and subordinate officials of the Ogden Union Railway ani 
Depot Co: 

Ex Parte 72 Sub. 1—In the matter of regulations concerning class 
employes and subordinate officials of Union Pacific R: R. Co. 


April 18—San Antonio, Tex.—Hotel Plaza—Examiner Borroughs: 
* MC 340 Sub. 1—J. L. Querner Truck Line, San Antonio, Tex. 


April 18—Springfield, Mass.—Fed. Bldg.—Jt. Bd. 22 and Examine 
Harrison: 

* MC 61016 Sub. 3—Peter Pan Bus Lines, Springfield, Mass., 
to extend operation. 

* MC 64443 Sub. 2—H. W. Foster, Winchendon, Mass., certificate to 
extend operation. 


certificate 


Chi 





point near Daniel Boone Mine No. 4, in Hopkins County, Ky. April 18—Springfield, Mass.—Fed. Bldg.—Jt. Bd. 22: Wh 
April 17—Miami, Fla.—Dade County Ct. House—Examiner Yardley: * MC 90941 Sub, 2—L. A. Giovanelli, Chester, Mass., permit to extend hin 
* MC 104887—American Van & Storage, Inc., Miami, Fla., certificate. operations. sm 
April 18—Topeka, Kans.—State Comm.—Examiner Way: nev 
* 1. & S. 5286—Meats in Peddler cars, Topeka to southwest. mo: 

April 18—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Johnson: 
29052—H. L. Stimson, as Secretary of War vs. A. C. & Y. et al. Pox 





Over thirty different forms (and more coming) to ex- 
pedite your operations in offices, trucks, and terminals 
and between all three. Motor Carriers, as well as 
traffic managers should get this free, big portfolio of 
sample forms and prices. Write now! 


REPORTS 


Giese Foant 


Serving the Motor Transportation and Warehousing Industry 


MILBI 


PRINTING 


company 140 W. 22.aST.,N.Y. 





WISCONSIN 


April 18—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Sharp: 
27766—Alden Coal Co. et al. vs. C. of N. J. et al. 
April 19—Buffalo, N. Y.—Hotel Buffalo—Examiner Harrison: 
* MC 96489 Sub. 1—H. Bowen, Kendall, N. Y., certificate. 
April 19—Lancaster, Pa.—Fed. Bldg.—Jt. Bd. 65: 
* MC 84728, Sub. i2—Safeway Trails, Inc., Washington, D. C., 
cate to extend operations. 


April 19—Los Angeles, Calif.—Fed. Bldg.—Jt. Bd. 


78: 
MC C-389—Nevada Consolidated Fast Freight vs. A. K. Osbourn abe 


Osbourn Trucking Co. 
April 19—Madison, Wis.—State Comm.—Jt. Bd. 96: 
* MC 57776, Sub. 6—Swenson Coach Lines, Inc., Janesville, Wis. 
April 19—Montgomery, Ala.—U. S. Ct.—Examiner Mackley: 
29062—Capital Grain and Feed Co. vs. L. & N. R. R. Co. et al, 
April 20—Albany, N. Y.—Ten Eyck Hotel—Examiner Harrison: 
* MC 1520 Sub. 7—Central Greyhound Lines, Inc., 
certificate to extend operations. 
* MC 104929—-Del Santo’s Express, Poughkeepsie, N. Y., permit. 
April 20—Atlanta, Ga.—Atlanta Biltmore Hotel—Examiner Mackley: 
1. & S. 5279 and ist Sup.—Deficit rules on watermelons. 
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SERVING NATIONAL DELIVERY ASSOCIATION 





7 York, 
5 IMPORTANT ICC Docket 2161 INCORPORATED 
nent of Certificated Carrier 
G AT e WAY Ss Long Distance Moving Representatives 
Padded Vans Principal Cities 
CHICAGO Every Load Insured Covering 28 States 
angeles, ne: és COUNCIL BLUFFS (OMAHA) Serving oe Jan Mattoon Aasanete 
Angeles, ead ern TS MINNEAPOLIS Full and Part Loads—Prompt Service 
Stamps ST. JOSEPH ST. PAGL Specializing in Wengen Household Goods 
nce 
class of! - . 
vey ull Chicago Great Western Railway Co GEN. 
class of The Corn Belt Route 639 New York Ave. N. W. Washington, D. C. 
Co. Telephone—NATIONAL 1460-1461 
xaminer 
ertificate 
4 Meeping Your Feet Dry 


When the war-postponed vacation finds you be- 
> exteniy hind the wheel of your car, covering miles of 
smoothly paved highways, remember the vast 
new American Merchant Marine will haul even 
more cement to build a greater America. The 
Pope & Talbot-McCormick fleet is looking for- 
ward to the mighty job ahead. 





iS THE” AIM OF FRISCO 


et al. 









DIVISION OF POPE 
AND TALBOT, INC. 











FRISCO FASTER FREIGHT 
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Wiesenfeld Warehouse Company 


Riverside Viaduct, Jacksonville, Florida 
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Private siding on Atlantic Coast Line Ry. 


MONARCH ONE MAN CAR DOOR OPENER 
Merchandise storage and pool car distribution 


ELIMINATES HAZARDS! met man om “ee the ye 
nding, Y: x car daoor 

“> ees ie ‘ae r with the Monarch Car Door 
No broken arms, legs or Opener. Get greater safety 























; - . . Speed loading and un- 
EW JE mashed fingers loading tcheduibes . . order 
d i wy pn . an ample _ ly > fill your 
| i. te needs today needed. 
| 34th year under same ownership and management $4 750 No “paege” asada MINING TS cee co. 

Each No time lost Bowerston, Ohio 


teense neem 


AIR MAIL PASSENGERS UT Wetec tite 


Fast, Dependable, Daily Service to 


al SOUTH AMERICA 


For shipping details phone Railway Express Agency, Air Express Division. For passenger 






information consult any Air Ticket Office or any office of Pan American Airways System IZ) L Ij 
\ 


YC er WN AMERICAN GRACE AIRWAYS 


CHRYSLER BUILDING, NEW YORK 


"Connecting with Pan American Airways at Balboa, C. Z.; Cali, Ipiates, Colombia; Corumba, Brazil; and Buenos Aires, Argentina 


SERVING PANAMA . COLOMBIA : en ty Weled :: + PERU -~- BOLIVIA - CHILE -« ARGENTINA . BRAZIL 
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SHIPPING GUIDES. Look to Official for better Shipping Guides. 
For information write Mike O’Keefe, Official Motor Freight Guide, 
732 West Van Buren St., Chicago 7, Illinois. 


TRAFFIC MANAGEMENT—13-month general course by mail, using 
actual tariffs, guides, etc. Covers rail, water, motor, air, express, 
fwding., rates, claims, demurrage, transit, routing. Personal comments. 
COLLEGE OF ADVANCED TRAFFIC, 12 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago. 


FOR SALE—Mass. Dept. Public Utilities Certificate for General 
Commodities anywhere in State by irregular routes. Joseph A. Kline, 
45 Milk St., Boston 9, Mass, 


FOR SALE—Fifteen Class 2 tanks operating vegetable oil inter- 
change service, subject confirmation f. o. b. Gretna, La. Seaboard 
Refining Co., Ltd., Baronne Bldg., New Orleans, La. 


TRAFFIC MAN, experienced, grain and milling transit and tariffs, 
accurate with figures, also assist accounting records. State qualifica- 
tions, personal record, draft status, previous connections. Good oppor- 
tunity with growing industry. Box 216, Traffic World, Chicago address. 


TRAFFIC MANAGER with 18 years’ experience in industrial traffic 
work, desires change. Reliable references. Box 217, Traffic World, 
Chicago address. 


TRAFFIC MAN, 40, with training, initiative and know-how wants 
post with future. Carrier, shipper and ass’n. experience. Rate expert. 


ICC Pract. High refs. Inquiries invited. Box 218, Traffic World, 
Chicago address. 


TRAFFIC MANAGER, age 42, now employed, desires position in 
grain, flour or feed industry. 20 years with rail and industry. Special- 
ized in transit. Box 220, Traffic World, Chicago address. 


TRANSPORTATION EXECUTIVE with wide experience and ac- 
quaintance wants position with railroad, steamship, aviation or indus- 


trial company with post-war opportunities. Box 221, Traffic World, 
Chicago address. 


POSITION WANTED IN TRAFFIC—Attorney, practitioner, 39, 18 
years’ rail and motor freight rate experience including commerce. 
Midwest preferred. Box 223, Traffic World, Chicago address. 


POSITION WANTED—24 years’ 
experience. Draft exempt. 
wanted. Box 225, Traffic World, Chicago address. 


railroad local office and traffic 


WANTED—INDUSTRIAL TRAFFIC MAN 


By Chicago food manufacturer with national distribution. The 
man for this position could be one who had retired yet would be 
willing to fill this vacancy for the duration. Must be experienced 
in motor and rail rates and routing. Write fully, stating educa- 
tional background, experience, salary desired and draft status. 
Box 219, Traffic World, Chicago address. 


Mr. Operating Man: Mr. Traffic Man: 


Your own owned CARS! 
Demurrage, Avoidable Labor Expense, Extra. 


What could you SAVE? 
What increase in production could you EFFECT? Consider, also, bene- 
fits from MOBILE “'Storage’’. Which of these cars could you use? 
Bouble, 50-Ton 
e-) 


'e on 

150—Refrigerator, 40-Ft., 40-Ton 

1 . 36-Ft., 30-Tom 

19—Ballast, site, 50-Ton 

25—Box, 36-Ft., 40-Ton; Steel Ends 

yy K & J, Automatic, 16-Yd., 40-Ton 
» Western, Automatic, 20-Yd., 40-Ton 

at ey 40-Ft., 40-Ton 

43—Gondola, Co: te, 36-Ft. and 40-Ft., 40-Ton 

150—Tank, 8000-Gallon, 40-Ton and 50-Ton 


Perhaps this list also has some other cars La could use to very 
beneficial advantage now? 


All cars are priced fo selll 


IRON & STEEL PRODUCTS, INC. 


39 years’ experience 
13450 S. Brainard Ave., Chicago 33, Illinois 
“ANYTHING containing IRON or STEEL" 


125—Hopper, 
40—Hopper, 





Permanent railroad traffic connection , 


TRAFFIC WORLD 


April 20—Chicago, 1!1.—Sherman Hotel—Examiner Disque: 
29045—Ann Arbor R. R. Co. et al. vs. C. & N. W. Ry. Co. et al 
29030—C. & N. W. vs. Ann Arbor et al. 


April 20—Houston, Tex.—Ben Milam Hotel—Examiner Weems: 
29092—-Texas Rice Mills Traffic Bureau vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. Co. et al, 
April 20—Washington, D. C.—Argument: 
* Finance 14231—Missouri Pacific R. R. Corp., 
abandonment. 


April 21—Albany, N. Y.—Ten Eyck Hotel—Examiner Harrison: 
* MC 2221 Sub. 3—Grossman and Best, Inc., Hudson, N. Y., certificate 
to extend operations. 


April 21—Atlanta, Ga.—Atlanta Biltmore Hotel—Examiner Mackley: 
29048—Atlantic Steel Co. vs. Southern Pacific Co. et al. 


in Nebraska Trustee 


CHANGES IN DOCKET 


Hearing 28825, bituminous coal to Youngstown District, set for 


March 23, Washington, D. C., Commissioner Aitchison and Examiner 
Hosmer, 


Hearing 1. 
to be fixed. 

Hearing W-896, March 22, Washington, D. C., canceled and reas. 
signed May 9, Washington, D. C., Examiner Rice. 

Hearing MC F-2343 and MC F-2398, March 23, Raleigh, N. C., post- 
poned to April 7, Sir Walter Hotel, Raleigh, N. C., Examiner Raley, 


& §. M-2347, March 22, Boston, Mass., postponed to date 





Digest of New Complaints 





MC C-391, Crown Can Co., 
Baltimore, Md. 

Rates on numerous truckload shipments of metal (sheet iron or 
steel) containers, prior to August 23, 1943, from Philadelphia, Pa., 
to Baltimore, Md., in violation of section 216. Asks finding that 
rate was unreasonable. (W. H. Smallwood, general traffic manager, 
4201 O’Donnell St., Baltimore, Md.) 

C-392, Wolfe Wear-U-Well Corporation, Columbus, O., vs. Colum- 
bus & Chicago Motor Freight, Inc., Columbus, O., et al. 

Rates on shoes, from Columbus, O., to Little Rock, Ark., shipped 
from March 11 to June 5, 1942, in violation of section 217(b). Asks 
cease and desist order, rates, and reparation of $5.43, with inter- 
est. (F. B. and G. M. Stephen, 19 S. Wells St., Chicago, Il.) 

. 29100, Hugh McGinn, Ardmore, Pa., vs. Philadelphia & Wester 

Railway Co. 

Alleges rate on coal, 
tion, Pa., in violation of sections 1 and 6. 
MC C-393, Garrett Freightlines, Inc., Pocatello, Ida., Northern 

Transportation Co., Los Angeles, Calif. 

Alleges that Northern Transportation Co. has, since on or about 
April 29, 1943, engaged in and held itself out to the public to be 
authorized by the Commission to engage in a regular route sched- 
uled service between Los Angeles, Calif., and Salt Lake City, Utah, 
in violation of section 206(a). Asks cease and desist order, and 
cancellation of any and all rates, fares, or charges now on file 
with the Commission covering such service. (Maurice H. Greene, 
422 Idaho Bldg., Boise, Ida.) 

29069, Sub. 1, Cudahy Packing Co., Chicago, Ill. 
Co. et al. 

Rates on numerous shipments of fresh meats, in straight and/or 
mixed carloads, from Kansas City, Kan., and South Omaha, Neb., to 
various destinations in eastern trunk line and New England terri- 
tories, made within the statutory limitations provided in the inter 
state commerce act, in violation of section 6(7). Asks cease ani 
desist order, and reparation of $5,000, with interest. (Frank J. 
Madden, 221 N. LaSalle St., Chicago, Ill.) A notice issued by 
Secretary Bartel, of the Commission, called on defendants t 
satisfy the complaint or to answer it in writing at or before the 
hearing, assigned April 11, at the Sherman Hotel, Chicago, III. 

. 29101, Zenith Dredge Co., Duluth, Minn., vs. Northern Pacific Rail: 
way Co. 

Rates on two carloads of steel plate, on or about August 20, 1942, 
from Superior, Wis., to Duluth, Minn., in violation of sections | 
and 6. Asks cease and desist order, rates, and reparation or refund 
of $167.27. (T. M. Trelford, Lyceum Bldg., Duluth, Minn.) 

MC C-394, P. G. Publishing Co., Pittsburgh, Pa., vs. Exhibitors Service 

Co. 


Philadelphia, Pa., vs. W. T. Cowan, Inc, 


MC 


from Millbourne Siding to Ardmore Junc 


vs. 


No. , vs. Alton Railroad 


Commodity rates for the transportation of newspapers, in de 
fendant’s tariff MF I. C. C. No. 6, effective February 13, in viols 
tion of section 216. Asks cease and desist order, and rates.. (Wil 
liam W. Collin, Jr., 928 Frick Bidg., Pittsburgh, Pa.) 








TRAFFIC EXECUTIVE, 42, law graduate, ICC Practitioner, seek 
greater opportunity; long experience traffic dept. administration, ratés 
warehousing, distribution. Box 224, Traffic World, Chicago address 


TRAFFIC AND TRANSPORTATION EXECUTIVE—Age 40, draft 
exempt, university trained with a background of 20 years’ practical 
experience in rail, industrial, freight forwarder and government trafit 
seeks responsible permanent connection as Industrial Traffic Manage! 
Carrier Commercial Representative, or staff assignment as assistant t 
busy traffic executive. Available immediately. Box 222, — World, 
Chicago address. 
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TO ESTABLISH DAY AFTER DAY 
MATERIALS HANDLING SAVINGS . 


Tu TRANSPORTER for horizontal 
movement of many more tons of mate- 
rial per load than by conventional 
methods, from receiving, to process, 
to storage, to shipping ...and the 
AUTOMATIC Tiering Fork Truck for 
stacking of pallet loads, give you a 
modern handling system to make pos- 
sible numerous daily and valuable 
benefits. 


You lower handling costs— you do 


NO STRAINING - - TUGGING - - PULLING 
NOR PUSHING 
with the TRANSPORTER 


FORM LIFT WITH EASY FOOT CONTROL 


each job speedily to effect valuable 
time savings — you inject cost savings 
all along the production line—you get 
dependable insurance against break- 
age — you add safety to production — 
you conserve much needed floor space 
through high, orderly stacks which are 
always easily available. 


Find out the details on the employ- 
ment of this truck combination for 
materials handling. 


MANUFACTURERS FOR OVER THIRTY FIVE YEARS fvecdnic Promelled \NDUSTRIAL TRUCKS 
AUTOMATIC TRANSPORTATION CO. 


99 Bea 


DIV. OF THE YALE & TOWNE MFG. C 


CHICAGO 20, ILLINOIS 





POSITIVE MECHANICAL BRAKE -- CONTROLS IN STEER- 
ING HANDLE -- FORWARD AND REVERSE SPEEDS -- FRONT 
WHEEL POWER DRIVE -- SHOCKLESS HYDRAULIC PLAT- 


PRODUCE es SHARE 
AND ce 8 AND 
CONSERVE id PLAY SQUARE 


Food is one of the most potent weapons in the arsenal of the United 
Nations, in winning the war, and implementing the peace. Husband- 
ing our resources of food, and using them wisely, will hasten victory, 
and help bring order to a chaotic post-war world. We cannot bear to 
face the alternative. 


Therefore, it behooves us to conserve food, use available supplies 
most efficiently, that there may be enough to go round. Ample to sus- 
tain the armed forces, in delivering the knock-out blows. Sufficient for 
the home front, to keep health and morale high. Enough to succor the 
starving prostrate multitudes, in the wake of our liberating armies. 


* Steel cannot prevail, if food is wanting. War Bonds help, too! * 


t ng Ona PPB SST hre “ALTERING OLED . . + 
i ial a OBES EN OR ENE 
- en kd gh biy Tepes MALAE eae 


. HARBORSIDE 


BUY WAREHOUSE COMPANY, INC. 


STATES 


R. B. M. BURKE, Vice-President 
34 EXCHANGE PLACE, JERSEY CITY 
Executive Office: 66 HUDSON ST., NEW YORK 








